
PREFACE. 


The translation of tho BhagavadgltS which appears in this volumo 
was originally undertaken merely as an exercise in versihcation, 
without any view to its ever being published. After considerable 
portions of it had been prepared in this way, it occurred to me, that 
it might be useful to print and publish it, as there had been no ren- 
dering of the Gita into English verse. I thought that a metrical trans- 
lation would be, in sundry respects, a better representative of the 
Sanskrit original than a translation into prose, even though the 
latter might in its own class be entitled to a higher rank than the 
former in its class. Under this view I finished the translation, and 
ubmitted it for revision to my very able friend Mr. Abaji Vishnu 
^^thavate. He did the work of revision with a fulness and patience 
--r which I cannot sufficiently thank him. Most of his corrections 
^(1 suggestions — indeed, I may say, all except, perhaps, four or five — 
■ave been after consideration adopted by me. And I would add, that 
J though the responsibility for all the errors in this work must un* 
'douhtedly be mine, a great deal of such value as the translation may 
be found to possess, whether in respect of accuracy of rendering or 
otherwise, is due to Mr* £&thavate^8 labours. 

One point there is as to which I have not acted upon my friend’s 
®^eS©8tioD, though I have felt, and still feel, considerable diffidence 
as to the propriety of the course which I have pursued. Mr. Katha- 
vate thinks, that our native mode of pronouncing names ending in 
* a’ as if they ended in a consonant is quite incorrect and ought not to 
be stereotyped. 1 fully appreciate the force of this. Nevertheless 
I find it very difficult to reconcile myself to the outlandish pronun cia« 
tion which results if the suggestion is adopted. In my difficulty aa 
to how to proceed, I turned to the excellent metrical translation of 
the Eainiyau by Mr. R. T. H. Griffiths. But there I found on one 
and the w^Se page two such lines as the following 
^^The Ae'vamedh was finished quite’’ 

" Ann ** And Das'aratha ere they went," (Yol. I. p. 97.) 

Nay we have ©yen such lines as these 



Sikiiia and Lakslimaii next obtaiued^^ (L 129) 

And Tea, B&ma Bharat’a self exceeds/’ (I. 378.) 

Similarly in idr^ Muir’s metrical translationa tft tbe close of ^the 
Second Volume of his Sanskrit Texts, we read 
** 1 know thee Bliyan who thou art’* 
and a few lines further on, 

** And won great B^ma for her lord.” 

Obviously, both Mr* Muir and Mr. Griffiths have scanned thej 
names as the exigencies of the verse required in each particular case. 

1 have taken a somewhat didereut course. The following lines 
will exemplify the principles I have adopted : — 

(1.) The prince Duryodhan to his teacher went. 

(1I«) And Dbrishtadyumna, Saubhadra of large arms. 

(III.) Who meditates on Brahma in tho act. 

It will be seen that where the consonant preceding the ’ a Ms a 
simple consonant (I»)> the 'a' is treated as having ho value for pur.^ 
poses of scansion and is omitted in the spelling. Where it is preced- 
ed by a conjunct consonant (II. and III.), the *a’ is pronounced in all 
cases, except a few in which the following word begins with Vowel, 
and the ^a’ coalesoes with that Vowel in scansion. As remarked 
already, this is not quite a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, but 
1 think it is a convenient one, and is based, at all events, on a uni. 
form priuciploi 

It may be useful to add, that the whole poem is in tho form of a 
dialogue between Sanjaya and DbritaiAshtra ; and the speeches of 
Krishna and Aijun are merely reported by the former to the latter.* 
The prefixing of the names of Krishna and Aijun does to a certain 
extent disguise this fact, and to some of the speeches in the first two 
chapters the names have by mistake not been prefixed, though one 
might expect them there according to the rule followed in the subse- 
quent chapters. But I do not think that there will be any mis- 
understanding in practice caused by these circumstances. 

In my translation I have nearly always followed the interpreta- 
tions of the commentators, Shankar, S'ridhar, and Madhusfidau. 
Wherever the text seemed to me to require explanation, I have gircti . 
it in footnotes. Additional explanation, where it seemed to me on 
further consideration to be necessary, has Imn added iu ^Ike Notes 
and Illustrations, in preparing which 1 had the advantage ofV^sult- 
ing a commentary by Bitghaveudra Yati— ^a writer of* a diwent 
school from Shankar and the rest. I have to thank my friend Mr. 
Yyaukatiir BAmchandra of Puna for his kindness in lending me his 
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<y)py ot thut eomixieniary. I eon, of course, eoareely expect that 
there are no material deficienoiesin the noteS) bat I hare endeavoured 
to give as full explanations as I thought necessary. 1 am soriy 
that by an oyersight some explanations which ought to have appear, 
ed in footnotes were not given there ; but I have added them now in 
the Notes and IllustrationSh 

With regard to the Introduction I may st&tO) that the nucleus of it 
vfas a paper read by me before the Students^ Literary and Scientific 
Society in December 1878t But the expansions and additions have 
been so considerable that it may be said to be an altogether new 
essay. As to the questions discussed in it concerning the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity into India, and the translations of the New Testa, 
ment in the first qeotiiries of the Christian Era^ and kindred matters, I 
need scarcely say ^ that not having bestowed any special study on them 
except for the purposes of this essay, I should have been glad to avoid 
the discussion of them. But this I could not do, as they furnish a 
very important link in the chain of reasoning by which Dr. Lorinser 
supports his theory. ** Supernatural Beligion’* and “ Literature and 
Dogma* ^ have evoked very considerable discussion of important points 
connected with the early history of Christianity and of the New 
Testament, and I have availed myself of some of the points made in 
that discussion. But my treatment of the subject is avowedly very 
far from full. It seems to me to be enough for my argument, if it 
can be shown-^and this I think will not be denied — that there is a real 
and bo7ia fide difference of opinion among persons qualified to judge 
in the matter, as to some of the points which Dr. Lorinser takes for 
granted. This fact, coupled with the circumstance noted at the top 
of p. xxiv. of the essay» appears to me to fortify the position 
I have taken up^ nearly as much as a complete study of the whole 
discussion on the age and authenticity of the Gospels could have 
enabled me to fortify it. 

As the sheets were passing through the press^ some discussion 
was going on lu the literary world concerning various points con. 
uected with the early history of Christianity, parts of which 
have a beaiing upon the subject discussed by me. But I can only 
give a general reference to it, as I was not able to' study it 
sufficiently to consider the pokits of contact between that discussion 
on the hand and this essay on the other. There is also a papsr 
by IDff Muir in the Indian Antiquary Vol. IV. p. 77, the ooucln- 
sioi^f which seems, at least in some measure, to coincide with ours, ^ ^ 
wlach we may express iu the following words of Dr. Strauss ' 
** However high maybe the place of Jesus among those who have ^ 
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shown to mankind most purely and most plainly what it ought to be, 
still h© was not the first to do so nor will h© b© the last. But 
as he had predecessors in Isralel and Hellas, on the Ganges and the 
Oxus, so also he has not been without followers,” (Life of Jesus. Yol. 
II. 437). 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


P, IV. line 26. Add note ‘But see p. xciv, infra,^ 

P. V. last line. For ‘P read ‘ we.* 

P. XXI. 1. 26. After 298 add 377. 

P. XXIV. 1. 30. Add ‘ also that cited at p. Ixiv. infra 
P. XXX. 1. 14. Add note ‘ See MeghadOt St. 15.’ 

P. XLV. 1. 22. Delete the words ‘ are something which.* 

P. LIV. 1. 6. For ‘ not 'not sweet to do’* read not ‘ sweet to do’ and ini. 

11. after * next’ insert ' passage.’ 

P. LVII. 1. 15, For * belieY©* read ‘ maintain.’ 

P. LXXV. L 32. Add ‘ also Thomson’s Gitlk, Introd. p. xxyi. 

P. LXXVI. 1. 24. Add after 236 ‘XII. 5 et 8eq»* And in 1. 26 ‘ Also 
Lalit Vistar 159 and Muller’s Ano. Sans. Lit. 517.’ 

P. LXXIX. 1. 24. After ‘ Tyndall’s* insert a comma. 

P. LXXXII. 1. 28. Add ‘Vol. IV. 125 and Ind. Ant. Vol. IV. 8L» 
P . LXXXVIII. 1. 1. On * veneration’ add note ‘ See KJtdambari p« 127. 
(T5.r&n. Ed.) and other passages.’ 

P. LXXXIX. 1. 16. On ‘ S^abar Svftxnl ’ add note ‘ See Colebrooke 
Essays I, 297-8.’ 

P. evil. 1. 7. For * allowable in the Classical Literature’ read *al - 
lowed by the strict rules of grammar.’ 

P. OXVL 1. 6. For *Manu and the GIU’ read ‘the GiU and 
Manu.* 

P. CXVIII. I. 4. For ‘ set’ read ‘ put’. 

P. 4 1. 12. For ‘ my kin. Oh Krishna ’! read ‘ my kinsmen. Krishna’! 

P. 5 ,, 4. For * treachery* read ‘ injury.’ 

P. 6 „ 15. For ‘wise’ read ‘ good.* 

P. 8 „ 18. After 22 add ‘ (lino 708.)’ 

P. 7 ,, 27. For ‘ distinguish’ read ‘ interpret accurately.* 

P. 12 ,, 22. After 53 add (line 300); in 1. 29 after 21 add (lines 1055 
and 1171). 

P. 13 ,, 18. Add ‘ See Manu I. 26.’ 

P. 15 „ 31. Add * Comp, line 1639.’ 

P. 16 „ 22. Add ‘see Wilson’s Essays Vol. III. p. 130 and not©.* 

P. 17 ,, 33. After 27 add (line 450). 

P. 18 „ 27. Add see line 2010. 

P. 19 „ 22. Add after 60 (lino 2299). 

P. 2P„ 16. Add ‘Compare Hang’s Aitareya BiAhman Prof. p. 4 note.’ 



F. 22 L 30. Add after 9 (line 66 1 ) 

P. 24 „ 23. After nature, add *is\ 

P. 28 „ 19. Add after 13 *(liae 539)’; in 1. 20 after 14 ’(lines 540- 
42} in 1. 28 after 62 <(line 329)* ; and in 1. 29 after 24 ^(lines 
749 and 820). ’ 

P. 29 „ 27. After 9 add (line 396). 

P. 31 „ 12. For ‘thus* read ‘this.’ 

P. 32 „ 27. Add * See line 659,’ ; last line, for 13 read ‘ 45 (line 271)*. 

P. 33 „ 28. For ‘ 2 ef Beq' read ‘ 3 et aeq, (line 2116).’ 

P. 34 „ 7. For ‘touched’ read ‘stained.’ On 1. 17 add note ‘SVetii- 

sVatar III. 18’ and in line 32 after 30 add (line 461). 

P. 35 „ 20. For ‘ and MadhusOdan say’ read ‘ says.’ In 1. 23 before 
XTJT? add sTit^^orr. 

P. 37 „ 2^ For 1037 read 1035. 

P. 38 „ 29. After 770 add ‘ and line 389.’ 

P. 41 „ 7. After ‘ which’ insert ‘ too.’ 

P. 42. The notes * and f lUbuld interchange places. 

P. 45 „ 11. For ‘ some alone’ read ‘ only some.* 

P. 48 „ 20. For 1860 read 1866. 

P. 49 „ 33. For 1671 read 1675 and for 1823, in 1. 34, 1827. 

P. 53 „ 21. For 2076 read 2081. 

P. 54 „ 27. Add ‘ and Mann I. 52’ ; in 1. 31 for 1870 read 1876. 

P. 68 „ 33. After ‘ deluding* add ‘ But see Sirlit. XIV. 19.’ 

P. 61 „ 25, For 1978 read 1986. 

P. 65 „ 24. For 2320 read 2307, 

P. 68 „ 20. For ‘ St. 33 S'ankar* read ‘St. 33 (line 1330) S'ridhar. ’ 

P. 70 „ 28. Add ‘comp. Shankar's note at foot of page 118.* 

P. 72 „ 3. For ‘with the’ read ‘His.* 

P. 74 „ 16. For ‘ first’ read ‘ chief.’ 

P. 88 „ 4. For ‘ reach’ read * reached.’ 

P. 95 „ 31. For 2322 read 2305. 

P. 96 26. For 2324 read 2307. 

P. 117 „ 20. For Ohhttndogyopanishad read SVetis^vataropaniehad. 

Some minor errata, and some errors of punctuation &c,, haye been 
omitted from the aboye list. 



INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 


It is proposed in the present essay to review the question 
of the originality and antiquity of the Bliagavadgitl We 
have here considered that question mainly with reference to 
the theory advanced by Dr. F. Lorinser in the Appendix to 
his “ Die BliagavadgltS/* which has been translated into Eng- 
lish for the Indian Antiquary, It appears to us, however, that 
the investigation of the question, if confined within the limits 
marked out in Dr. Lorinser^s Appendix, will be altogether 
imperfect. And accordingly we shall endeavour in the present 
essay not only to discuss the points taken by Dr. Lorinser, 
but also other points, which are very material in this inve- 
stigation, but which have not recieved due, or indeed any, 
consideration at Dr. Jjorinser’s hands. 

And first, it will be convenient to state in the form of dis- 
tinct propositions those conclusions of Dr. Lorinser^s inquiry, 
with which we are here primarily concerned. As far as prac- 
ticable, I use Dr. Lorinser's own words, as they appear in an 
English dress inthe indian Antiquary, His propositions, then, 
are these : — 

I. On the one hand it is certain that the Bhagavadgita 
dates after Buddha.* 

II. On the other hand its composition must be attributed 
to a period terminating several centuries after the com* 
mencement of the Christian Era.'j' 

III. It can be sufficiently proved that the composer of 
th6 Bhagavadgitfi knew and used the New Testament.^ 

♦ hidian Antiquary ^ Yolf !!• 283cf, 
t Ibid. 

I Ibid 284a, 
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IV. The diite after which the Qltil could not have been 
^ composed must be left an open question till, we are 
certain when S'aiikarEchdrya lived.^ 

Such are the propositions to which Dr. Lorinser’s theory 
about the Gittl may be reduced. We shall now address our- 
selves to the consideration of them in their order. 

And first, as to the Bhagavadgitd dating after Buddha. On 
this point, Dr. Lorinser feels no hesitation in using so strong 
a word as ** certain. ” But although I m<ay once more ex- 
pose myself to the charge of not being ^^sufficiently acquaint- 
ed” with what is dignified with the appellation of ‘'the pre- 
sent state of scientific research’^ on this point, I must 
liiimbly inquire— How has this been rendered “certain”? 
Where has it beeil proved ? And by whom has it been 
proved ? Dr. Lorinser himself has shown no grounds for 
his position. He has not thought fit even to follow the 
ordinary practice of giving in a note the references to the 
authorities on which he relies. Speaking for myself, I con- 
fess, I am quite unprepared to accept this pro 2 >osition of 
Dr. Lorinser as “certain,” and the mere ipse dixit of Dr. 
Lorinser, or for the matter of that, of any one else, will 
not be enough to convince me of it. Tlie only argument upon 
the point, which I am aware of, is one to be derived from a 
statement contained in Professor H. H. Wifson's Eeview of 
Sohlegel’s edition of the Bhagavadgit^. Commenting on Gita 
XVI. 7. the Professor observes as follows “It is clear from 
the subsequent passage that the Bauddhas are especially 
intended as the beings of tlie demoniacal order.”| Now it 
need scarcely be said that if this were correct, it ' would be 
conclusive. But it is not correct. For mark wliat follows. 

• Indian Antiquary^ Vol. IL 283cf. 
t Essays ou Sanskrit Literature, Vul. III. 150. 
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‘ S'aiilcarft,’ Professor Wilson goes on to say, states tliem 
to be tbe Wiembers of thje Lokfiyatika sect, wbicli was a 
division of the Baiuldhas/’ Now remarking parenthetically, 
that not only S'ankar, but also Madhustidan Sarasvatt and 
S'ridhar Svumt, explain the passage as alluding to the 
Lokayatiks, I must point out, that Professor Wilson has 
fallen into error in speaking of the Lokayatiks as a division 
of the Bauddhas. And his learned Editor, Dr. Reinhold Rost, 
shows himself to be of this opinion by putting a Quaere 
against the Professor's remark. The Lokayatiks, as every 
reader of Madhav’s Sarvadars'anasangraha is aware, are in 
truth identical with the Charvaks or Materialists, a sect 
essentially different from the Buddhists. And the conclusion, 
therefore, seems to me to follow, that Professor Wilson, in 
speaking of the allusion to the Bauddhas as clear, was him- 
self clearly committing a mistake. But further, while I 
concede, that the doctrines alluded to in the passage under 
discussion are very like those of the Lokayatiks, still it seems 
to me that they do not appear there in that developed and 
definite form in which they appear even in the work of 
Brihaspati, as we know it from the extracts in the Sarva- 
dars'anasangraha.^ That work exhibits them, I think, in a 
more advanced and fully developed form, and probably 
therefore belongs to a considerably later age, than the 
Bhagavadgitil. Now Bi-ihaspati appears to have been the 
first author of a systematic Lokayatik work, and the.Bh^guri 

* First section passim, MadhusCldau^sand S'lidhaFs commentaries 
onGitii XVI. 11. contain quotations from Brihaspati not in verse but 
in sfitras. And this was probably the oldest form of Brlhaspati’s 
work, what is the relation to it of the work cited from by Madhav ? 
I bare lio access to either the sdtras or the verses in original, and 
cannot answer the question. The argument in the text must, 
therefore, be taken subject to considerable allowances. 
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Tlk(i alluded to in Patanjali’s MaL&blifishya^ was very pro- 
bably a commentary on Byihaspati's work. See then bow 
the matter stands. The GttI may be taken as standing 
chronologically prior to B^ihaspati ; Byihaspati as prior to the 
BhUguri Tikfi ; the Bliaguii Tik&as prior to Patanjali ; and 
Patanjali as prior to the beginning of the first century 
before Christ-t How old, then, must the Gitd be ? True, 
the argument here is based, in very great measure, not on 
ascertained facts, but on mere presumptions. But on tlie 
other hand, it must be remembered, that these presumptions 
are such as the facts before us render very likely. And if 
they ai*e correct, they lead logically to the conclusion, that the 
GttR is much older than Br. Lorinser’s school would fain allow 
it to be. 

But apart from this last branch of the argument, which, as 
just remarked, is mainly based on presumptions ; if it is true, 
as I contend it is, tliat the Git{t does not contain that allusion 
to the Buddhists which Professor Wilson thought it contained ; 
and if it thei'efore follows, as it must be admitted to follow, 
that the conclusion which might be drawn from the sup- 
posed allusion must fall to the ground ; then it seems to me 
a very pertinent inquiry to ask— what ground Dr. Lorinser 
has for the very unqualified and unhesitating assertion, which 
he has ventured to make about the relative dates of the composi- 
tion of the Gita and the rise of Buddhism. Of any other 
ground than that above disposed of I cannot see the slight- 
est trace. And I do nl)t think it at all unlikely, that 
the statement of Professor Wilson above referred to has 

* Under Finiui VII 3, 44 (Bani^ras Ed. p, 115 ) and see Kaiyat 
on the same. * 

t See the introduction to our Edition of Bhartrihari (Bombay Series 
of Sausk|rit Olassics) where the authorities on this point are collected. 
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been taken by some later writers as laying down a finally 
established proposition, to be treated in all discussions on the 
subject as embodying, in Dr. Lorinser’S language, one of the 
‘results already won,’ or as Professor Weber phrases it, 
as forming part of ‘the present state of scientific research.' I 
know, and have elsewhere pointed out, at least one instance 
of an assertion, made by one scholar with words of limitation 
and qualification, which has been afterwards repeated by 
another scholar without any such diluting expression, as if it 
wore a proved and well recognized truth. And the scholar 
who copies in this fashion is a criti3al German, ‘whose autho- 
rity in the sphere of Indian Philology’, as wo are for the 
first time told by Dr. Lorinser, ‘is recognized even in India.’f 
That being so, the question still remains— Is or is not the 
Git^ older thati Buddhism ? I own that in formiijfg an opinion 
on this point, the materials at my command are unfortunately 
very scanty. But in the absence of anything else, I think 
that they furnish quite sufficient ground for holding, at least 
as a sort of provisional hypothesis, that the Gita is older, and 
not later, than the rise of Buddhism. For in the first place, 
as is, and indeed must be, admitted on all hands, there is no 
express mention of the name or doctrines of Buddha in the 
Bhagavadgitl.. In the second place, there is not even any im- 
plied allusion to either Buddha or his doctrines, the only 
passage which has been relied on as containing such an allu* 
sion having been shown above to refer to a totally different 
sect. Now I admit at once, what, indeed, I have elsewhere 
contended for, that a merely negative argument of this nature 
is not in ordinary cases of much value.^ Nor do I adduce it 

* ^ee Indian Antiquary^ Vol 11. 73. 

t Ihid 284. 

t See ‘Was the BAmAyana copied from Homer* P p. 41. I may, 
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here as entitled to much force. Nevertheless, in view of the 
fact that the Gitd, in some parts, is. concerned with topics 
identical witli those to which Buddhism addresses itself, and in 
.view of this other fact, that various opinions held by other 
thinkers^ are alluded to in the course of the work, this negative 
argument doCs appear to me to ho worth some consideration. 
Further, I think, that tlie way in which the Veds are spoken 
of in more than one passage of the Gita, shows that the 
composition of the work must be referred to a time when no 
attack had as yet been made on their authority. f For being, 
as is conceded even by Dr. Lorinser, the work of one who 
was himseit* thoroughly orthodox, f it is not likely, that tlie 
Gita Would add strength to the hands of the heterodox Bud* 
dliists, by sliowing a split in the phalanx of orthodox Hin- 
duism at theainaiu point of contest between the two parties* 
It seems to me more likelyj that the Git^ was a work of the 
age immediately preceding the Buddhistic revolution — on© 
outcome, probably, of that general upheaval of religious 
feeling, Which Culminated at last in the heresy of Gautam 
Buddha. 

Now in this state of the case, I repeat, I am entirely un- 
prepared to accept Dr. Lori user’s statement, that it is 
‘’certain” that the Bhagavadgit^ ‘‘dates after Buddha.” 
Dr. Lorinser adduces no argument, does not even refer to 
any authority for his position. And this leads to a remark, 

perhaps, he permitted to point out that Prof. Lightfoot in his review 
of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has expressed a view agreeing with ours, as 
to this ‘negative agreement.’ See Ooiitemporary Review (January). 

• See XIII. 4 or XVIII. 2,13 among other passages. 

t See IL 42, 45 or VI. 44 or IX 21. Of course there is no direct 
defiance of the authority of the Veds but the reverse. Nevertheless 
the way they are spoken of is worthy of note, and seems to mark a 
sort of compromise. 

i Ind, Ant, VI. II. 284a and see Thomson’s QitdpawtT??. 
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which I mny have to make in several places in the course of 
this discussion, that Dr. Loriiiser very rarely refers his 
readers to the authorities for his assertions. I own, I find it 
quite impossible to satisfy myself, that there are more than 
a very few facts in the history of Saiiskvit Literature, which 
we are entitled to speak of as historically “ certain.” That 
being so, I think, every reader has a right to expect, that the 
authorities for all important statements involved in any 
discussion should be always very carefully referred to. And 
I may say, that this is the general, if not tiie universal, prac- 
tice. Dr. Lorinser, however, has laid down several proposi- 
tions in the course of his essay, like the one which we have 
just been discussing, without giving his readers the slightest 
cine to the arguments or the author^ies by wliich those proposi- 
tions are supported. And the consequence is, tljat it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to deal with them except by the method 
of giving a bare denial to a bare assertion. 

We now proceed to tlie second point, and I think it 
need not detain us long; for I at once confess, that I cannot 
understand the meaning of Dr. Loririser^s Avords. A period 
terminating several centuries after the commencement of the 
Christian Era,”^ may mean all the time from tlie beginning of 
the world to the year of Grace one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five I It is, of course, clear, that Dr. Lorinser 
means something less vague than this, but what that aome- 
thing is, I have hitherto failed to perceive clearly. It is 
possible, that Dr. Lorinser means by it a period marked by 
certain noteworthy characteristics, which closed several 
centuries after Christ. But if so, I submit, that Dr. iJbrinser 
ought to have told us what those characteristics are, and 
also, for the purposes of the present argument, when the 


* Ind. And,, Vol. 11. 283a. 
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period in Lis opinion commenced. For a work may belong 
to a period ** terminating several centuries after the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era,’’ and yet may itself have 
been composed even before the birth of Christ. However, as 
already stated, no information on these matters is furnished 
by Dr. Lorinser ; and his proposition without such inform- 
ation is so very vague, that it is impossible to grapple with it. 
We shall, therefore, proceed without further ado to the third 
of Dr. Lorinser*s points as stated above. 

This third point is really the most important point of 
all ; it is, as I may say, borrowing the language of Prof. Max 
Muller, the sheet-anchor of Dr. Lorinser’s theoiy. The 
point is, that it is possible to prove that the author of the 
Gita knew and used the New Testament. Let us endeavour 
to see how Dr. Lorinser satisfies himself that he has proved 
this. His argument seems to be as follows : — S'unkardcharya 
lived in the eighth century A. C.; from that it is to be 
inferred that the Gita was composed at the earliest some five 
centuries earlier ; at that time there were Christian commu- 
nities in India ; and there was also an Indian Translation 
of tlie Bible belonging probably to the first or second century 
A. C. In this waj',” Dr. Lorinser then goes on to observe, 
the possibility that the composer of the Bhagavadgit^ may 
have been acquainted not merely with the general teaching 
of Christianity, but also with the very writings of the New 
Testament^ might be shown in a very natural way, without 
the necessity of having recourse to rash hypothesis.'**^ And 
next, coupling with this possibility '‘the fact that we can 
find in the Bhagavadgita passages, and" these not single and 
obscure, but ntimerous and clear, which present a surprising 
similarity to passages in the New Testament,’^ Dr. Lorinser 


♦ Ind. Ant , Vol IL 284«. 
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sees conclusive proof tlmt the composer (of the Bhagavad- 
git&) was acquainted with the writings of the New Testament, 
and used them as he thought Q. E. D. 

Now it appears to me, that every single step in this rea- 
soning is open to objections of a more or less grave charac- 
ter. Let us take the several steps in their order. It is by 
no means certain that S'ankar flourished in the eighth cen- 
tury A. C. Dr. Lorinser himself thinks that the “ reasons’* 
on which this hypothesis rests, though weighty,’* can 
make no claim to irrefragable certainty.”t I quite concur. 
Eut when Dr. Lorinser indulges the hope, that Shankar’s 
date may prove to be later than the eighth century ,l{! I entirely dif- 
fer from him. My expectation, on the contrary, is that the correct 
date will turn out to be at least a century or two earlier. I 
cannot go into the question at length on this occasion. I 
shall only refer in brief to some considerations which appear 
to me to support my position. In his paper on the antiquity 
of the Mah&bhai-at, Professor BhSriiarkar, arguing from the 
data furnished by certain inscriptions which he refers to, 
suggests two alternative dates for S'ankar, the later of which 
is earlier by two centuries than the date fixed by the ‘‘ usual 
hypothesis.^^§ Again MMhav^oh^rya in his S'ankarvija^^a 
— a work which dates from about 1350 A C. [j — speaks of S'ankar 
^as (aji^hce, ‘Veil extolled by ancient poets, 

and of his own work as one in which 

(“ the substance of the old work on the victories of S'ankar is 
clearly stated.”) Now it seems to me, that before a person 

• Ibid 286. 

ti6*d2836, ♦ 

Ibid 296a. 

§ Journal B. B. B. A. S. Vol. X, p. 89. 

II Swe Cowell’s Kusuin&njali, Preface p. x. 

f S'aukarvijaya I, 1 and 4&o- Prof. Wilson’s essays &c. Ill, 192-3. 
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like Mtidliav could speak of a writer as or ancient 

poet, tins latter must have preceded him by a considerably 
long period of time, say five or six centuries at the very 
least; while the hero of the predecessor’s laudatory work 
must also have probably gone before liis biographer by 
about a century or two. Furthermore, I find tliat the re- 
cords of the Majb of S'ringeri, whicli owes its first esta- 
blishment* to S'ankarachdrya, exhibit a list of the several 
occupants of the Gadi, which according to the ordinary 
computation would send S'ankar into a much higher anti- 
quity than tlie ^usual hypothesis” gives him.’^ Once more, tlie 
Editor of Aiiaiidagiri’s S'ankarvijaya states that according to the 
traditions which have descended to him in a line of literary 
succession, S'ankar must have lived about 1200 years ngo.f 
But let that pass. Let us for the moment concede to 
Dr. Lorinser that Shankar did flourish in the eigiith century. 
Still I fail to see, by what possible process of ratiocination 
that alone could enable either Prof- Lassen, or Dr. Lorinser, or 
any one else, to say that the Git^ could not have been com- 
posed earlier than the third century after Christ. Tiie 
reasoning is simply beyond me. Unfortunately, Dr- Lorin- 
ser, here as elsewhere, gives no references, even thougli he 
does not set out the arguments for his propositions. But 
if the opinion of Lassen which he refers to is that expressed 
in the Preface to his edition of Schlegel’s Bhagavadglta, I* 
must say, tliat I think Dr. Lorinser lias not correctly stated 
Prof. Lassen’s view. That view is, in Lassen’s own words, as 
follows ;-‘‘Si conjecturam facerepar est, quinque fere saeculis 
ante S'ankaram editam fuisse BhagavmfgitAm facile credider- 

lu fact the records give his date also, but I cannot yet make up 
mind to place reliance on them. Seejuurual 13. 13, R, A, S,VoI, X 373 
t See preface. 
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Tims far Lassen. Contrast Lorinser. It must not 
be^ forgotten, that it {sciL Lassen's inference) only professes 
to give the earliest date nt which the Bhagavadgif^ could 
liave been coTnposed.*’f Is this a correct interpretation ? 
Surely what Prof. Lassen can easily believe*' is not the 
utmost that lie will believe. On the contrarj^ the inference 
which I think may legitimately be drawn from Prof. Lassen’s 
words as above quoted, especially when taken in connection 
with the preceding argument which is summed up in them, 
is that the interval he mentions is in his view much nearer 
the minimum than the maximum interval. But however 
that may be, it is perfectly clear, that the fixing of a termi- 
nus ad quern can never by itself lead to the terminus a quo ; 
and even if I have misunderstood Lassen, I still contend, 
that the argument which I am now conibating is essentially 
illogical, and such as no amount of mere authority can sup- 


The next step in Dr. Lorinser’s argument brings us to 
the question of the earliest existence of Christian communi- 
ties in India. Now on this point again, Dr. Loriiiser’s de- 
liverance is remarkably jiGsitive. ‘*We know,” he says in one 
part of his Dissertation, “ we know that there were already at 
that time Christian communities in India.”t And in another 
part, he says in even more powerful language, know 

for certain that there were numerous Christian communities 
in India in the first century of the Christian era, which 
continued under the name of Thomas Christians and were 
found by the Portugue8e.”§ This is decidedly a rather strong 

• P. XXXVI, 
t Ind, Ant, Vol. II. 283a. 

X Ind, Ant, volume II. 283&, (; 

§ Ibid2Soa. la the seventh volume oi the Asiatic Besearches, there 
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tiling to say, but of course Dr. Lorinser cites no autliority 
for his assertion, shows no means of ^certain knowledge. Dean 
Milman, indeed, says, that ** even of Andrew in Achaia and 
in Scythia, of Thaddeus in Edessa, Matthew or Matthias in 
-Ethiopia, of Thomas in Parthia and Southern India, of 
Bartholomew in Judaea, there remain but vague, late, contradic- 
tory runxours which hardly aspire to legends.”^ But then 
Dean Milman is only a prosaic historian after all. And 
Gibbon is no better, seeing that he "talks of the legend of 
antiquity which tells of St. Thomas’s preaching the Gospel in 
India.*’f I will not quote WheelerJ or Kaye§ in order fur- 
ther to confirm this view about the reality of St. Thomas’s 
mission- But it does seem to me, that this instance of 
Dr. Lorinser’s dogmatism in the teeth of such a mass of 
authority— and powerful authority too — is not calculated to 
impress . one favourably about the value to be attached to 

is a paper on the history of this Malabar community of Christians, 
and we learn there, that *‘the nflBliatiou of thht community on the 
Apostle St. Thomas was an invention of the bigoted Portuguese 
missionaries,” opposed to all the traditions of the community itself. 
And the writer expresses his surprise, that the story “unsupported 
as it is by historical proof is asserted and repeated by even Protes- 
tant writers as Baldseus and Valentyn” (see p. 366). 

• History of Christianity I. 387. Another orthodox historian 
of Christianity, Dr, J, 0. L. Gieseler, seems in effect to concur in 
this view, for he thinks it probable that the tradition is of Manichaean 
origin (see "Vol. I. of Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical History p. 79), and the 
Manichman sect rose about the close of the third century A. C. Dr. 
Gieseler says generally (p. 76). “ The history of the other apostles’^ 
(dciL except St. Paul) “ and their early pupils is involved in great 
obscurity and has frequently been much disfigured by mistakes and 
fabrications” — a passage which furnishes an instructive commentary 
on Dr. Lorinser ’s words above' quoted, 

t Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (Bohnfe Ed.) Vol. V. 261. 

X History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 390. 

§ Christianity in India p. 3 et 9 eq. 
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Lis strong assoTerations. And when Dr. Lorinser goes on 
to refer to Eusebius as an important witnesSi h^ seems to 
forget, that out of his own mouth, Eusebius has been 
all but convioted of being rather a romancer than a 
sober historian. For wo read in Gibbon The gravest 
of the eoolesiastioal historians, Eusebius himself, indirectly 
confesses that he has related whatever might redound to 
the gloiy, and that be has suppressed all that could tend 
to the disgrace, of his religion.** Such an acknowledgment’* 
Gibbon very justly goes on to say, ‘Vill naturally excite 
suspicion that a writer who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of history has not paid a very strict regard to 
the observance of the other.**^ And it is not entirely unworthy 
of note, that whereas the Gospel which, upon the authority 
of Eusebius, is supposed to have been found in India in the 
second century after Clirist, was the Hebrew Gospel of St. 
Matthew, j* Dean Milman declares, that *Vhere that Gospel was 
written, in what language originally, are questions to which no 
authoritative answer can be given.” J Upon the whole, I think, 

* See Decline and Fall, Vol. II. 68. Compare Milman’s Hist, of 
Christ, Vol. III. p. 860. The notes there and also at p, 17 of Gie- 
seler's History above referred to show how even Eusebius has found 
his advocates. “Probably” says Dean Milman “Eusebius en*ed 
more often from credulity than from dishonesty.’* Be it so. Never- 
theless the value of Eusebius's statements, even on this view, must 
be very small indeed. As to Eusebius’s intellectual aptitude as a 
historian, see Strauss Life of Jesus (1865) Yol. I. 35; and also that 
wellknown work, Supernatural Eeligion, Vol. I. p, 124, We may 
add Eero, that it is on Eusebius’s authority, that Dr. Gieseler 
seems to accept the reality of St. Bartholomew’s mission to 
India (p. 79). 

t /nd. Ant, Vol. II. p. 283. Even Eusebius puts it no higher than 
*it is said that he found’ &c. See Westcott on the Canon p. 70. 

} Hist, of Christ Vol. I. p, 386 ; and see too Greg’s Creed of 
Christendom I. p. Ill et se^. ; and Supernatural Eeligion Yol. I. 
p. 473 ef scj. 
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it must necessarily be admitte^l by every unbiassed inquirer 
into this subject, that the evidence for this early existence of 
Christian communities in India, looked at from any point 
of view whatever, is of the weakest possible description. 
If wo judged simply by the weight of authority, it would be 
far more safe to abide by the oonclusions of two such emi- 
nent historians as Gieseler and Milman, than by the biassed 
statements of any other writer, even of Eusebius or Lorinser. 
If we applied to these various stories the historical tests laid 
down by Grote and Cornewall Lewis, and insisted on con- 
temporary evidence, refusing to believe any statements that 
were not substantiated by such evidence, we should, I think, 
€x concessisf have at once to reject these stories. But even 
examining them by less exacting rules of historical criticism, 
they do not appear to me to be sufficiently vouched for. For 
there is not, I believe, any older writer than Eusebius to 
whom the stories can he traced; yet St. Thomas and St. Bar- 
tholomew lived in the first century after Christ, and Pantaenus*^ 
in the second, while Eusebius himself belongs to the middle 
of the fourth century. The truth seems to be, as remarked 
by Dr. Gieseler, that ‘‘the real but later founders of churches 

* Sir John Kaye says (p. 6 n), “ There is no reason, indeed, 
to doubt that Pantaenus visited India, in all probability the island 
of Ceylon and the Malabar Coast.*’ I cannot find, that this rests on 
any older authority than the statements of Eusebius and Ambrose 

(1 Gieseler 230, whore the remark on Pantaenus in the text ou^ht 
to be noted, as also the diverging accounts referred to in the 
note about the succession of teachers in the school to which he 
belonged). It is also to be remarked concerning Pantsenus that, 
as admitted even by Sir John Kaye, ** it is not easy to say what 
he left behind him or who succeeded him iu the great work. The 
history of the Christian Church in the east here sinks into a clould 
of obscurity.*’ Ool. Wilford (Asiatic ReseaiKshes Vol. X. p. 69 et seq,) 
has some observations as to St. Thomas and PautseuuSi but it is 
impossible to attach any weight to them. 
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have been fi’equently transferreJ to the times of the apostles 
by tradition” — a circumstance very natural and easy to under- 
stand, and one which, according to the writer in the Asiatic 
liesearches above referred to, is known to have actually come 
to i>ass with regard to the Christian Church at Malabar. 

Dean Milman has said : — *‘Tlie otlier scattered communities 
of Christians disseminated through various parts of Asia, 
oh the coast of Malabar, perhaps in China, have no satis- 
factory evidence of Apostolic or even of very early date ; 
they are so deeply impregnated with the Nestorian system 
of Christianity, which during the interval between the decline 
of the reformed Zoroastrianism and the first outburst of 
Islamism spread to a great extent throughout every part 
of the Eastern continent, that there is every reason to sup- 
pose them Nestorian in their origin.”^ To a somewhat 
similar effect is the following passage from Dr. Gieseler : 

The Persian church had now broken off all connexion 
with the church of the Koman empire, and the Kings of 
Pei-sia from Pherozes onward (461-488) favoured this sepa- 
ration for political reasons. Tliese Christians, who had the 
bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, were called by their 
opponents Nestorians, though they called themselves Chald«ean 
Christians, and in India Thomas-Christians.”f But it is unneces* 
sary to further labour this point. Dr. Lorinser brings forward 
no evidence in support of his position ; and on such a point, 
it might even be enough to pit against Lis assei-tion the 
above passages from the writings of two such historians as 
Milman and Gieseler, who, if they had a bias at all, would 
have a bias in favour of Dr. Lorinser’s position. 


♦ Hist, of Christ. II. 31. 
t Kccles. Hist. 1, 404, 
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We next oome to a point, wliicb^ as stated by Dr« Lorinser 
himself, ^'is of peculiar importance in the present discussion 
and I would, therefore, first set forth in Dr. Lorinser’s own 
words what he says upon it. ‘‘ Further * he says ‘‘there 
already existed an Indian Translation of the New Testament, 
of which we have positive proof* in the ^writings of St. 
Chrysostom, which seems to have been till now overlooked 
by Indian Antiquarians. The place in question is Evang* 
Joan. Homil. I. cap. 1 and runs as follows : — 

“The Syrians too, and Egyptians, and Indians, and Per- 
sians^ and Ethiopians, and innumerable other nations, 
translating into their own tongues the doctrines derived 
from this man, barbarians though they were, learnt to phi- 
losophise.*’* Now a variety of observations arises on this 
passage. And first I must say, that on a point of such 
“peculiar importance,” I wish Dr. Lorinser’s words had been 
perfectly precise, even beyond the reach of cavil. It may be 
my fault, or Dr. Lorinser’s, or of Dr, Lorinser’s translator; 
but what is precisely meant by the word “ already*' in the 
above sentence, and what precise fact it is of which we have 
“positive proof,” seems to me vei-y far from clear. I, how- 
ever, take “already” to mean before the third century, and 
the “positive proof’^ to apply only to the fact of the existence 
of the translation, apart from the date to which that trans- 
lation is to be referred. This being premised, let us now 
examine the real value of this new evidence. Who, in the 
first place, are the Indians ? Is it “ positively proved” that 
the word Indians here means the people of this country? The 

* It may be useful, considering the strength of this expression, to 
refer to the observations of Strauss at pp, 48 et aeq. of the first 
Volume of his Life of Jesus. And see our remarks further on 
upon this point 

t Ind, Ant Voh 11. 283^. 
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qiiestian is Jfut for a Tariety of reasons* Writing of tlie reign 
of Constantine — and Chrysostom flourished in the same century 
with him — Dean Milman says: — **The liomans called this coun- 
try (namely that about tlie Bed Sea with that of the Homerites 
on the other side of the Arabian Gulf) by the Tague name 
of “ the nearer India while our country seems to have 
passed under the name of Further India. ^ This alone 
would throw considerable suspicion on the theory identi- 
fying Chrysostom’s 'Tndians*’ with the people of this country. 
But secondly, the maxim of noecitur a socits also points in the 
same direction ; for the other peoples enumerated by Chryso- 
stom belong exactly to that part of Asia which might be 
regarded as connected with the “nearer India*’ of the Eomans. 
And lastly, when St. Chrysostom is pleased to speak of all the 
nations named by him as “ barbarians” whom the study of the 
doctrines of Jesus, for the flrst time in their national life, 
taught how to philosophise, those expressions also, even taken cum 
grano as we shall show further on they must be taken, apply 
more properly to the people about the Bed Sea than to the 
countrymen of Patanjali, of Kalidas, of Varfihamihir. These 
considerations, it is submitted, throw at the very least an ex- 
tremely strong suspicion upon the identiflcation of the 

Indians” and the Hindus.t 

* And see too Gieseler Yol. I. p. 79 where ludia is stated to be 
probably identical with Yemen, and several authorities are cited 
for this view. See also Mr. BurneU’s elaborate paper in 3 Indian 
Antiquary 309a. note and 1 Supernatural Religion p. 476 et seq, 

t Sir John Kaye, speaking of Fanteenus’s visit to India, says (p. 
6 note) that the balance of evidence collected by Mr* Hough iu 
his * History of Ohiistiauity in India’ is against the latter hypothesis,*^ 
namely, ** that the scene of Pantsenus’s labours was the coast of 
Arabia.” I confess, 1 cannot bring myself to this conclusion. The 
coutraiy, I must say, appears to me more correct. Besides the evi- 
dence collected by Mr. Hough is not in my opinion of very much 
historical value, and the arguments adduced axe extremely weak. Mr. 
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But further. It appears to me clear upon the very face of 
the passage, that the author is a rhetorician indulging in 
hyperbolical language. And what we are able to infer from 
this passage is amply confirmed by the information about St. 
Chrysostom which we receive from* Gibbon. This, indeed, 
seems to have occurred to Dr. Lorinser also. But he says, 
that the consideration ‘‘ loses its force, when we remember 
that all the translations mentioned by name in this passage, 
with the single exception of the Indian, are known to us 
from other sources and are still extant.*’*^ Dl^on this one or 
two observations arise, and again by reason of Dr. Lorinser’s 
reticence as to his authorities. Are the dates of these trans- 
&tions perfectly well settled? And if they are, are they 
settled upon authority independent of this statement of St. 

Hough says in one place : — “ Baronins the Marty rologist concluded 
that there were two Bishops named Frame ntinus, one presiding over 
the church of Ethiopia, and the other over that of India proper ; the 
reader will judge whether this is a more reasonable way of solving 
the difficulty than by drawing a summary conclusion which would 
deprive the History of the Indian Church of this interesting narra- 
tive.^’ Not having any wish as to the preservation or otherwise of 
this ‘‘ interesting narrative,” I own, that I consider the suggestion of 
Baronins the less reasonable of the two hypotheses. Clemens Alexau- 
drinus^s description of India need not necessarily have been learnt 
from Pantsenus. And there seems to be some doubt as to Pauteenus’s 
exact relation with Clement. See Gieseler I. 230 and II. Supernatural 
l^ligion 191. The opinions of Fabricius and Niecamp are not 
anything like conclusive evidence, even if they are of any force at all, 
as to the reality of Pantsenus’s mission to India. Bunsen (Hippolytus 
and his age 1. 285) speaks of Pantseuus’s Mission to India-^ 
“ which means or includes, South Arabia.” Pr. Westcott by putting 
India between inverted commas, seems to indicate at least a doubt 
08 to the precise scene of Pautseuus’s labours. (Westoott ou the Canon 
p. 297.) 

• l7id. Ant Vol. II. 184, If this statement be correct, it certainly 
becomes all the more remarkable that the * Indian Translation^ alone 
should not be forthcoming. Does it not lend some , support to the view 
put forward in the text P 
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Chrysostom These questions are of very great moment, for 
unless they can be answei-ed in the afiSrmative, we cannot 
obtain that corroboration for St. Chrysostom which Dr. Lo- 
rinser endeavours to find for him. And further it must be 
remembered, that taking this statement of St. Chrysostom 
at the best, we have to weigh against it the unquestionable 
circumstances that no such Indian Translation is now forth- 
coming ; that such a translation is never alluded to any where 
else ; that if there had been any such translation, the Chris- 
tians would have taken very good care that it should 
not be lost; and that in those early years of Cliris- 
tianity, it is not very likely, that Christian Missionaries 
should have come over to India, and been able to master 
even one of tlie languages of the country sufficiently to trans- 

* These questions were suggested, only becau.se Dr. Lorinser ex- 
presses himself in various places as thoroughly satisfied about things as 
to which the evidence is of a very meagre and weak description. Since 
this was written, however, I have found, that there is some 
foundation for Dr, Lorinser’s assertion. At the same time it 
is remarkable, and of very great importance in this argu- 
ment, that the dates of these translations aro not themselves 
well settled at all. As to the Syriac see Davidson Biblical Criticism 
p. 597 ; as to the Egyptian p. 653 ; as to the Ethiopic p. 648-9 : as to 
the Persian p. 667 though this, by the way, does not seem to be men- 
tioued in Smith’s Dictionaiy of the Bible, which may be consulted as 
to all the version, under the article Yersions (ancient.) I may also 
quote here the following words of Dr. Davidson as affording very 
strong oonfirmatioii to the view I have ventured to express in the 
text as to the value of Chrysostom ^s testimony. After mentioning 
Chrysostom’s “ boast*’ about numerous translations, Dr. Davidson 
says, ^*Bat we are scarcely justified in attaching much significance to 
this language. The eloquent father speaks in the hyperbolical, exag- 
gerated strain of the orator, rather than in the sober tone of truth 
and reality. The Greek passage need not be quoted, as it may be 
found in March’s Michaelis, where the learned translator obseives, 
that Chrysostom has weakened his own evidence by the addition of 
the words ’innumerable other nations*’ ’’ 
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late the Bible into it. Di% Lorinser thinks, we may be 
certain that Chrysostom would not have expressly mentioned 
the Indian if he had not had positive knowledge of a trans- 
lation in their tongue*’*^ There is some force in this remark* 
On the other hand, it is certainly not necessary to suppose 
any personal or positive knowledge. A mere rumour is quite 
sufficient for the purposes of a rhetorical flourish, though it 
is q]|rite insufficient: for the purposes of sober trustworthy 
liistory. And St. Chrysostom's words above cited ap'pear 
to me, I confess, to have too much of the rhetorical ring 
about them. It is well known, too, that he was a man of a parti- 
cularly fervid imagination, one who had gone through a 
regular training in rhetoric, and one, therefore, not likely to 
weigh his words with much accuracy. f Upon the whole, then, 
I do not think that any weight is due to the statement of 
St. Clirysostom which Dr. Lorinser values so highly. 
It is probably of as much, or rather as little, value as the 
rumour mentioned by his namesake Dio Chrysostom about 
an Indian Translation of Homer, which also has recently 
been raised to the dignity of a historical truth. J 

One word more on this important point. “The Indian 
Translation*' says Dr. Lorinser “of which he (i. e, Chryso- 
stom) knew must have existed for at least a hundred years 
before information about it could in those times have reached 
liim.”§ Very likely. But this remark, it seems to me, has 
also a value on the opposite side. If the mere infonnatinn 
would take a hundred years to reach Chrysostom, surely a 
con6idei*ably longer period than a hundred yeai-s would be 

♦ Ind. Ant Vul. II. 284a. 

t See Gibbon (Bohn’s ed.) Vol. IIL p. (M)l. 

X See Ind. Ant Vol. I, 176; and see ‘‘was the Bhm&yana 
copied fiom Homer ?*' p. 11 , 

§ Ind* Ant Vol. II. 284a. 
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irequired for the Missionaries of Christianity to come as far 
as India; to learn even one of the Indian languages, 
and to prepare a tiunslation of the Bible into that language. 
And if we remember further, that the real propagation of 
Christianity among the “ Heathen” did not commence till 
the time of St. Paul, and was not commenced even then 
without something like opposition from the older Apostles,^ 
surely we must come to the conclusion, that when Dr. Lo- 
rinser asks us to believe, that the date of this translation may 
possibly reach to i\\e first or second century A. C.f he makes 
a somewhat strong demand upon our credulity. And this 
quite apart from the question which will be referred to fur- 
ther on as to the dates of the composition of the origiiuil 
Gospels themselves* 

But at this part of the argument, a suspicion seems to hav^ 
crossed Dr. Lorinser’s own mind, that this story of an Indian 
Translation of the New Testament is so indifferently vouched 
for, that it may probably not be of much historioal value. And 
so he proceeds to discuss another alternative. But even” says 
he ‘‘if we shut our eyes to the existence of an Indian Trans- 
lation of the New Testament, it would still be possible that a 
Brahma^ acquainted with the Greek language may have known 
and used the original text.'’J According to the maxim that 
noticing is impossible except what involves a contradiction, 
this possibility may be accepted. But it seems to me that all the 

* Strauss Life of Jesus L 298. Milman also, (Vol. I. 380-1) seems 
to admit this*. 

t Dr. Davidson ^8 highly reasonable observation may be quoted 
upon this* He says : ** No man could think, as Marsh rightly affirms, 
of translating the Greek Testament before its several parts were oon« 
nected and united in a volume, that is before the canon was formed. 
But the canon was not formed before the middle of the second centu* 
ry.** See Biblical Criticism p, 697. 

J Ind, Ant, II, 284ct, 
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probabilities point exactly the otliei* way. It must be re- 
membered, that in the days to which these matters are 
to be referred, tlie Christian came not as a ruler as he comes 
now, but as one going to interfere with the religion of the 
people, without the power of physical force to back him, 
and without being able to dangle before their eyes any 
temporal reward to be secured by conversion to Christianity. 
And when we remember this ; when we remenH)ev also that 
there lias always been a prejudice against foreign tongues 
among our people wljich is preserved in the line ^ 

JTTTf hHt: ; wlien we remember further, that 

even in our own days it is because of the ulterior advantages 
wliich the study of the English language affords that that 
language is learnt by many of our people ; once more when 
we remember that, even in spite of these advantages, those 
strata of our society which have not directly or indirectly 
much connexion with the foreigner in other ways still 
continue impervious to the influences of the English language; 
when we remember all this, and couple with it the just 
assertion of Professor Wilson that Alexander’s invasion had 
but little influence on India we cannot but come to the 
conclusion, I think, that it is an exceedingly ‘‘rash hypo- 
thesis,” which, without a scintilla of evidence, imagines a 
Briilimap of the first or second century after Christ to have 
been acquainted with the Greek language. The rashness of the 
hypothesis appears to me, I confess, to be increased immensei^ 
ly, when we are asked to believe, that tlie Gl*eek work 
whioli the Brahma^ studied and used was the New Testament, 
the Holy Book of a religion which sent out its Missionaries 
with the Avowed object of destroying all the other religions 

* See Mill’s British India by Wilson Vuh I. p. U8, And compare 
Wheeler’s India Vol, III. 240, 
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of the worU, ftnd i^mong others the religion of this same 
Brahmaulcal student of tl&e language of Greece. Dr. Lorinser 
seems to tliixik, tliat his supposition may perhaps find con- 
firmation iu the circumslanoe, that ^‘besides the New Testament, 
there are traces of tlie use of the Book of Wisdom which 
was originally written in Greek.”* But the existence of 
these tvaoea descried by Dr. Lorinser has itself never been 
proved. Pai*aU^8 between the GitSi and the Book of Wisdom 
there may be. Tliese, too, however, may be only apparent 
and unreal. But even if they were very substantial and 
real, I should still strongly demur to the inference that 
the Gita must have borrowed from the Book of Wisdom. 
Much more strongly should I demur to the use of this illo- 
gical deduction as a premiss upon which to base any furthta* 
deduction. What if I said, that the supposition that the 
New Testament borrowed from tlie GitS may perhaps find 
confirmation in the circumstance that the Book of Wisdom 
also shows traces of its use ? 

And here a question of the last importance in this inquiry 
\ presents itself. While Dr. Lorinser is talking of the existence 
^ of translations of the Neto Testament in the first and 

second centuries after Christ, is it not a matter of at least 
grave doubt whether the original itself existed at that 
early period ? Dr. Lorinser writes as if the conclusion which 
lie draws was not at all in conflict with conclusions arrived 
at by other writers on independent reasoning. He does not 
even passingly notice any such conclusions. I shall therefore 
notice them. For although Dr. Lorinser may conveniently 
ignore the work of his countryman, Dr* ^?*auss, and others, 
I am of opinion that a complete investigation of the point be* 
fore us requires that it should be discussed. And all the more 
* 


/nd. AnU Vol* II. 184a. 
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will one insist upon tins, when one observes, that the methods 
of oriticisin adopted with regard to the Gospels by Dr. Sh*ausd 
and the other writers on their age and authenticity, are 
similar to the methods which have been applied to our own 
literature, as well sacred as profane, in the discussions upon our 
ancient history. Now in the first place, taking the four Gos* 
pels alone into our consideration, “we do not find certain 
traces of the existence of our first three Gospels in their pre- 
sent form until towards the middle of the second century 
while as to the Fouith Gospel that is chronologically poste- 
rior to the other three. If so, no translation of these gospels 
into any language whatever could possibly have existed in 
the first century, nor it may be safely added, I think, even 
in the second century, except, perhaps, at its very close. It 
need scarcely be added, that the case as to the existence of a 
translation into Sanskyit or any other language of this coun- 
try is even stronger against Dr. Lorinser’s view. Further- 
m ore,-the facts adduced by Dr. Straussf very clearly sho w 
* See Strauss Life of Jesus Vol, L 76—100, and see too Greg’s 
Creed of Christendom Vol, I Chap, VI. and VII. In the Contempo- 
rary Beview for March 1875, Mr. Matthew Arnold referring to the 
wellknown work called “ Supernatural Keligion” writes on this sub- 
ject as follows ; — “ But this which it is the main object of his book to 
show — that there is no evidence of the establishment of our four gos- 
pels as a Gospel Canon, or even of their existence as they now finally 
stand at all before the last quarter of the second century, nay that 
the great weight of evidence is against it — he has shown, and in the 
most minute and exhaustive detail” (p. 525.) And with this should be 
coupled the remark of Marsh endorsed by Dr. Davidson which we have 
quoted above. 

t See inter oHia pp. 60, 75 of his life of Jesus Vol. I. Compare also 
Greg’s Creed of Christendom II^ 37, and other places. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, also, though he seems to refer more particularly to the 
heretics of the early days of Christianity, says; — ”The praotiof 
of forgery and interpolation was notorious, and the temptation to it 
was great.” Contempcrary Eeview for March 1875^pp. 516*7, See 
too Supernatural Beligion I. 464 also p. 472. 
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that there have h^n numerous alterations made in tho 
reports of Christ’s works and speeches, which, among other 
considerations, render it at least quite as likely that the 
Oospels in the course of their formation received accretions 
from foreign sources, as that after their formation the follow- 
ers of other i*eligious systems borrowed from them. Ami 
this, indeed, suggests one point of very great moment iu 
the present discussion. The point is, that whilo Dr. Loriii- 
ser endeavours to interpret facts in unnatural ways in 
order to suit his hypothesis as to the mode of explaining tho 
coincidences he observes, he does not even hint at tho 
possible existence of an opposite mode of explaining 
those coincidences. Wiiilc lie strains every nerve to make 
out that the coincidences between the two works show tho 
Gitd to have borrowed from the Bible, he propounds not a 
single argument to show that the reverse of his hypothesis 
is iucori’ect. There is nothing in this part of his essay 
which can furnish an answer to the query. — Might not tho 
Bible have borrowed from the Gita ? My own belief is, 
that such a borrowing, wbether directly or indirectly, is 
very likely* But as we shall have something to gay on tJiis 
point at a later stage of this discussion, we need not here 
dwell on it any longer. 

So much for the arguments by which Dr. Lorinser thinks 
he has made out the possibility that the author may have 
made use of the New Testament. Here however, a very na- 
tural difficulty occurs to Dr. Lorinser himself. But is it 
conceivable,” he asks, ^'that a Brahm&i^, who holds fast to tho 
traditional wisdom of his caste and puts It above everything, 
as the author of the Bhagavadgitd does, should have conde- 
scended to take such' special knowledge of Christianity, ami 
even to use some of its doctrines, and maxims from its holy 
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writings, in order to suit tliom to, imd incorporate tliem witli, 
his own system Having raised this important question, 
Dr« liOrinser proceeds to adduce passages from various 
writei^, which appear to him to Wr upon it. ITiese passages, 
>?hich are set out at length, show tliat in the opinion of cer* 
tain Christian scholars, the character of Krishna in the Ma* 
h&hh&rat has had attributed to it many of the acts and qua* 
lities attributed to Jesus in the Christian Scriptures ;f and 
that the worship of the Heity Evish^a is a comparatively re* 
cent innovation not eailier than about the fifth or sixth cen* 
tury A. C*, as it cannot be traced in Varahamihir. Dr. Lorin* 
ser thence infers, that in tlie same way that the deeds of 
Clirist are ascribed to Krishna, the words of Christ and the 
doctrines taught by him may have been fathered upon Christ’s 
Hindu analogue, 

Now if we remember, that the frame of mind which led 
the Greeks to ^‘discover everywhere their Heracles and 
Dionysos’^J was by no means the peculiar property of that 
people, we shall not for one moment regard it is unnatural, 
that Christian writers should have “ recognised the influence 
of Christian doctrines and legends on the development of later 
BraUniinical wisdom.”§ In otie of the extracts from his writings 
given by Dr. Lorinser, Prof. Weber attributes the mental pre- 
possession here spoken of to the Hindus. I do not deny that 
this is in some, measure correct. But seeing that the Hindus 
have long held the doctrine which Christendom has yet to 
learn, but is now likely to learn under the teaching of men like 
Herbert Spencer and ottiei’s— the doctrine of what may be’called 

♦ Ind. Ant] Tol II. ma. — — 

t Compare Mr* Growse’s letter on the Krishna Jaum«\shUmt in 
/nd. Ant, Vol. HI, 300a. 
t Ind. Ant. VoU It 2Soa. 

S Ihid 2S^b. 
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tlie relative truth of religious systems, it seems to me that the 
utental oharaeteristio in question would be hiore p6te&t in 
the Christian tha%in the Hindu. Bi*ed up under a system of 
religion which holds its own dogmas only to be true, and the 
dogmas of all othei* religions to be wholly and entirely antrue» 
Christians would naturally be only too glad to believe and 
to teach that whatever was good and true in otlier systems 
was borrowed from their own.^ But in a scientific inquiry, 
when we have to calculate the value of results which are 
offered for consideration by persons in this peculiar position, 
it behoves us to make allowance, so to speak, for the 'perso« 
nal equation.’ 

Wliat then is the true state of the ease on this point? We 
shall go HTxatm through Dr. Lorinser’s citations. And first 
Profossor Weber, in the first passage extracted from his 
Indhche StvAien^ makes a supposition, which occurs to him 
iuvoluutarily, that Brilhma^s may have gone to Alexan*^ 
dria, pr even to Asia Minor, at the beginning of the Ghri* 
stiau Era, and learnt there the monotheistic doctrine and 
some of its legends, which in due course they may have 
afterwards transferred — ^whatever that may mean-^to Erish* 
iia, to whom, nevertheless, divine honours may already have 
been granted. f This ‘‘ supposition’’ of Brahmans travelling 
in search of Christian doctrine to foreign lauds; has, of oourse, 
no evidence at all to support it, and may be taken, aocording* 
ly, for what it is worth4 And in considering the worth of the 
supposition, the reader of these seutenoes will doubtless 

* Strauss mentions a legend of a coxuiexiou between Senecca 
and the Apostle Paul.^ Life of Jesus Yol. X. fidl. 

t Indian Aidiquary II. 284&. 

% Mr« Hough (Ohristiamty in India Yol. 1 . 43 ) speaking of ** stran< 
gers** from India and sundry other oouutriM being drawn to Alexan^ 
dria by the attractions el its marti says they came for the oalm of 
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take due note of the auxiliary verb 'may’ which is to be 
observed in such profusion in them. We seem here to be deal* 
ing with that "German license of oonjectum/^^ whioli was 
reprobated, and justly reprobated, by the late eminent Histo- 
rian of Greece. And if Professor Weber really means to say, 
what in the words above referred to he does seem to say, that 
monotheism was introduced into India from Christianity, not 
only is there no evidence to bolster up this supposition, there 
is, I think, positive evidence to show tlmt the supposition is 
entirely iiicorrect.f However, Prof. Weber, continues: — "the 
legends of the birth of Kvishna and his persecution by 

this world’s traffic indeed ; but they found in the knowledge of the 
Gospel infinitely more than they sought, and returned home freighted 
with the merchandise of Heaven.’^ I own this strikes me as utterly 
illogical and unlikely. Men engaged in the “ world^s traffic’’ are 
ii'ot, according to the ordinary modes of human action, the most eli- 
gible persons for conversion to a foreign religion. And though the 
knowledge of the Gospel may, in the eyes of a devout Christian like 
Mr. Hough, be infinitel}' more than what the Hindu trader sought, 
the Hindu trader is not very likely to have taken the same view of 
the matter. At any rate his taking such a view is certainly not a mat- 
ter of course. Mr, Hough next goes on to state, how some 
Christian Missionanes preached at Soootora, and how some may have 
gone on to India, and then winds up in this wise : — who those heralds 
of mercy were, or to what extent the great Head of the Church vouclu 
Fafed to prosper their endeavours, the pen of history has not recorded. 
Put this 18 of little moment. It is enough to kuow that their names 
siH written in Heaven.^’ This again is a remarkable mode of writing 
history. Mr, Hough has failed to show that the ‘ pen of historj ’ baa 
* recorded’ the fact of any ‘ herald of mercy’ going to India, Tliat 
statement rests merely on a conjecture of his own. Yet in these last 
f^entences, he speaks as if that were quite settled, and the only doubt 
was as to the precise persona who took part in the transaction, and as 
to the precise extent of the success which they achieved. 

* See Personal life of Grote by Mrs. Grots p, 264 . 

t Not to mention a legion of other pasi^es, 1 may simply refer 
to the verse «% 1 IT quoted in Y 4 ^ka»s Katikta 

and see Wilson, Essays on Sanskrit Literature Vol. HI, 345 , 
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Kansa remiud us too strikiirgly of tlie corrcspomling GLris- 
tiau narratives to leave room for the supposition that tiio 
simibrity is quite acciilental.” I am not quite so sure of 
that. But we shall suppose that Prof. Weber is perfectly 
riglit. What then ? This does not prove that the Hindus 
borrowed from the Christians,^ and certainly not that they 
borrowed in the particular mode which Prof.^Weber’s clair- 
voyance has descried. Prof. Weber goes on According 
to Lassen (I. 623), the passages in the Mahabh&rata in 
which Kvbh^a has divine honours attributed to him aro 
of later origin (belong in fact, as I think, to the Purana 
epoch) and the Kvishna-ciiltus proper is not found before 
the fifth or sixth century.*’ The question hinges really a 
good deal on this point. Is this view of Prof. Weber, 
correct? Prof. Lassen’s opinion— into the grounds of whicli 
we shall not stay to inquire — is not by any means enough 
for the exigencies of Prof. Weber’s conclusion. For, admit' 
ting tlie later origin,” the question still remains, later 

* See the passage from Sir W. Jones cited in Mr. Greg’s < 
of Christendom Vol. I, 140 ; see too 3 Wheeler’s India 378 u.; and 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon p. 200 cited, apparently with approval, 
in Haidwicke’s Chi'ist and other masters p. 177, And see also 
Weber’s KtisbnnjanmiUhtami. Indian Antiquary HI. pp, 21 et seq^ 
It is worth remarking here, that this story of Sbnsn, on which 
Prof. Weber relies so much, is already mentioned in the Mahabh(t« 
shya — a work which, even according to Weber, was compost before 
the death of Christ. On Prof. Weber’s principle, the inference from 
tins is irresistible, that the Christian story is borrowed from the 
Indian, as Mr. Greg suggests. A learned scholar, critici«>ing in 
the Bimhay Qazette a paper of Prof. BhindArkar’s referred to in 
the sequel, suggested that the passage might have been interpolated — 
upon what ground except its diashing with a foregone conclusion, 
it is difficult to say. l^sideS the writer is probably not aware, 
that the interpolation must have been made not only in the Bh&shya 
but also in the Thkyapadiya and in Kaiyat’s gloss, for both those works 
refer to the story. See under V^mui 111. 1-2. (Bau&ras £d. p. 27). 
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tlian wliat period ? Profeetsor Weber’s assertion, tberefore, 
tbat the passages of tbe BiiArat in 'wLich Etisbpa is dei* 
fied belong to tlie ‘ Purikpa^ epoch,** must be fortified with 
other reasons tlian the vague deliverance of Prof. Lassen. 
But the only other reason I can trace throughout tbe lengthy 
extract from the IndUche Studim which is given by Dr. 
Lorinser, is thht “ there is no ti*ace in VarahamihuV’ of 
the worship of Erishna. And it must, I apprehend, be at 
once admitted, that at the best this is an extremely weak 
reason indeed. But the matter does not rest there. Bhar- 
trihari in his NItis'atak speaks of the Ten Inca|nations 
of Vishnu. Of course, therefore, he must have regarded Erislipa 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. And Eltlidds expressly speaks of 
''Vishnu in the guise of a cowherd.** Now Dr. Bhfui Dajt 
makes Bhartviliari a contemporary of KMidds, and both ccki- 
temporaries of Var^ihmihir.'l’ What then becomes of the 
argument based on Vardhamihir’s silence, when two of his 
0011 temporaries speak out in this wise? Still more, what be- 
comes of it, if, as I contend, both Ealidas and Bhartnhari 
must be placed a good deal, in fact two or three centuries, be* 
fore the 6th century A. C Even yet, however, we have no t 
* What is the ‘*Pur&na epoch^* of which Prof. Weber speaks? 
This is one of those vague expressions, highly objectionable and 
mislea ding as 1 submit, which occur with unfortunate frequency 
in the discussions on our ancient Literature^ The Purfhia epoch 
means, I suppose, the ^>o(di in which the Pur&nas were composed. 
Who knows when that oocurred ? I have already lodged my protest 
against Prof. Wilson’s opinion in this matter in the preface to my 
efition of Bhartrihari (see pp. VII.— Vin.) So have Professor Bhhu. 
^rkar and Blbfi B^endraiftl liHtra (see Indmn Anitfuary Vol. Ill, 
16 and OhWndogyopanishad, Engl. Translation p. 53 note, 
t J. B. B B. A. S. VoL VL 225, And J. B. A. S. (N. 8). Vol. I. 
} See “Was the Bhm5yana copied firom Homer?” p. 68. and 
Bhartrihari (Bomb. Series <rf Sansk, Classics) Introduction on. XII. 
-XIIL 
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traced the deification of Kfrshn^ ^ip to the earliest testimony 
to its existence wlacli we possess. There is in the Hahahha* 
shya of Pataiijali — an author wlio flourished before Bhartyi- 
hari and before E&lidfis — a body of evidence which is of 
tlie highest irapoiiance on this point. The strongest argu- 
ment is that afforded by a passage to which attention was 
drawn by me in my essay on the Ramayan in reply to Pro- 
fessor Weber,** and by Profesi^or BhAndArkar in his essay 
on the Antiquity of the MahAbhArat.f Since then Professor 
BliAndArkar has collected several other passages from the 
Mahabh^sliya in which references are made to Er^shpa or his 
exploits.:}: The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible, that apart 
from the weakness of the argument ah silentioy tliere is 
positive evidence on the other side to show that the divinity 
of E^'ishiia is not a post-Christian innovation, but is as old 
at least as the time of Putanjali, if not as old as the time 
of PAnini. 

I cannot leave tliis topic without entering an emphatic 
protest against the perfectly arbitrary method of fixing dates 
in the history of Sanskvit Literature and Philosopliy which 
this example well illustrates. I feel convincedi that the argu- 
ment iii iilentio has been in numerous cases impressed to do 
work to which it is not equal in any case, least of all in the 
case of a literature of whidi large portions can almost be 
deinousti*ated to have perished- While tite chronology of our 
ancient literatnre and philosophy is yet entirely unsettled, 
tliere are not a few scholars who think themselves entitled 
to make dognmtic assertions about the dates of various 
works, and of the rise of various doctrines. But the evils of 

♦ P, 57. 

t L B. B. B. A. S. Vul. X. 84 

t Anf.Vcl. m.H-16. 
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tins viciaus metlioil, of course, do uot stop tliere. Isot only 
are hypotheses formed on the %veakest possible foundations, 
with tJie smallest possible collection of facts, but upon such 
))ypot]ieses further superstructures of speculation are raised. 
And when that is done, the essential weakness of the base 
is often effectually kept out of view. By such metliods tlie 
M’hole of Sanskv»t Literature, or nearly the whole of it, is be- 
ing shown to be much more recent than it has hitherto been 
thought. It may be that we Hindus have in some measure 
to thank ourselves for tliis result. It may be that our claims 
to nn exceedingly high antiquity have in the natural course 
provoked this reaction. This may be. But if this is so, 
then those who put themselves forward as workers in the 
field of ^Wiental research,’’ and connect witli tljeir labours 
the venerable and dignified name of science, are bound to 
be on their guard against this reaction. 

But to return. After the evidence we have set out above 
to show the antiquity of the belief in Ktishna as a God, it 
is not very necessary to go into the other surrounding 
matters referred to by Professor Weber. Nevertheless as it 
is not quite useless to do so, we shall take a rapid review of 
them. I pass over the assumptions, which I contend are quite 
unwarranted, contained in such expressions as Individual 

Christian teachers would not be wdtbout influence in 

the early time,” or Natives of India who filled up in their 
own way what they liad learned in foreign countries,” or 
"'prepared by the current tendency of Indian Philosophy 
towards a concrete iuiity.”<» I pass this over, and come to the 
points on which, according to Professor Weber, “the whole 
question turns.*’ Now the statement^ of the first point by 
Professor Weber himself shows how little any person is 
♦ Ijid, And, II, ~ ~ 
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warranted in talking about tbe borrowing of Cbrii^iian dogmas 
by oriental peo}>le. It is difficult, as Professor Weber bim- 
self admits, to say what bos been borrowed by tbe Gnostics 
from tbe ‘'Indians’* and vice versa. And tbe only remark 
wbicb I need make with reference to this is, that I am not 
aware tliat there is niiicb more material for deciding on tbe 
question as applied to tbe period preceding the rise of tbe 
Gnostic sects. ^ And when Professor Weber speaks ^ tbe 
reci2)rocal action and mutual influence of Gnostic and Indian 
conceptions in tbe first centuries of tbe Christian Era as being 
*' evident,” I think, be might with advantage have shown the 
grounds for this opinion ; es2>ecially as it comes immediately 
after tbe admission made by liimself about the difficulty of say. 
ing bow much in each is original and bow much borrowed. 
The second point of Professor Weber refers to Varabamiliir’ s 
silence to which reference has been already mtide. Tbe third 
2)oint is a good 82>eoimeu of tbe vagueness in which great 
names can afford to indulge witJi iminjuity. “This worship 
of Kvisbiia,” says Professor Weber, “ has no intelligible con- 
nexion with Ills earlier 2>osition in tbe Brabmanical legend^ 
^J’here is a gap between the two which apparently nothing 
but tbe supi>osition of an external influence can account for/^ 
Now what is tbe ‘*gap” which requires explanation ? Wliat 
is tbe ‘'external influence’' wbicb affords that explanation? 
Tiie gap, admittedly, is not wider than that between a great 
human hero, and a hero regarded as an incarnation of the Deity. 
Is tbe transition from the one to the other such an Immensely 
sudden, unusual) .and InexpUcuble transition, that you must 
imagine some “exteviml influence” to explain it? I have iny 

* About these sects th.ere has been quite a legion of oonflictiiig 
opinions. See tlie sources of them collected in Qieseler's Oompendiuia 
of Eoclesiastical History Vol. I 13rn One writer there mentioned 
derives the Gnostic doctrine from Buddhism^ 
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own doubts os to tbe existence of this alleged ^ 
even assuming its existence, it appears to me tbat a fact 
of most frequent occurrence in the religious history of 
the Hindus**and als6 I jtkfiy add of other peoples — is enough 
to account for it — the fact, namely, that a man who is 
thought to be remarkably superior to his contemporaries 
in any qualities of groat worth is easily believed, in a certain 
condition of society, to have been more than human. And 
it must not be forgotten, that even in the case of Christia- 
nity itself, eminent critics have maintained, that the New 
Testament alone^ represents several stages of dogmatic cvo* 
lutioii,” and that no one can have attentively studied the 
subject without being struck by the absence Of any such ' 
{aeiL supernatural) dogmas from the earlier records of the 
teaching of Jesus.^’^^ Are we not here also to look about 
for some external influence ?’’ I own, it seems to me 
a thoi'onglily mistaken view, which always seeks for tlie causes 
of such * gaps,’ where they exist, in ‘ external influence*' 
In most oases, tlie natural evolution of the religious idea 
in oertaiu conditions of sooiety, is quite sufficient to 
explain them. What ‘^oxteriial influeuce" was at work 
in the apotheosis of S'uukarfiohSrya in modem times, or of 
the ^ibhus in theUimes of the Veds ? ^ 

The legend of the S'vetadvlp, to which Professor Weber 
goes on next to refer^ does not appear to me to be entitled to 
the weight which the Professor attaches to it. I confess, % 
catinot see the flimsiest possible ground for Identify ing 
the S'vetadvlp of the legend with Alexandria, or Asia 
Minor, or the British Isles,! or any other country or region 

V 

* Supernatural Eeliglon II. ad finem, 

t This has been done by Cub Wilford^ Atnalic Boseaithos ToL 
XI. ' 
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in tins worliL Tbe Dvip is in the first place stated to lie 
to the Nortli of the Kshirasamudra ; and to Uie North West of 
Mount Meru, and above it by tliirty-two thousand yojaiia. 
I should like to know, what geography has any notion of tlie 
quarter of this earth where we are to look for that sea of 
milk and that mount of gold. Consider nani the descrip, 
tion of the wonderful people inhabiting this wonderful 
Dvip. 

It HfT5T^?^T I 

PTwrc \\ w |i 

It will be news to the world, that there were in Alexan^ 
dria or elsewhere a whole people without any organs of 
sense, who ate notiiing, and who entered the sun— whatever that 
may mean ! Uemember, too, Uiat the instiniotion which Narad 
receives in this wonderful land is not received from 
its inhabitants, but from BhagavAn, from God him. 
self* Nor let it be forgotten, that the doctrines which 
the Deity tliorc announces to Narad cannot be shown 
to have any qennexion whatever Avith Christitmity. On the 
contrary, I think, it must be at once admitted^ that tlie 
whole of thepwlectiott addressed to Narad bears on its face its 
essentially Indian character, in the references to the three qua- 
lities, to die twenty-five primal principles, to the description of 
final einancipfdion as absorption or entrance into tlie Divinity, 
and various otkermatters of the like ciiaraeter. Against all this 
what have we to consider ? Why, nothing more than the 
description of the iiihabitautsas white, and as which, 

Prof. Weber thinks, means monotheists (Sed quoere). It appears 
to me, that the story is a mere work of the imagination, and that 
if anybody else bad made any use of it as even in Its nucleus 
historical, Prof* Weber himself and otlier European scholars 
weald have objected to its use in any such way* And ixi« 
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Oepeiulenily of this, I say, that historical or unhistorical, 
the story shows no tangible reference to Christiauity or 
.a)iy Cluistian country. 

Wo now proceed to Prof. Weber’is fifth and last point, and 
here again we have an instance of that vagueness, which we 
liave already complained of, and which it is so difficult to 
fiiirly grapple with. What explanation has Christianity to 
give of the legends corresponding to those referred to here 
by Prof. Weber ? What ground bas Prof. Weber for saying 
that individual Christian teachers’’ did not receive those 
legends in Hindu hands ? What has Christ got to do with 
'life as a herdsman’? The whole question appears to mo 
to be looked at under such conditions, that the result presented 
is inevitably onesided. 

- Dr. Lorinser goes on next to refer to Mr. Wheeler, und 
to Mr. Wheeler’s anonymous Reviewer iu the AthencBum^ who 
both assert this “ borrowing from Ciiristianity/’ It is per- 
fectly useless, however, to multiply authorities in this fashion. 
Tl)e point which Dr. Lorinser is here endeavqnrmg to make 
out is the probability of tlie author of the GitA having made 
use of the New Testament. Dr. Lorinser admits, both expressly 
and by implication, the intrinsic imin’obability of suoh 
a thing. And that being so, the production of a whole Olympus 
of mere authority cannot outweigh that improbability. The 
question is not one to be decided by autliovity at all, and 
most assuredly not by the authority of a Weber ora Wheeler. 
Upon the question whether the Hindus have borrowed from 
Christians, the mere authority of Christian scholars, I must 
take leave to say, is in my opinion worth nothing at all. 
There is but one other remark which I need make upon this 
point, and tlmt is, that the broad assertions of Wheeler and 
his Reviewer aie all founded upon the very nan*ow and frail 
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basis afforded by the assumption, that from the coincidence 
betweefi Hindu and Christian legends the inference of the 
fdrmer being the copy and the latter the original is irresisti- 
ble* I once .nioi*e lodge my humble but firm protest against this 
unwarranted assumption. 

To proceed. Having summed up the result of this part of 
the inquiry, Dr. Loriiiser now goes ou to couple with it au 
otlier argument, which according to him sublimates the 

possibility*’ thus far proved into conclusive proof.” Tliat 
other argument is b.ased on the coincidences between j)assagos 
in the Git4 and in the New Testament. These passages Dr. 
Lorinser marshals into three classes. Now although it 
is not to be denied, that his first and third classes of pas- 
sages must be of some value in this discussion, I cannot admit 
that the second class of passages is worth anything at all. 
To draw conclusions from a comparison of the words of 
two works in original when divorced from their contexts is 
very dangerous ; to draw such conclusions with one work in 
original and the other in a ti*ansIatlon is more dangerous still ; 
to draw such conclusions with both works in translations is 
most dangerous of all. But liow mueli is even this superla- 
tive degree of danger heightened, when the translator is one 
who comes to his work with the sijectacles of a theory ? How 
much more is it heightened, when tliat theory is one propound- 
ed by the translator himself, and one, therefore, for which he 
would naturally feel that paternal love, which, os Plato tells 
us, every i>oet and evco’y author feels for the work of his in* 
telleot ! J 

With this pi'eliminary caution, let us now proceed to 
examine the first olass of passages adduced by Dr. Lorinser. 
And ou tlie very first passage {QM III. 6) it must be remaik- 
ed| that the oolnoideuoe, if any, is a very slight one indeed* The 
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passage iu the Gltsl deals witli a ease of differeuce between 
the itiiiei* and tbe outer man. The passage in Matthew lias 
no reference at all to such a difference, but with regard 1k> 
the inner man, it says^ that a sinful feeling should not even be 
lioi^boured in the heart, for to harbour such a feeling is itself to 
commit a sin. There is here, Uierefore, not merely a differeuce 
iu expression, but also a differenoe in meaning. As to the note 
on this passage, it affords one out of the many instances of 
dogmatism in this essay of Dr. Lorinser^s, and simply begs the 
question. ''Tlie peculiar stress/’ says Dr. Lorinser, ' laid on 
the inner 2 >nrity of the mind iu the Bhagavadgitit would itself 
alone suggest t1;e influence of Christian ideas, even if other 
vestiges of it could not be pointeil out.’* It is scarcely 
necessary to pit against this wonderfully dogmatic assevera- 
tion anything better tlian a mere " Certainly not.** But per- 
haps it may not be out of place to add that, having regard 
to the fact that Jesus’s own doctrine as enunciated above 
,comes by way of improvement on the previous teaching of 
the Old Testament, it is more likely, upon the principles of 
Dr. Lorinser ami of his great authority Professor Weber, 
that Jesus only learnt it elsewhere and did not work it out him- 
self. And we may also refer to the strong and clear statement 
of this very valuable idea iu the Buddhistic Dliammnpad.^ Ou 
the second passage (III. 32) there is a note similar to the 
above as to S'raddhit and Bhakti. The fact, however, is that 
while we have allusions to faith and its eflScacy in Indian 
Literature of a date unquestionably prior to Christianity, 

* See ^the passage cited at 6 Journal Boyal Asiath^ Society <N. 
S.) 229. About the antiquity of tho Dhammapad which was com. 
mented ou by BuddUaghosh about 400 A. 0. (See ** Was the Bhm&ya. 
na copied from Homer p. 12) I do not think even Dr. Lorinser or 
Professor Weber will venture to raise any doubts. And see also 12 
J. E. A. 179 80. 
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the Cbridtian dootrine of faith is by Dr. Strauss pronounced 
a new-fangled one.^ Wliet is the conclusion hence derivable ? 
With regard to the tliird passage (III. 84)^ ^desire and 
inclination* rs evidently a mistake ; it ought tt) be ^desire 
and aversion* : and it seems to me, that on this shoal some 
at least of Lorinseris argument is stranded. As to 
the coincidence, it is clear, that the passage of the GlUi has 
no reference to sin, which appears from the context to be the 
main idea in the passage in the Epistle ; while 'lusts’ also only 
represents one half of the idea in the Git&, and indeed is 
essentially different-f And again while the passage from 
the Epistle refers to 'enemies of god/ the passage of the 
Gita refers to the ' enemies of oneself.’ On tlie latter part 
of the note on the passage, it is further to be observed, tiiat 
ill Matthew ^X. 86 only a sectarian or a mystic can see any 
reference to the ^ lust which dwells in man.’ Lastly as to the 
' Christian doctrine of concupiscence’ I do not see its bearing 
on the passage at all. On the fourth passage (lY. 4) it would be 
well to remember the sequel of the claim made by Jesus. The 
iiftii iiistmice of coincidence (YL 5) is, I tliink, at the best only 
apparent and superficial. While Krishna is there speaking of 
the Transmigi*atton of the Soul, Jesus has not the remotest 
conception of it in his words. Tlie lengthy note on this 
l>as8age, however, requires also a somewhat lengthy treat* 
luent. 4t^d first, Dr. Lorinser holds, of course without 
assigning reasons, that " the Avat&rs all belong to the 
Puraijts, hence to a post-Christian age.^’ Now there are 
three assertions involved in this, two of which may or may 
not be correct, tlie third of which is certainly not oorreot)^ 
aiid all. of which mre without the slightest proof. It^is no| 

pn . M l ,, . - 

* The question is discussed somewhat more fully iu die sequ^, T 

t See the notes on our translatiou of this passage. 
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proved {pate Prof, Wilson and others) that the Purfips are 
post-Christian it is not proved that the * Avatffrs all 
1)elong to the Piin\ps^; it is inot proved that the Avatars 
are post-Ci)ristian« but on the contrary it is proved that they 
are ante-Cliristian. Dr. Lorinser, after some renjarks which 
it is not necessary here to refer to, proceeds : — my opinion, 
there can, at present, be no doubt whatever, that the in- 
carnation of Vishpu as Krishpa, the only one represented 
asatnily human incarnation of the person of the g^od, is 
an imitation of the Christimi dogma regarding the person 
of Christ/* Now so far is Ibis from being ooiTect, so far is 
this 'imitation* from being beyond doubt, that the reverse of 
it is now demonstrated. Vishpu’s incarnation os Krishna 
dates from the time of Patanjali if not of PApini — in either 
case, from before the time when the inoaimation of Jesus exist- 
ed, 60 to speak, as a fact ; much more before it existed as a 
belief,* still more before it was ti*ansmitted to India as a be- 
lief. The allegation again, that none of the other Avatars 
except Krishna were ‘ truly human,’ simply forgets Paras'ii- 
rfim, and K&m, and I may add Buddha. Dr, Lorinser goes 
on to state the reasons for his 'opinion.’ The first, the simi- 
larity of the name Krishpa to Christ is, I take leave to say, 
a mere ignU fatuuB^ not worth very much more than tliat travesty 
of pliilology where vowels interchange and consonants matter 
not. The many coiiroidences in the legends, if they are of 
much value in the investigation, are not more consistent with 
the theory of imitation as propounded by Christian scholars 
than with that theory read the other way. And more than 
tliis, the latter, 1 think, is more likely to prove the more correct 
view. Dr. Lorinser furtlier adds, tlmt the imitation " is point- 
ed to, as may be specially shown, by the Bhagavadgit^ itself/* 

* Compare our latroductieu to Bbartiihari. p^ fin ef see/ 
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The only observation this calls for is — wliy in the world is 
it not sbown ? If it could be sbown, it Would almost, I miglvt 
say altogetlier, decide the question. Wliy, I aslc again, is it not 
shown t But to proceed. The sixth coincidence (IV. 8) Dr. 
Lorinser might hare made iuofre thorough by adding to the 
passage cited from the Gita a portion which !iis ti’anslatiou 
omits — ** for the destruction of evil-doers.** On the other hand it 
should also be noted, that the G£t4 says ^ from time to time/ 
to which there is nothing similar in the Christian passages, 
yet it is of the very essenoe of the doctrine of the Gita. On 
the eiglith passage (V. 8) it is to be remarked that the first 
part of it certainly does not coincide with the passages cited 
by Dr. Lorinser. It has nothing to do with tlie glorification 
of God at all, it is only conversant with the question— what is 
tlie active principle in man? And the answer is — Xot 
the soul. The latter portion is much nearer the meaning of 
the passages cited, hut there is another passage which is 
nearer still, but which, strangely enough, Dr. Lorinser does not 
allude to either in this place or anywhere else. That passage is 
Gita IX. 27. The next passage discloses a coincidence 
only if misunderstood. The passage from the Gita is 
not so general as divorced from its context in Dr. Lorinser’s 
citation it appears to be. But it is perfectly cleat 

that it must be interpreted in connexion with its context, 
and thus interpreted, I do not think, that anybody will 
be able to trace tlje slightest coincidence* In the next 
passage (V. Ifi) there is again tl mistake. There is 
no reference to minds’*^ in the original of the Gftit ; and 
Avithout tliat, there is little to liken it to the passage cited 
from 2 Pet. I. 19. Even with that, the coincidence is of such 
a nature, that nothing <xni, in my opinion ^ turn 
* Probably Dr, Lorinser has so misauderstood the word 
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upon it— ‘ttot to say, that the differences between the two 
passages are perfectly obvious. The same rmnai'k applies 
to the next passage (Y. 23). Oalling a thing a '^tmnptatlon,^ 
and oolllng it the ^"agitation (for it is not exactly pressure) 
produced by desire and ahger/* if they are one and the same 
thing, are at least two different sides of it ; and in fact the 
difference of language seems to me to be only typical of the diffe- 
rence in tlietwo points of view. What is the object of bidding 
us in the note to compare I. Oor. VIL 40 “as toSukhlNara,’* 
is, I must confess, more than I can make out. What follows, 
however, I can make out, and do certainly deny. Dr. Lorinser 
says .‘-r-“The idea enunciated in this S'loka bears an entirely 
Christian stamp.’* I say, on the contrary, that it is an essen- 
tially Hindu idea; and I do repudiate the claim put forward 
by Dr. Lorinser on behalf of Christianity. I must own, too, 
that the quotation from Chrysostom seems to me to be scarcely 
relevant. Tlie next passage (VI. 10) well exemplifies 
the danger of wrenching passages out of their contexts for 
purposes of comparison* The whole of the passage from the Gita 
shows the object of the “secrecy” to be the avoidance of 
interruptions; and Anandagiri says so expressly 

Now what is the meaning of the passage in 
Matthew ? Why, it is a warning against making a show and 
pomp of piety. Do not, Jesus says, and if I may add it well 
says, do not pray in public tliat you may be seen praying 
and thus rogaided as a pious man. Admirable advice ! ])iit 
what lias it to do witli the admonition given by 
The passages are entirely distinct in meaning. The word 
‘secret,* indeed, does occur in botli ; but the meanings of the 
two are not tiiereby brought nearer each c^her at all. Whether 
there is a coincidence in the next ins^noe adduced by Dr. 

* Ompare Sutta NipatS by 6ir Mutu Ooomar Sramy p. 106, 
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Lorinser (TI. 1€) depends to a certain exteni upon tUe true 
interpretation of the passage flrom MattUeiir. My own opinion is 
timt Jesus’s teacliing allows much more libei*ty tUan 
mid that tliere is bat a very sligiit coincidence. This^ how- 
ever, only as far as Dr. Lorinser sets out tlie passages ; 
when the other portions of the passage from the Gita are 
considered, I tiiink it will be found, that thei*e is 
no i^eason for supposing any connexion between the 
two* In the next passage (VI. 39) I fail to see any coincidence. 
And it k beyond question that the circumstances are essenti- 
ally distinguishable. Nor, I think, is there really any coincidence 
in the next passage adduced (VII. 1-2) , llien again, as to the six- 
teenth passage, (VII. 14) there appears to me to he a very im- 
poi*tant distinction between the deliverances of Krishna and 
Christ. The former 8j>eaks of illusion, the latter of burden— a 
distinction, Avhich again appeal's to me typical of the essential 
difference between the two. In the next passage, (VII. 15) 
again, 1 can see no coincidence except, indeed, it he that based 
on ‘demoniac* in the one passage and ‘ devil’ in the other. 
In the following two passages (VII. 16 and VII. 22) I 
can see no coincidences, when the passages in the Gita 
are considered, as only they ought to be, in connexion with 
tlieir contexts.^ The translation of tlie second passage is 
not correct on the most vital point in the comparison. 
And it is also worth observing, that whereas Dr. Lorinser 
quotes Matthew XI« 28 agiunst the passage at Gita VII. 16 
os well as against tiiat at Git& VII. 14, there is little ooin- 
cidenoe between these two . passages of the Gita itself. 
This shows Im)w exceedingly slight, to say wo more, are the 
coincidences which eotuetiiues satisfy Dr* lioriiiser^s mind. 

^ See our trauslatton of the passage, and ootnpure the sequel of it 
with the words ^evory good gift and every perfoet g%' in d'times I. 17. 
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In the next passage (VII. 26) I see a difference just as 
clearly' as a coincidence. In the ttventy-first passage (VII. 
27) the expression is certainly misunderstood, and 

the coincidence, besides being open to a remark already 
made as to the addition of aversion to desire in the Sanskrit, 
is also very slight. The next passage (VII. 28) contains 
an even slighter coincidence, if it can be called a coin- 
cidence at all. In the next passage {VII. 29)^ there 
is a difference more remarkable than the alleged coin- 
cidence. The two passages from John, the one referred 
to in the text and the other in the note, speak only of death, 
while the Gita speaks of old age also — and yet. Dr. Lorinser, 
in the note, once more thinks it proper to dogmatize, and 
although lie produces not a single passage from the Christian 
Scriptures referring to liberation from old age,*' he under- 
takes to say, that the idea that taking refuge in Krishpa 
liberates from old age and death, is an idea so foreign to 
Indian Philosophy tliat its origiii can only be Christian’'. 
Such reckless d(»ginatisin,f for by no other name can it be 
justly described, is not calculated to make converts to Dr. 
Lorinser’s views. Again in the Gita is certainly 

very different from the expression if a man keep my say- 
ing” and not quite the same thing with the expression in 
John XI. 26. Once more, the point of the two passages in 
John is entirely different from that of the passage in the 
Cita, as may be seen from the remaining portion of the latter 
which is not quoted by Dr. Lorinser. In the next passage 

• It may be mentioned too, that is not accurately render- 

ed by ‘ have fled unto ine.’ 

t If Dr. Lorifiser had given but a moment’s thought to the grand 
old story of Bu ddha, he might have been saved from the error of 
making thU extmordiiiaiy statement. And see too Kafhopanishad 
1. 12. 28. Prus'iiu Y. 7. Muudak. 11. 7. 
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again (Till. 7) no ooinci<lence can be tracocl. The iilea of the 
father * giving’ iS' certainly not found in the pfissage from the 
Gita. And as to ^^casting out,*’ that too lias nothing answering 
to it in the passage cited. There is something nearer to 
it in Gita VI. 30. The passages in the note from Jolm are 
to the effect that knowing or believing in Jesus is everlasting 
life. That is not the way it is put in the passnge in the 
Gita; and the difference is again noteworthy, as showing the 
essential difference of the two systems. And this being so, 
the Christian trace ** too clear to be overlooked^^ is nowhere. 
On the contrary I oannot but repeat here, that the idea appears 
to be eminently Hindu. The remark on Karina Divyam’* I 
must confess I do not understand.*^ And I may add, that the 
similaiity which in Dr. Loriiiser*s eyes is so unmistakablo 
between that expression and the verses from John referred to 
by him is perfectly obsouro to luy "weaker vision. In 
the next passage (VIII. 9) there is some coincidence. In the 
next one after that (VJII. 23) there is much less, and St. Paul 
himself says his teaoluiig is not novel but common to him 
with the tJreek Philosophers. In the twenty -seventh pas^ 
sa^e (IX. 1) ‘Svith understamling’* is a blunder in thetransla*. 
tion, and the mysteries of the kingdom of god** are some- 
thing which differ foio coelo from the ^^hidden knowledge** 
taught by Kvishpa.f Tliere is some coincidence in tbe next 
liassnge (IX. ll). On the next passage to ihh (IX. 11, 13) 
the remark made before ou demoniac'’ and the devil’* fully 
applies. Beyond that, I see no coincidence between the two 

♦ I may remark, that it is <pi!lbe wrong to say that is 

the ‘ designation* which ** KyUhna applies to his incarnation,” But 
this is a mitior point. 

t Nor is there any such distincUou in tho Oita as that indicated in 
tbe passage from St. Luke, 
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pnesages cited. lu tlie next passage, ‘ transient’ is not a cor- 
rect rendering of There is some difference, too, be- 

tween the ‘law of tlie Ved’ and ' the tenets of the Scribes 
and the Pharisees/ ‘The kingdom of Heaven’ also, as under- 
stood by Jesus, is different from the ‘Heaven’ (^^4) spoken of 
by Kfisbij^ in tlie foregoing portion of the jjassage cited. And 
Uie most important point is, tliat whereas Jesus speaks of 
righteousness, Kpshya speaks of abandoning desires. In the 
next passage (IX. 23) there is a misprint in the reference- 
Tlie verse is the twenty-third not tlie t wen ty-eightli. I do not 
feel sure hero about the nieanriig of Paul’s words, but if 
‘ ignorantly* has, as it seems to have, reference to the word 
‘ unknown’ in the sentence preceding, it seems to me that 
tiiere is no real ooincidenoe in'this case. In the next passage 
(iX. 29), the contexts, I think, show that much of the simila- 
rity is merely apparent- In passage No. 33- (IX- fiO) there is 
really no ooiiioidence whatever,^ and it is further to be observed 
that one word in the Gita is not translated by Dr. Lorinser. And 
yet it is of almost vital importance here, lliat word is the word 
In tile thirty.fourth passage (IX. 33 ; 23 in the original 
is a misprint) there is some ooincidenoe, but not very 
nuioh, I think. What is the coincidence in the next passage 
(X- l) or in that which follows (X, 3) ? I own I see much 
difference and little similarity. And when in passage No- 37 
(X. 11) Dr. Lorinser quotes a senteTioe from Mark in 
which the word ‘ oompassioii’ is used, one feels tempted to, 
ask, what possible conclusion can such a oomparisou lead to ? 
Dr. Lorinser apparently wishes the passage from 3 Cor. IV. 6 
to be read together %vith that. But that, even if 

• The passages cited in the note on this have a slight similarity, 
but onl}’ a slight one, to one another. I can see nothing, however, 
to connect thtm with the passage discussed in the text, 
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ble from tbe point of view of an “ apologetio critic/* ia 
oertuiiily iu^mkaible, more eapecially in atioU an inquiry 
aa Uie preaent. Nor, I think, is the similarity exhihiteil 
even after so coupling the two passages, of any signifi- 
cance. The next passage (X. 14, 15) is again an instance 
where we have an unquestionahly peculiar doctrine of 
Christianity which lias no parallel in the 6ita^ while the 
simiUrity iirsisted on by Dr. Lorinser is a very vague one on 
an iiuinaterii^ point. In the next passage (XI. 20) I see great 
differences. In passage No. 40 i^XI. 22) there is nothing 
about belief ia the Git5 wliere the ^ blessed ones^ are men* 
tioped 08 well as the ‘devils’. In the next passage (XI. 52) I 
do not quite understand the quotation from Peter, but as far as 
I do understand it, I think there is very little iu it to coin* 
pare to the passage from the Gita. In the next passage (XII. 7 ) 
‘‘the world of mortality” appears to me to involve an idea essen- 
tially distinct from “the body of this death/* and it is 
simply allowing ourselves to be deceived by words .to suppose 
any coincidence between them. In the next passage (XII. 8) 
tliere is, it seems to me, such an absence of coincidence, that 
the ideas of the Git& and the Epistle are in my opinion 
clearly and obviously distinct from eaqb other. And the 
little appearance of similarity which there is, is based on a 
inisti'anslatiou of by ‘on lngh.*<^ In the next pas- 

sage (XII. 14) “bringing every thought to the obedience of 
Christ,*^ seems to me a very different thing from “giving 
heart and uiidersUuuling to me.” In the next passage 
(XIII. 17) ‘ for from darkness is his name’ is wrong. In the 
next passage (XIII. 17) the verses imted at foot appear to 
be nearer the passage in the Gtta tliaii the one cited against 


* aUo is inacomrately rendered by * live with me.' 
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it In the forty-seventli (XIII. 2o) I can see no coiiiculence 
at all ; nor in the next one either, (XIV. 2) for whereas the 
Gita in this passage refers to the doctrine of inetemppy* 
chosis, and indeed can be understood only with reference to 
tliat doctrine, the passages from John and the Revelation, of 
course, have no such meaning. How Dr. Lorinser can have 
persuaded himself tliat there is a coincidence in the next pas- 
sage (XIV. 14) passes iny comprehension.^ There is, I tliink, a 
verjM’inportant distinction between tlie drift of the next passage 
from tiie Gita (XV. 15) and the sentence from Johi^ cited by 
J)r. Lorinser against it. In the next j^assage (XV. 19) I 
again fail to see any coincidence whatever, and in the xi ext one 
after that (XVI. o) I see most important differences. Once more, 
in the fifty-third passage (XVI. 9-11.) I do not see that there is 
any coincidence. And in the fifty-fourth (XVI. 12, lo) there is 
but a very superficial one. Dr. Lorinser indeed tliinks it ‘strik- 
ing\ but I altogether disagree with him. In the next instance 
adduced hy Dr. Lorinser (XVI. 24) there is some similarity, 
but there is also considerable difference, and on the next 
(XVIII. 46) it is again to be remarked that the jmssage from 
the Epistle to the Corinthians there cited is also cited by Dr. 
Lorinser against Gliil V. 8 10, and if one reads these two stanzas 
iji connexion with Gita XVIII. 46, one will find it, I thinkf 
very difficult to see what coincidence there is between these 
two passages. Nor is it by any means easier, on the coutraiy 
it is perhaps more difficult, to perceive any coincidence in the 
next passage (XVIII. 55). As to the last citation (XVIII. 67), 
the only coincidence appears to be that between a very 
general precept and a very special case, but there is scarce- 
ly any perceptible bond of connexion between the passages* 

* iu ihii passage, is unquestionably not * after his 7 iuUtre 

is fully grown.’ 
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Aft^ enxnnerating sixty different pnssagei ilut mann^^ 
Dr. Zjorinier adds that several more might eaeSy be added 
to X of ootirse accept this statemmit) ftongli it might 

have been b^er if references at least Lad been given to 
guide ds to thes4 Other ooinoidehces. But this I am entitled 
to say, that the coincidences which have not been set out 
may very safdy be' taken to be very much less remarkable 
than any of tliose which have been set out ; and that being 
so, after what I Lave said before, I do not think that they are 
entitled to any weight in this discussion. Dr. Lorinser, then, 
coupling the frequency of the coincidences noted by him with 
what he is pleased to call ‘‘the specially Christian character 
of the thoughts,” comes to the conclusion that these are 
“ suspicious” circumstances. Upon the coincidences, we shall 
presently see what their cumulative effect comes to, but as to 
“ the specially Christian character,’’ I need say nothing more 
than that it is the very thing to be proved. And although 
Dr. Lonnser, and perhaps other Christian scholars also, may 
think it superfluous to prove this, I contend that that proof 
Is indispensable. Dr. Lorinser next proceeds to add tlie fact 
that we can prove from otiier souicesthe influence of Christian 
traditions on the development of the Krishpa-cultus,” and 
finally infers that the hypothesis of an external connexion^ 
is not a very far*fetched one.” On this I only remark,* 
that far ie this influence from being ‘ proved,’ that it is 
not even attested by strong evidence, and that there are 
exceedingly powerful arguments against the supposition of 
any stioh influence. I need not say Isore, beoanse the qttesiSoii 
has been euflksently dwelt on already* 

Before going on to the nex^ class of passages adduced by 
Br. Lonnser, X think it lieoesl^ny to state nrhat I oohoelve 
td be the aggregate result of 1^. Lorinser’s nmnasreoS tdta^ns* 



Alul Z have no hesitation in saying that I considei^ it to he 
4 |ttlte insignificant. Some of tlie ooinoidences turn upon the 
doctrine of faith as to which something will have ^to henaid 
further on. Some of the doctrines on which coincidences 
are observid^le are audi as will be seen to have been the 
property of Hinduism long before the birth of Christ. 
omniscience of God, tiie duty of doing everytliing^ ‘Un tlie 
name of the Lord,” ai*6 doctrines which no theist need borrow 
from another* And that the Hindus were theists independ- 
ently of Cliristianity cannot be gainsaid. As to the Avat&ie 
we have already spoken, and the idea appears to me to be an 
original idea of Hinduism. To sum up, therefore, not only 
are most of these ocincidenoea individually very slight ; not 
only do they turn upon such points, that the inference of a 
"^borrowing” by Hinduism cannot possibly arise from them; but 
taking them all together and examining their oumulative effect, 
1 repeat that they come to very little indeed^ And this quite 
independently of the argument which has been already hinted 
at, but which cannot be too often repeated, that reasoning 
from these coincidences to a boiTowing by Hinduism 
is most assuredly a non eequHur. True it is, indeed, that the 
cumulative effect of these passages has to be coupled again 
with the results yielded by the other classes of passages ^to be 
Imreafter considered. But it is to be noted meanwhile, that 
unless some clearly appreciable force can be claimed by ^hts 
class taken by itself, the mere coupling of it with the others 
cannot give greater support to the final conclusion. 

Come we now to the next class of passages, thcee whicl), 
according to Dr. Lorinsor, contain a '^ohasaoimisllo expre^ 
of the New Testament With a difl^rent application.’’ These 
p|i^|mge^, however, neeil not, 4eWn us Iwg, fo^^Umy are im 
the strongest manner opmi to the observations jnade e^ve 
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with to inferdnces drawn from oompariaons of 

piftssagety not io^aay tliat the -words <diariotoristio oxpros- 

sioW’ foem to bog tlie wbolo ^nostimi.^ It jMjr howeTor be 
nseful to direct attention to some points in connexion with 
ibis oioss of passages. I do not think there is more than m 
very deceptive' verbal l^preement in the first pamge. And in 
the next(GiiA 111. 23), I cannot help thinking, we have tiie seardi 
for ooinoi^^oearan mad. In the passage fx'om Git A HI* 81, 
^blasidieiae’ is not by any means a correct rendering of 
That word means and the rendering of it by the 

word 'blaspbeme* appears to me a wresting of it out of 
its proper sense for pointing a similarity when none exists. 
To proceed. The next ooinoidenoe (lY. 9) has been observ- 
ed upon before. And in the next passage but one following 
tliat, (IV. 37) it is absolutely impossible, I think, to insist on 
the coinoidenoe. What similarity is there between eating ** the 
nectar of the leavings of a saorifioe’’ (IV. 31) and eating of 
bis bread”? In the next passage (IV. 38) fbith being unq^ues* 
lionably different from knowledge— the ^^obaracteristio ex« 
pression” in which Dr. Lorinser sees a similarity is odntained 
in the word *'puiify'M In QtU, VIL 18 is not, as Di*. 
I40riti6er . , wrongly renders it, ‘ way,^ but moi’e* nearly 'god,' 
a modification which not only makes the two passages dif' 
^ent 4 :iifei‘baUy, but almost diametrically opposite to one an* 
other verbally and really. In the next pamge (VII. 29) 
'sin is destroyed’ appears to constitute an expression " oha- 


* When Dr. Lo rinser says, as he does in the sequel of this passi^, 
that the ooxapoisier Of the Bhagavadgith, was very for fhem bwng 
a ChrisMau, or understanding rightly the Chrisrian doctrines, rinoe 
he only us^ Christian maxims to illnstrate his Indian Bhnkhya and 
Yoga di^dl^ei,'* he seems unwittingly to lay bare one vei^ ' weak 

II t^in hie theory. - ' 



:cacte*istio*’ of tlie Kew Tettauent!^ la the next peieege 
tha m»rd ooonn again, %xsA * royal learning^ ^ 

ilunk, an admies3>le rendering for It aaealll tlie 

*^lpr[noe of leaminga/* aa tlie oomii^ntiaiora rantder it. In X. 
9 ^dead in tno* ta oertainlj an iuoorreot rendering. 

It is nmiecieBaary, kowever, to dwell any -letiger on fMa 
class of' passages, although iliere is. extensive room for 
critioism. And we therefore proceed to tlie . next olass 
on which Br. Lorinser lays greatest stress.: Now on the 
citation, it appears to me that there is no ^'agi'ee* 
naent’’ between the two passages-- certainly not in meaning — 
and scarcely even in expression. In the first place 
does not mean ^ every day/ and ^ steps’ is scarcely an acou^ 
rate rendering for The passage means, I think, — as 

"■ ' i 

the commentators correctly interpret it— that God confers 
favours on men in a manner answering to the intentions and 
motives with which men worship him ; but however men 
may act, i. e., to whatsoever form of the Deity they may 
in appearance address themselves, they really address them* 
selves to Yishpu; This meaning appears to me derivable 
from the words of the text, and one. which fits in with what 
goes before and what comes after the passage under disous* 
wim. And taking this meaning, it appears to me to be im- 
^OSsUble to nee nhy agreement’^ between this passage' and 
thbat finin John cited against it. The next citation {Yi. &-6) 
ic^^tduoes ns to a couple of passages neither of which is as* 
clear as it might be. In the translation of the Sanskrit 
Br. Lorinser again differs from the oommentabrs, and not, 
as t submit, t<i his advantage. In the last olausO) by its 
hdii^t}lt|y’^ gtfSi very different sense ^ from the paUral one 

-'■ - ' XSj — f T' " ' ■ " ■■■ — 

itm * w siu* to t[(f^ in ny« lutotiiig <9U,t||^ 
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of tie lodtHre ?8rf^. flie triu3uilirtd<ni d!oee mil iJiow 

how oIa«iie llte pr&viom it is iillo hJ» 

fee/ whfe^ jfet U ie etideotly meant to esphiliir Lett- 
}j, the 08 trahelated conveys no zheiKniiig at 

all* One oilier poin| is remarkable with re^rpedt to tbU 
tfaii^lation. *!Pl)e blank is represented in Uie opiginst by 

, MFhioli in English wostld be “ onssfae^ld mt cast 
oneself down/* Now this is not only different from, but ahnost 
diametrically o))poi^ to, a portion of the sentences from 
New Testament wbieb Lorineer adduces. Why was it omit- 
ted from the translation ? As 1 Iayc said, the passages fropi the 
Bible are not particularly lucid any more than that from the 
6itd. But I understand them to mean, that whoever iade- 
sirous of the pleasures of this world mn^ forego those eiSbm 
other world and vice versd. Now the meaning of the verses 
in the Git&, I understand with the commentators to be this — 
that a man who does not keep lus senses under control 
is an enemy to himself, whereas he who is self-restrained 
benefits himself- Of course, it is possible to a certain 
coincidence between the two precepts at bottom ; but I do not 
think it comes to much, and after all the reduction of the 
one to the other is not a veiy direct processr I oWn that 
^ my mind, both in expression and meaning, these pissages 
pi-asent but a very slight agreement. In the next citation, 
ttiere is an agi*eoment to some extent, but for the essentially 
Christian idea of my Father,^ the Glti has nothing to show. 
tlfC^is rendered by ‘above possessions.’ The rendering is not 
madmiasible, butit also to a i»ertain extent dtlPscmitia)^ the two 
passages. And tile coincidence which tbmrC wA support 

the inference which itis sought to base on it* t)^ Mitt cita- 
tion (¥11. M}lhe^ is a coincidence, if ^ sec’ is Ihe. 

sense of/ understand/ and not otiicrwise ; and tiiO contsi;| seems 
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tiiis interpretati^a. But ntrely Dr. LoriBsec 
gfm. too far when be grounds a claim on behalf of Chriaiia* 
i4ly to hare lent ideas : to Hinduismi on each a passage^ 
as tUiSy on. a passage positing nothing more than the .uuknow 
ableness of God. In the next citation is not 

to understand’; ^^^SijIW^is not *not sweet to do.* Here again 
eyen if the ideas are looked upon as io a e^ain 
tstieni one at bottom, still the associations through trbioh 
thej are conveyed are essentially different. And there oan be no 
doubt that the words really show no agreement at all. In 
the next (IX. 18) the apparent agreement is the result of a 
mistranslation, is not way, it is more accui-ately the * goal/ 
not that by which you go, but tliat to which you go. And 
this mode of puttin'g the matter, which is the only i^orreot 
one, shows the essential dlstinotion between the two systems. 
With the New Testament writers, Jesus is but a sort of guide 
to the goal ; with the author of the Gitfi, Kvishpa is himself 
the goal. Wliat Dr. Lorinser renders by beginning and end, 
again, is really and truly producer and destroyer or absorber, 
so that tfae whole coincidence vanishes in an eri’or of trans* 
lation ! In til e next citation (IX. 19) there is almost aw ap- 
pearance of disingenuousne^s, and I am bound to say that I 
was in the first instance deceived by what has been ddiie^ 
The passage as given from Matthew by Dr, Lorinser ap^ars 
to me to. convey an entirely different sense from that which 
it would have if given in its Integrity j and it is only by 
omitting essential words that tiie appearance of agreement^* 
is obtained. On© is almost tempted to call this garbling, 
bat without {pHug so fisr, I do think that tho oircumstaii^ 
reijuires explanation. In the next citation (VL 30), J have 
notunderHood tiie meaning of ilie piiMage from John,<>, and Sovi 
* As explained by Barnes, the meaning of it does not appear 
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tbe esaeuti^ idea o<miaiii€fd in His i^ds 

Vy l)i** liarinser wljat UAb GHjA to »liow ?, ' Hie ^ntoElpatei^re; 
aUo bam Johu w no leaa mystic^. And I do not ttihilt it mm 
poasfbly yield tjie eeiiee whidi 19 put by tbe oommeutatow on 
tb^ pasfia^e from too QltA The passa^ from Glt& X. 5^ np*- 
pears, to , mo, I ooufess, to show but little agreement wito the 
passage cited against it. On the next citation (X. 8 ) we have 
again a somewhat obscure passage from tbe Bomaue, which, 
however, does seem to show some similarity to tbe passage 
from tbe GM. As to the two citations which follow, they do show 
coincidences, but it may be doubted whether they are of any 
value. In the next citation after these (X. 33) I cannot help 
believing that Dr. Lorinser has again missed the sense of the 
6lt4. Among letters I am A’’ is not equitaleut to '' I am the 
beginningand the ending}** and not only is it not equivalent to 
this, its meaning is wholly and entirely different. Krishna, in the 
passage of which the words, cited form pai't, is describing the 
best things of every class, and identifying them with the Deity. 
And when he says * I am A among the letters,^ he under- 
stands ^A’ to be toe principal letter, as embracing all the VaS- 
maya’* as the ooinmeutators say. The sense of the passage 
from the Book of Ilevelations is of course and evidently 
distinct from this. The next passage, {XV III. 66) however, 
shows a ml agreement. But upon a review of the passages which 
thus do show a real ** agreement,** how muob do they really come 
io ? Are they really such as to give rise to the inference 
based on tbem ? I must confess, that I cannot > so look on 
them. The real ** agreements’^ are all on points 6i such a 
very ordinary description as God’s being toe creator of the 

hie to coincide with that of the passage from the Ql\Sk agaiiuit w^b 
Dr. Lorinser citei it, or eVto "^with Gttk IX. 2& whi<i 
moreUkeit« 
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ronliy tliifilr^ tfift#tli(« IS^tilHiB rntteH* ItAYO gono to ih4 
IbHr ToBtolkiiiii for i^foie to Bo 

estraTAgfuit a aap^oijliot^} WlA 1 to Btate it is to 

refute it And yet uptm iliis ee^of passal;^ Dr. 
baBes Mb obbo more particularly) and talks about the 
roaring appearing clearly’’ in tbem* 

lliuB Lave we gone tlirougli all tbe Tarions passages 
adduced by Dr. Dorinser as exbibiting those coincidences 
with passages in the Christian Scriptures which appear to him 
to lead to the conclusion that the fOii*mer must have borrowed 
from tbe latter. We Lave endeavoured to point out in the 
course of our investigation of these passages the various 
errors in tbe translations from the Glt*^. We believe we have 
shown enough of these both in number and quality, to 
justify tlie remark, made at the beginning of this part of the 
investigation, about the danger of comparing translations 
and basing inferences on such comparisons. We have endea- 
voured further to show, that even in some of those cases in 
wliicli the renderings are not incorrect, it is difficult to see 
any coincidence as alleged. We Lave also endeavoured to 
argue that in some of the passages where there is no error in the 
rendering and where there is some coincidence, that coinoi-. 
deuce is so far-fetched, requires such a lengthened process of 
reasoning to arrive at, that it is impossible to maintain 
successfully the theory of “boxTOwing” on the strength 
of iljcse passages. Lastly we contend that in the vei7 
small balance of coinoideiiees remaining, the teaching of tlie 
GUI. refers to points on which it is not only unnecessary to 
adopt the theoty of borrowing, but simply impossible to 
adopt suoiif a theory. W# may, perhaps, bo permitted to add 
also, that 14 some cases, we have refen:^ to passages iu the 
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Olli mor^ wUi|» tli^ pMsages tlie Bible 

ci^ by pr- Poritoetr than . tlime relbrre# ia%y Ui 
order tlmt tlie true state of tW oaai> be^qpmeEateil to 

the boneat t^Tes^igHtor^ as far as it was. im Mr powers so to 
present itt Wliat now is tbe total oiitoome On fnBy ecu* 
sidering the matter, I most say that I can omm to but one 
oouolusion — ^Dr. Lorinser’s ooiiteiition is not bofM <mt by 
these passages. He has failed to show that the agreeitients’' 
between tbe two works are of such a nature as to give rise 
to the inference of a borrowing by the Gitt. Be has fai|etl 
to show, though he has asserted it with not a little strength 
of egression, that the ooincidenoea are with reg^d to 
daetrtnes otisraoteristio of the Ne%v Testansentk Be has failed — 
to borrow an appropriate expression of Professor Tyndall’s — 
to look round tlie grand question before bim. I believe 
that Dr. Lorinser’s argument fails iu many ways. It fails 
to furnish an adequate number of real ooincidenoes. It 
fails to siiow that those ooinotdenoes are of such a nature as 
to give rise to the inference he seeks to draw. It fails to 
show that the * borrowing,’ if there was any, was on the 
part of the Hindu writer from the Chrtsiiau. On the whole, 
I have oome to the oonolusion, that not only does the strong 
language of Dr. Lorinser find no warrant in tlie circmm- 
stanoes set forth by him, not only is there no ‘‘proof' of 
the theory he has propounded, tliere is not even any Itkelt- 
Lood in favour of that theory. The oiroumstaiioes will not 
support even a strong suspioion of a ^ borrowing" by the 
author of tlie Gltb. 

Dr. I^orbwer ntet prooeb&^. to oliaMve, in oonfirmatioo 
of \Vhat he oops “the* resolls abeady wcm,^* that large 
V seotioi^ of the gospel parro^ye haye Wn imitated , the 

And the first secti<#^’ referred to is that 
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of tlie Trii|iifigut*iitipa of CtirUL Now Utevo is no 
tko feet, tliSfc there 10 0 oertam ile^ree of eimilatity between? 
the two narrativee. At tiie «aine tiine, it must,! tUiuk, bo 
admitted that the Bimilarlty extends no farther . than the* feet 
of the transfiguration, if what oooan'ed to Jesus ought re^y 
to be called by that name. The manner of tite oocurren^ 
tlie details of the ooourreiioe, the motive, 00 to speak) oi tlie 
Ooourrence, are all wholly and entii'ely dissimilar in the two 
narratives. And in desoribiiig the scene as exhibits 'at 
Arjuu’s request)' and as showing N|*ishna '8 'infinite divine 
gloiy in which lie comprehends the universe in himself/ Dr« 
Loi inser himself appears to me to have indioaied two impor* 
tant points of difference* For Jesus's transfiguration oon« 
sists in nothing more than an extraordinary addition to the 
glory of his countenance, and is an aot unsnggested < 
by the disciples. Again, the form assumed by Ktishoa is 
represented as one which even the Gods are anxious to see, and 
as one becoming visible only to those who have feitli exolu"^ 
sively fixed on Krishna. Not so with the form of Jesus. It 
not regarded as anything to be striven after. If anything, it 
is rather used to confirm the wavering feith of the disoiples* It 
is not a reward for plenary faith already existing. The apparent 
want of purpose also, the somewhat unconnected way in 
which the narrative is given, ai*e both points to be ^ noted in 
the gospel story, when it is alleged that the Twelfth CUe^iter 
of the Qit& is a copy of it. J)r. lioriiiser assigns, os one reason 
for his vipw that the Gita oopied this soene from the got^ek 
the alleged circumstanoe tliat other " oharacteristic and pro* 
minent iiioidents" in the life of Jesus are tranep^tred to 
Krisbpa. On some of tliese whiok have been mentioned before 
we have already spoken, and we have only to add that talk- 
ing of the transference to Krishpu’’ in tiiose oases is itself 
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only a waging the question.^ Furtlier 'coti&tthatiott Dr. 
Do!ri«ts6t Eaads in an exf resaion,” u«ad in ilia Glt& an tbo 
<H$€a8ton ' wlian tliis iifansfign^ttoh U narrated^ nvliioli Dr. 
Dorinaer Lalda iSo be “ borrowed from the goape?’— of odnrse 
wHbetvi ebowtng' tiiaa ih is necessary to infer from tlie facts 
that tlte GttA ' borrowed’ ft*om the gospel^ nnd not vice versd. 
Now in tbe first place, the rendering of the passage from the 
Git^, contains one not quite unimportant error, for what is 
rendered by ** suddenly” ought to have been rendered by 
'^simultaneously.’’ And secondly, as to the substantial inaiter 
of Uie ooBiparison, there is really nothing to compare except the 
mention of the sun in both passages. In the Gita, the glory 
of a thousand BUtis is spoken of, and said to be the only paral- 
lel to the glory of Kvishpa’s whole form. lu the New 
Testament, the compaiison is. between only the face of 
Jesus on the one side and t>nly one sun on the other. 
Wliy should you suppose a ‘ borrowing’ in such a case ? 
And is the sun’s brilliance such a recondite affair that the 
author of the Gltft could not have himself thought of it as 
a good simile? Tiie passage cited from GitE XI. 11 
(II. is a misprint), is, I take it, meant to be regarded as 
^borrowed’ from the gospel words raiment white as the 
light"” But I confess I find it quite impossible to see 
eYeii tbe flimsiest foundation for q theoi'y of borrowing with 
r^^ard to it. In the citations which follow, there is, as 
might be expected, a general coincidence of ideas, but tliere 
is rMly no ooinctdenoe, I think, in the modes in" which the 

* As to one of the * incidents,’ we may refer back to the view of Mr. 
Greg (citing IKr W. Jones) wi^hwe haveadduced at p. nix. imte, 
siipfdk I am unable to see what pandM Dr. Loriaasr has found in 
Sruhnah story for &e waging of the feet at the last If 

it is the ooourrenoe at the B^asfiya Ssorifioe d Tudhishthir, Dr. Lo* 
msir is certainly in the wrong. 

/ 
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i®&as are brcmght out in i#o wodci; k 
eitra 0 itliriary---j>tonoiiieaoii being seen, It Hi only iwAnfal 
that tbe person triio sees riionld become ^ sbenld 

not feel Mmself ^ite lifteaeiL Tbe central notion in tbe 
deeciiptioiis of suoli a scene must necessarily be one and 
tl»e same. You can, tberefore^ draw an inference of * bor* 
rowing’ by tbe one from the other only by looking at the 
way that central notion is drawn out. And I think there 
is no room for doubt, that in this part of the matter tlie two 
sets of passages cited do not show any such similarity as 
alleged. I may add before closing this pai*t of the matter, 
tliat in the last passage adduced by Dr. Lorinser here frOm 
Oita XI. 50, “ for tbe great spirit was merciful” is most 
clearly a inisti'anslatlon. 

To proceed. There is I think an extremely slight similarity 
between the words of Kfish^a in Git& X. 12 ei seg, and 
the passages from Matthew and John cited by Dr. Lorinser. 
And not only that, but there are also very great differcnoes ; 
and I do not think that any inference can be drawn from 
a comparison of them. Dr. Lorinser next proceeds to Arjun’s 
‘^apology’’ in which ho traces an ^^unmistakable similarity’^ with 
the ‘^exclamation of Peter on seeing the miracles of the fishes.” I 
confess 1 can see no coincidence at all. Dr. Lorinser afterwards 
says, that ‘^although the words are different, tbe situation is 
exactly the same.” So tlijit it appears the “unmistakable ^ simila- 
rity is after all not between the “apology” and the ** exclama- 
tion” but between the ‘^Cituations” in wliioU the one and the 

' f: 

otlier are reipeotirely made. Apd thia ia aapiHMed te eon* 
firm tl« “resalt already won’’ the Gft4 Las oepied from 
^e BiLle! By tLe vay, it oitgLt to be remarked that tbe 
■waderiog of TOH*I^by ‘ei^’ <io XI. 42) is entirely 
erroneoim. 
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Laibtljr come to a oartam aimilarity wi^ioh may be ac- 
^MHinted for by an intentional imitation’* between tbe eon- 
elusion oY the Twelfth ^ ^Obaptepr and the bepnning of the 
Sermon on. the Mount. The similarity here is between the 
repetition of ^eni^ a one is dear to me’ in the Gita and the 
repetition of ' blessed are’ in the Sermon on the Mount. Now 
even J}x\ Lorinser’s dogmatism will not venture to contend, 
that ' intentional imitation’ is the only way of ^accounting’ 
for this similarity. There is no doubt that this ten- 
dency to repetition is fo be marked in all archaic writings, 
and it is worth noting that a similar repetition occurs in 
t]ie stansas of the Gtta II., 25 et seq* II. 55 et Beq., and again 
in Gita XI. 28-29« In the teeth of these oircumstances,^ I 
think, it U a very bold proceeding to adopt the theory of 
intentional imitation.” And as to the eight beatitudes, 
it should be remembered, as Dr. Strauss observes, that they 
'' consist from first to last of those Ctirietian paradoxes by 
which the new Christian view of things comes into contrast 
with the traditional one both of Jews and Gentiles.^f If so, 
shall we not be justified in applying here the theory of 
Professor Weber above referred to, namely that contained in 
the words — ^*There is a gap between the two which apparently 
nothing^but the supposition of an external influence can 
Aooovnt fpv” ? What if we say that the external inflnenc* 
in tbia case was the infiuenoe of the Hindu Philosophy, and 
that the jlanguage used was the resuR of an intentional imi* 
tatkn of this passage of the GM? ^ 

In taking a oompreheusiTO (prvey of tlie passages from 

* And aw too Kslhopanitlud lU. 6, 6. V. 9, 10, 18, 13, and the 
VkMtthaSutta in ^ir BC. 0. Swtmy’s Sutto Nip^ p> 133. ^e 
Hraga Sutto, too Eha^Tinsa Sutto, and th« Iftw^PMiapda %Ua, 
indeed, take their metal semes from this ? «ry 
t See Vol. i. p. 27t. 
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which the Gita is tlius alleged to have ‘‘ borrowed,” Dr. 
Lorinser finds that ‘‘ it is the Gospel of John in particular 
from which the composer has taken the most important and 
the greatest majority of phrases.” This is an important 
observation. For the result of the application of historical 
criticism to the New Testament records has rendered it near- 
ly certain that the Fourth Gospel was the very latest of the 
Gospels, and the conclusion arrived at by Strauss, as has 
been already stated, is that the Fourth Gospel ** was not 
known until after the middle” of the second century A. C. 
The remark of Strauss which follows this is also of great 
moment, in the consideration of this question of borrowing. 
Tlie Fourth GospeMie says, %ear8 every indication of having 
arisen upon a foreign soil, and under the influence of a 
philosophy of the time unknown to the original circle iii 
which Jesus lived.” Now I do not profess to have gone 
through the long and able controversies on the subject of 
the date and authenticity of the New Testament writings. 
Blit from what I have read of the recent Avorks on that 
subject, especially ‘'Supernatural Eeligion” and the works 
ot Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Greg, and others, I believe, 
that the conclusion stated by Strauss is a conclusion main- 
tained not merely by him but by most if not all those 
who have applied the canons of historical criticism 
to the writings of the New Testament. M. Kenan, I be- 

♦ The following remarks of Dr. Westcott are to be noted in con- 
nexion witl^his point. “ Though it is uuneoossary to degrade it 
into a mere controversial work, it is impossible not to feel that it 
was written to satisfy some pressing want of the age, to meet some 
f iUe philosophy which had alieady begun to iashioii a peculiar 
dialect and ro attempt to solve by the help of Christian ideas some 
of the great problems of humanity,” (On Vie Canon p. 246). And 
see Greg’s Creed of Christendom, II. 38. See too QuarUrhj Hcview 
(January 1875) p. 18C, 
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ll«ye, at one time held a position inconiistent with this 
yiew,<> but in his most recent work on the subject, he too 
seems to have come round to the general opinion. 

I am unable to find out the result of modem criticism 
as to the dates of the other New Testament writings, 
except that, according to Sti*auss, the second epistle of Patev. 
is not '' earlier than the end of the second century after 
Chri8t.”f It is sufficient for our present purpose, however, 
to know that the portion of the New Testament which is 
supposed to have supplied the most important and the 
greatest majority of phrases*' is held by eminent authorities 
to be much later than the middle of the second century A. C. 
See now how the case stands. Not to speak of the foreign in* 
fiueuces under which the Gospel was written, for that is re- 
levant only to another bi*anch of our argument, Dr. Loriuser’s 
theory requires us to suppose, that the Fourth Gospel which 
dates after the middle of the second century A. C. was 
brought to India by missionaries of Christianity ; was either 
tmuslated into one of the vernacular languages of the coun- 
try, and studied in such translation, or studied in the ori- 
ginal Greek itself by a learned Brahman holding fast to 
the traditional wisdom of his caste;** was drawn upon by 
him for some of the most important 'phrases* and tenets 
of a work which has always been regarded in its own coun- 
try as containing the quintessence of orthodoxy ; and all this, 
we are required to suppose, occurred within the compass 
of a century or thereabouts, at a period when^iie world 
progressed at the rate at which it did sixteen hundred years 

• See Greg’s Creed of Christendom, Vol. II. 119. Mr. M. Arnold’s 
view may be seen in the Oontemporary Review (March 1875) p. 515. 

t Life of Jesus, Vol I. p. 66. Dr, Westcott says the purely his. 
torioal evidence does not take it mitch before the end of the third 
century {On the Canon p. 213). 
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ago.^ Taking into consideration all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, even taking those and those only which have a 
beating exclusively on this point and omitting those which 
lead to a conclusion opposite to Dr. Lorinser^s by a different 
line of argument, I maintain that this theory is quite un- 
tenable. But we need not dwell here further on this point 
as it has been already discussed before. 

We may here remark, parenthetically as it were, on the 
two passages adduced by Dr. Lorinser from the Book of 
Wisdom to which he finds parallels in the Bhagavadgita. In 
the first there is, indeed, a certain slight similarity. But it 
is obviously neither very remarkable, nor on a point of 
such a recondite nature as even to suggest an inference of 
‘‘borrowing/* And remember, too, that “ordering all things’* 
and comprehending everything ** are two ideas wide as 
the poles asunder. A similar remark applies to the next 
passage. That the body is a prison for the Soul ; that to be 
liberated from it is to rise to a inucU higher walk of life J 
that the abnegation of the body is the way, and the only 
way, to final absolution ; these doctrines are essentially 
Hindu doctrines. And to say that the 6£t& borrowed them 
from the Book of Wisdom is to say what I maintain cannot 
be proved, and what most assuredly has not yet been proved 
by Dr. Lorinser or by any one else.f 

Before leaving this question of coincidences) it may be 
just as well to draw attention to the fact, that these coin* 

• I would quote here a passage which ought to have been quoted 
at P. xxiv. Dr. Westcott says “versions of scripture appear to 
be in the first instance almost necessarily of gradual growth. Ideas 
of translation familiarised to us by long experience formed uo 
part of the primitive system’* (p. 202). 

t It need scarcely be remarked here that the translation of 
by invisible way is entirely wrong. 
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cidcBces are obserTable not merely between tbe Gita and 
tJie New Teetameut but between other works also. Thus, 
as we have elsewhere pointed out, Mr. Lucas Collins at 
tbe close of his excellent little Tolume on the Odyssey in 
the series of “Ancient Classics for English Readers,’* draws 
attention to numerous points of resemblance between ti^e 
Homeric nai-rative and the stories in the Old Testament.* 
A ratlier different species of resemblance is that between 
the Gita itself and the Platcnic Dialogues. Thus to 
the doctrine of the Git^ with regard to birth and death, in 
Chap. II. St. 27 we may find something like a parallel 
in the doctrine of Socrates in the Phoedo (Jowett’s Plato I. 
416-7). Again in the passage in Chap. VI. 43 we may trace 
something very like Socrates’s favourite doctrine of remiiii- 
scence.f And the comparison of the several bodies which 
tlie soul animates in its earthly career to clothes, which we find 
in the Gita II. 22 corresponds to a very similar comparison 
in Plato’s Pboedo (Jowett I. 436). The idea, again, enunciat- 
ed in the words “And when they have there received their 
due and remained their time, another guide brings them 
back again after many revolutions of ages” (jowett 1. 
468-9), is, to a certain extent, similar to that at Gltd IX. 22. 
Several more instances of such similarity might, I have no 
doubt, be added. Some few on which I am able to lay my 
hands just now are referred to in note.;^ But liowever 
remai'kable some of these ai'e, I do not think, that they fur- 
nish any fair ground for the inference, that Plato borrowed 

♦ P. 129 sag. 

t See Jowett I. 418. 

J Compare Gitft, 11. 16 (and our note thereon) with Jowett II. 
623 ; GiU VI. 40 with Jowett I. 690. The description of a phile- 
Bopher in the Thcmtetue (Jowett III. 398-9) may be compared with 
Q'M II. 69. 
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from the Git4, or tliat the Gita borrowed from Plato. And by 
parity of reason I think in the case before ua, that the coin- 
cidences pointed out by Dr. Loriuser do not support the 
inference which he bases upon them* 

Dr. Lorinser here closes the main paH of his investigation, 
but befoi*e finally concluding it, he attempts to answer two 
objections which may be raised.'* The first is this — Upon 
Dr. Lorinser’s theory, what explanation is to be given of tlie 
fact that some of the Upanishads have passages in common 
with the Bhagavadgita? “As the Upanishads,’* says Dr. 
Lorinser, “which are considered parts of the Vedas have a re- 
latively high antiquity ascribed to them, and are regarded 
as older than the oldest Christian records, tlie supposition 
that those expressions and thoughts (viz, those which are 
common, according to Dr. Lorinser, to the Gita and the 
Christian Scriptures) were borrowed from Christianity seejns 
to be excluded.’^^ One would expect that after this admission 
which is a full and fair one and involves an important 
objection to Dr. Lorinser's theory, we should have such a 
satisfactory reply to it as w'ould leave the theory safe ami 
sound. But there is a cruel disappointment in store for 
him who may form such an expectation. Dr. Lorinser is 
pleased to give only a “ short statement of his view,’* of 
course without reasons for many of the propositions implied 
in it, and then he '' leaves the further investigation to 
others.” I humbly submit that this is not quite a satisfactory 
mode of disposing of an objection. However, let ns ex- 
amine this “ short statement of my view,^’ whioh is vouch- 
safed to us. 

According to Dr. Lorinser, then, all the Upanishads referred 


P. 
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to here '^reverence, a "system wLiclj like the Bhaga- 
vAtlgita, seeks to unite the doctrines of the Sankliya, Ve* 
danta and Yoga schools/^ Now it seems to me, that this 
initial step is a thoroughly mistaken step* I do not think^ 
tliat we can trace in the Gita or the Upanishads in question, 
any seeking to unite** those doctrines. True it is, of course, 
tliat there are, as we may say, scattered about in those works 
doctrines which now are labelled Yog, and Sankhya, and 
Vedanta doctrines. But I cannot see how wo are from this 
alone entitled to infer, without support from otijer circum- 
stances, that the works in question attempt to reconcile those 
doctrines into one iiitegi*al system. On the contrary, it strikes 
me that the ciroumstances point the other way. My view is, 
that in the Gita and the Upanishads, the philosophical part has 
not been consistently and fully worked out. Wo have there tlie 
results of free thought exercised on different subjects of great 
moment, unfettered by the exigencies of any foregone con- 
clusion or of any fully developed theory. It is afterwards, 
it is at a later stage of philosophical progress, that system- 
making arises. In that stage some thinkers interpret whole 
works by the light of some particular doctrines or expres- 
sions. And the result is the development of a whole mul- 
titude of philosophical sects following the lead of those 
thinkers, and all professing to draw their doctrine from 
the Gita or the Upanishads, yet each differing remarkably 
from the other. One of the best examples of such a thing in 
the history of Philosophy is presented by the relations be- 
tween Socrates and the Socratic Schools. “ Several Philoso- 
^phers** says Cicero cited by Mr. G. H. Lewes in his History 
^ of Philosophy “drew from the conversations of Socrates very 
^different results, and according as each adopted views which 
; harmonized with his own, they in their Uirn became heiids 
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of pliilosopljical scbools all diffenng amongst each other/’ o 
Now this, I conceive, is really the correct view of the rela- 
tionsljip between tlie Gtta on the one hand, and the Yog, the 
S4nkhya, and Ved&nta schools on the other. It is as much a 
mistake to suppose that the Git4 endeavours to reconcile the 
varying doctrines of those schools, as it would be to suppose 
that the Socratic philosophy was the result of an attempt to 
combine together into one harmonious whole the systems of 
tlie Cynics, tlje Cyrenaics, the Megarics. As we have said be- 
fore, the question in great measure depends upon the indications 
afforded by the surrounding circumstances. If we simply 
find a combination of doctrines belonging to two or three 
systems in any work, it is not possible from that circum- 
stance alone to conclude whether the systems flowed from 
the book as a fountain-source, or whether they were the small 
rills of which the book was, so to speak, the reservoir. In the 
case before us it appears to me, that tlie points hinted at above 
militate strongly against the view propounded by Dr. 
Lorinser. 

The next point taken by Dr. Lorinser is that the Upa- 
nishads in question ‘‘belong to the latest of the Vedas, the 
Atharva, and in the case of none of them is there any convinc- 
ing reason for looking on the hypothesis of their post- 
Christian oi’igin as impossible-” Now I must di-aw special 
attention to the first part of this sentence. Wliat if these 
Upanishads belong to the latest of the Veds ? The impres- 
sion intended to be suggested is that hy reason of that cir- 
cumstance, these Upanishads are not unlikely to be of post- 
Christian origin. But where is the ground for this sugges- 

• Vol. L p. 175, (3rd Ed.) Compare also Schwegler Hist, of Phil, 
p. (4th Ed.) and Prof. Forrier’s Lectures on Greek Philosophy, 

L 207.70, 
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tiou ? The fact of these Upanisliads belonging to tbe 
Atharvaved has really nothing at all to do with their date 
as far as that is conoerned in the present inquiry. On the 
one hand, even if they belonged to the Rigved, tliey might 
be later than the beginning of the Christian Era; and on 
the other hand even if they belonged to the '' latest of the 
Veds,’* that would not neoessitate the postponement of their 
date to a period after the beginning of the Christian Era. 
The truth is, that when we look at the facts, the remark 
proves to be almost irrelevant, and it receives the sem- 
blance of relevancy only because of the extreme want of pre- 
cision with which the expression ‘latest of the Veds’ is used, 
so as to suit the necessities of the ocoasiou. If the quite 
unbounded vagueness of that expression is removed, even 
as far only as we can remove it on tlie most irrefragable evi- 
dence, the correctness of our remark will become at once 
evident. For although it may be the latest of the Veds, 
the Atharvaved is older than the beginning of the Christian 
Era by many centuries. I have already pointed out else- 
where that the Atharvaved is mentioned in the Mahubha- 
shya of Patanjali,^** and in the Clihandogj^opanishad,! 
both works* I appiehend, unquestionably older than the 
Christian Era.J I have also pointed out that Patanjali alludes 
to the Upanishads,§ and I contend that putting these two 
facts together, the result is that the suggestion of Dr. Lorin- 

* As being, it may be added, even then « ninefold’ 

(p. 16. Introd.). 

t P. 474. 

t See ** Was the BhmAjana copied from Homer P” p. 24 and refe^ 
rences there. 

§ P. 16 (Introd.) Ban&ras Ed. See too, Mann and Yiltsayan in 
his commentary on the Nyaya SCitras (Manu II. Ho, IGO ; and W> 
sytiyan BLi^^bya p. 3). 
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tier ij> the reverse of the conclusion to which the facts seem 
to point. And when Dr. Lorinser proceeds to say that there 
is no ‘^convincing reason’’ for refusing to believe the post- 
Christian origin of the Upanishads, it becomes necessary to 
ask, what ^‘convincing reason*’ is there for believing in their 
post-OUristiaii origin — what but the necessity which Dr. 
Lorinser is under of making guesses to suit his foregone 
conclusions ? I agree with Dr. Lorinser that there is nothing 
to prove the hypothesis to be “ impossible.” But what is 
there to prove the hyj^otliesis of its being ante-Christian to 
be “impossible” ‘? The truth is that in the domain of history, 
impossible is a word wliich ought to be used very rarely if 
at all. The whole question in historical matters is a question 
of likelihood, of probability, and reasons must be found in 
all the surrounding circumstances of each matter for holding 
an opinion one way or the other regai’ding it. Now what 
are the surrounding circumstances here to render this post** 
Christian origin likely ? The only thing adduced by Dr. 
Lorinser is a guess or rather a couple of guesses of Professor 
Weber, based on certain facts connected with one of the Upa- 
iiishads enumerated, namely the S'vetas'vatar, wliich Dr. 
Lorinser pronounces to be “as I believe, the oldfst of them.’^ 
The first guess is one based on the names S'vet, and S'vetas'va 
and S'vetas'ikh, and S'vetalohit. On this, Professor Weber 
says Perhaps, we have here a mission of Syrian Christians,”^^^ 
Of course, no further ground is assigned for this guess : nor 
are we instructed as to the connexion of ‘ Syrian Cbristiaua’ 
with tlie Yog Philosophy ; nor further is any explanation 
vouchsafed iis to how Syrian Christians came to be de- 
scribed as having ‘white blood’ and ‘ white hair.’ In truth the 
whole thing is bqt a gratuitous guess, which calls to ray 
* I/id. Ant, Vcl, II. 295a. 
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nnijil the following weighty words of an eminent authority 
on historical matters. ** TJie very minimum of presumptive 
evidence,” says George Grote in a letter to his eminent friend 
Sir G. C. Lewis; *’ appears to these gentlemen enough to war- 
rant both the positive affirmation of a matter as historical and 
the demand which tliey make upon opponents to province 
counter-evidence and disprove it.”^ Perha 2 )S these words are 
ratljer stronger than are fairl}' applicable to the matter before 
us. But with just a little toning down, the protest embodied 
in tliem by Grote against the methods employed by the 
Egyptologists and Assyriologists of his day appears to mo 
to be strongly called for both in the present and other inquiries 
touching our ancient history. However let us proceed. Prof. 
Weber’s second guess is founded upon a basis only less narrow 
tliaii the basis for this one whicli we liave now considered. 
This guess is based on the name S'vet&sya Rajarshi and on 
the fact of his having “ raised his son to life again.” I do not 
think this guess to be much more tenable than the last one. 
But even if it is more tenable, it is less relevant to the point 
before ue ; for it is suggested by a story in the Mahabharaf, 
and we are not now on any question connected with tliat 
work but with tlie S'vetAs'vataropanishad. It is useful to 
add that in the course of his statement of tlieso guesses, Prof. 
Weber makes an obseiwation, which shows how the com- 
fortable old principle of so much the worse for the facts’* 
is impressed to do service here. After the sentence quoted 
above with regard to ‘ Syrian Christians’, the Professor says: — 
*^that their doctrines would be put by their Indian scholars 
into a Brahmauioal dress, and that of Christianity only 
the monotheism would remain, is natural,” I confess, I 
cannot concur in this. The enthusiasm of the renegade 

• See Personal Life of Grote by Mrs. Grote p, 263. 
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against that which he has abandoned is proverbial. And it 
strikes me as very unlikely that the Indian scholars of 
Syrian Christians should have compromised the most essen- 
tial peculiarities of Christianity out of the doctrines which 
tljey taught and recorded. But even waiving that, and 
admitting tliis abstract possibility for the sake of argument^ 
what are we to say of a theory which first assumes a bor- 
rowing on the strength of nothing better than four names 
(which to say the least of them, are highly equivocal) and 
then assumes further that the most distinctive marks of 
the system borrowed from were flung away in the act of 
borrowing? Have we not here the veritable French Philo- 
sopher who said, — If the facts do not suit my theory, so 
much the worse for the facts” ? 

Dr. Lorinser goes on next to refer, for what purpose is 
not quite evident, to the Grauthopanishad, which he says, 
is regarded by Weber as older.” But here again Dr. 
Lorinser sees in the mention of Vish^ui and S'raddha the 
development of the Vishnu-cuUus under the modification 
of Christian ideas.’’ Now I have not been able to get a 
sight of this Grantbopanishad, and do not know in what 
context tlie name of Yish^u occurs there. But I want to 
know what ground Dr. Lorinser has for connecting that 
name with any Christian influences. I can only see in 
this assertion one further instance of that amazing dogma- 
tism, on which I have found it necessary to animadvert 
before, and which in its manifestations elsewhere has fallen 
under the lash of the late Professor Goldstucker who speaks 
of “ the bold assertions and solemn affirmations with which 
some writers on Sanskrit matters are wont to represent the 
unreliable result of their specuJations.^^^ One answer to 


* Westminster Review (April 1868) p. SSS, 
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tlie assertion not to mention others, is the very strong one 
tJiat Vishnu is mentioned over and over again in no less a work 
than the Rigved.^ The reference to S'raddhA I pass over 
for the moment ; nor shall I dwell on the conveniently vague 
language of Dr. Lorinser when he speaks of the time at 
which the Visbnu-cultus began to develop itself under 
Christian influences” without specifying anything more definite 
as to this time. But I think it worth while to pause here a 
little, in order to oast back a glance at what Dr. Lorinser bag 
assumed or asserted, and to consider how the various assump- 
tions and assertions stand when put together. We find tlieu 
tlie following series — according to Dr. Lorinser — 1. The New 
Testament ; 2. An Indian Translation of the same ; 3. The Gran- 
thopanishad composed under the influences of tliis transla- 
tion ; 4. The S'vetds'vataropanishad similarly composed at 
a later pariod ; 5. The BhagavadgttS similarly composed at a 
still later period ; 6. The Commentaries on the Git^ — for 
there were some — preceding that of S'ankaracharya;f 7. The 
Commentary*of S'aukar himself. Now omitting the first and 
two last numbers of this series, and conceding to Dr. Lorinser 
the very utmost he can claim, we have the Indian translation 
of the Bible dating from the end of the first century A. C., 
and the Git^ probably from the third century A. C. Is this a 
sufficient interval Even taking these dates as certain, can 
anybody who takes due note of the circumstances of the case 

• See inter alia Mandal, I. 11. 61. E. 7. The question will be 
somewhat more fully discussed below. 

t See his Bhtishya p. 7. (Calc. Ed. Samvat 1927). 

X Upon the view suggested above about the earliest possible date 
of a translation of the New Testament into an Indian language, 
if any such translation was ever made, it is almost needless to say, 
that the series is much longer than could be reasonably compressed 
within the limits which evcA Dr. Lorinser must accept. 
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be reasonably satisfied of tbe probability of tbe result thus 
arising ? 1 can confidently oUallenge any one ^free from bias 
to say aye to these question. 

Dr. Lorinser next goes on to propound and answer another 
objection to his theory, based on supposed coincidences 
between passages An the and Thomas A. Kempis’s 

Imitation of Christ. His answer to the objection is three* 
fold. To take the last answer first. Dr. Lorinser supposes 
that the thoughts and sayings in Thomas A. Kempis must 
Lave been current among old Indian Christians the 
conclusion being, I suppose, for Dr. Lorinser does not ex* 
press it, that the Gita borrowed those ‘^thoughts and say- 
ings” also from the ^^old Indian Christians.’’ Beally the 
force of bias and dogmatism could no further go ! When 
there is a coincidence between the Gita and a work for which 
Dr. Lorinser thinks he can claim a liigher antiquity than 
the Gita, then the borrowing is by the Gita. When the 
coincidence is between the Gita and a work which even Dr. 
Lorinser cannot venture to place chronologically before the 
Gita, still this other work is not the work which borrows, but 
-some iion-descript tradition current among old Indian 
Christians” is to be imagined — without the slightest possible 
ground for so imagining — and once more apparently f the 

conclusion is to be drawn that the GltS. borrowed from 
Christianity ! Surely tliis is not very logical. Surely even 
the '' theological bias” ought to pause before going such 

• Dr. Lorinser himself does not venture to categorically lay down 
the existence of these ** thoughts and sayings among old Indian Ghris- 
tians.” He only says, we need not be surprised if they are 
found.*’ But are they found ? 

t I say * apparently,^ because Dr. Lorinser does not expressly 
state this oonclusioo, but, it seems to me, that the argument is 
worthless unless this conclusion is i 
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lengths as these ! Surely, on this point at least, it would 
have been well for Dr. Lorinser to vouchsafe some slight 
consideration to the possibility of Thomas a Eeinpis having^ 
directly or indirectly borrowed from the Gita. 

The. second answer which Dr. Lorinser makes to his own 
objection is, that ** Christian asceticism and Indian Yoga have 

in many things internal points of contact so that we 

need not assume any external influence.” I entirely concur in 
the principle involved in tliis answer ; and indeed I maintain 
that if Dr. Lorinser had acted upon that principle in dis- 
cussing the coincidences of passages relied on by him, he 
would have found reasons to shake his full confidence in 
his own theory. The answer, however, is not sufficient to 
finally dispose of the objection here. What is the explanation 
of these points of contact themselves ? When do they first 
manifest themselves in the history of Christian asceticism?^'* 
The answers to these questions may have a most important 
bearing upon the value of Dr. Lorinser’s mode of obviating his 
objection. And here again the thought suggests itself, that 
Dr. Lorinser might fairly have considered the alternative 
which his one-sided inquiry has entirely ignored, namely the 
alternative of Christianity having borrowed from theGit&. For 
in an extract from Prof. Weber's Indtsche Stadien made use of 
by Dr. Lorinser at a former stage of this discussion, the possibi- 
lity of this alternative being in some measure correctj is hinted 
at. As to Dr. Lorinser’s other answer to the objection, it is not 
one of great importance, and I confess that, in the case of some 
of the coincidences pointed out by him between the Gii& and 

* These questions will appear particularly important when we 
remember that asceticism was no part of Jesus's system, and that in 
fact he set his face agaiust it. See Luke Y. 33. Matthew XI. 19 (both 
cited by Dr. Lorinser). 

t Indian Antiquary Vol. II. 28oa. 
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Thomas a Eempis, there is not much to distinguish them 
either in kind or degree from the coincidenoes which he has 
pointed out between the Gita and the New Testament. 

Dr. Lorinser next proceeds to note certain other coinci- 
dences ‘‘ of much greater importance “ with later Chi*istian 
theological doctrines.” And first he speaks of the lumen 
glorioe” Now I own, I can see but little resemblance be- 
tween what occurs at Gita XI. 8 and the passage quoted from the 
Book of Revelations. I am afraid, that here again we have 
the wish which is father to the thought. However, I am con. 
tent to take it, that there may be something in the ‘*theolo- 
gians” more nearly resembling the doctrine of the Gita ; still 
nothing has been shown in the New Testament of which 
that can be said with truth ; and what occurs in the theolo- 
gians’’ is, I think, of very little value on Dr. Lorinser ’s 
side of the question. As to the division of moral acts into 
thoughts, words, and deeds, suffice it to say that it occurs in 
Kalidas, in Manu, and sundry old Indian works.^ And as to 
prayer, fasting, and almsgiving, surely Dr. Lorinser must have 
made some strange error when he refers to Gita XVII. 28 for 
that division. There is nothing about either fasting or prayerj 
there. J Lastly, leaving for future consideration the won- 

• See KMidiia Raghu. V. 5. XY. 85. Manu has it in several 
places (See I 104« 11. 236). And see Sir M. C. Swamy’s Sutta 
Nipata pp. 93,101, and most of all p, 63. See also Yyjnavalkya 
(Achilr) Sts. 27,155 and elsewhere. 

t Apparently Dr. Lorinser has understood ^$1 and ?fT: to mean 
prayer and fasting. I can only say, that if this is so, we have a 
further instance of the dangers to which a comparison of transla- 
tions is exposed, especially when the translator has a theory to 
support. 

X It is to be noted too, that it is to a certain extent unlucky for Dr. 
Loriuser’s theory that the passage from Tobit cited by Dr, Lorinser 
adds ‘ righteousness’ also. What is the meaning of Dr» Lorinser's ob- 
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derful dogttiatiBm of tLe note on S'raddha, wliat are we to say 
to the observation of Dr. Loriuser that all these expres- 
sions and ideas'* — namely the lumen glorioBy the dogma 
credo ut intelligam, and the others mentioned by him — ** existed 
in Christianity long before they can be pointed out ia 
Christian writers " I ! Once more I am tempted to say, 
the force of dogmatism can no further go. The sublime 
assurance with which the observation is made iS simply 
amazing. Where did these ‘‘expressions and ideas’’ exist 
if not in Christian writers ? Did they exist in nuhihus X And 
how long before they can be pointed out in “ Christian 
writers” did they “ exist in Christianity ?’* What is tbeiir 
history in that period, and what are the sources of informa- 
tion about it ? Surely all these questions ought in fairness 
to be answered* Surely it is not fair to take refuge under this 
sort of dogmatism, unsupported by any definite evidence 
on a question like the present. If I understaiid him aright, 
Dx*. Lorinser intends to suggest — and if he intends to sug- 
gest it, I submit he ought to have stated it expressly? — that 
in the later Christian writers these “expressions and ideas” 
come without any “ external influence” from the floating 
body of Christian dogma, and that from this floatiiig body 
of dogma, the Gita must have got those “ expressions and 
ideas." Now if the facie are, as they undeniably are,, and 
as upon Dr. Lorins^r’s own implied admission they are, 
that the first definite and fixed form in which these “expres- 

eervation upon the words * It avails not after death or here^ ? The 
hahitm cari^ie is not .the same thing as the vm which the (Ktft 
speaks of. For the expression Cf , compare Idanu II. 9 

III. 20, 143, 175 and several other passages, and TAjnavalkya 
(jfchkr) St. 87. 

* 1 am not sure about this, however ; I find it difficult to follow 
the exact sequence of ideas in the last sentence. 
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Bions and ideas^^ occur is to be found in the €Ht&, and that 
the earliest Christian toriiings in which they can be traced 
are, and must be admitted to be, unquestionably later than 
the Qit^; and if further, as also Di\ Lorinser on his prineiples 
must perforce contend, the coincidence is so great that no 
other theory than the theory of borrowing will suffice to ex- 
plain it; then I say the irresistible conclusion upon these 
facts is that the Christian writings must have borrowed from 
the Gita. This would be the conclusion, I submit, which 
would be drawm by anybody not tainted with the theo- 
logical bias.” Now if Dr. Lorinser wishes to escape from 
this, surely he is bound to adduce some more tangible 
grounds than the superlatively vague and indefinite state- 
ment tlmt the ‘‘expressions and ideas” in question ‘^existed in 
Christianity long before they can be pointed out in Christian 
writers” — a statement for which no authority has been 
adduced, and which I do not see that anybody is bound to 
accept on the mere ipse dixit of Dr. Lorinser ; a statement, too, 
which if I may allow myself the liberty of applying to it 
the strong expression of Dr. Lorinser, seems to me to “ plain- 
ly bear on its forehead ” the stamp of being put forward ex- 
pressly in order to get out of an inconvenient conclusion. I 
own that to my mind this is one out of many passages 
in this essay of Dr. Lorinser which convince me that lie 
lias looked at the whole question umler the overpower- 
ing influence of “ bias”, and also, though perhaps unconsci- 
ously, with a violent desire to prove a foregone conclusion. 
Indeed this unscientific frame of mind, if 1 may so say, is 
betrayed by sundry passages in this essay, one of which occurs 
at tlie very outset, where Dr* Lorinser says, “Our aim here 
then must be to establish that the Bhagavadgit& may be attri- 
buted to a period in which it is not impossible that its com- 
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poser raay Lave been acquainted with different books of 

the New TestumenU^'^ There, it appears to me, we have the 
key to the whole of Dr. Lorinser^s argument. Dr. Lorinser 
has an ^‘aim'*, and to that aim he has endeavoured to suit 
the facts which have confronted him in the course of his 
investigation. It will be said that this is verbal •criticism. 
So it is, in a certain sense. But when it is remembered, 
that the conclusion to which this verbal criticism •leads is 
one for which we have the strongest supports in the very 
substance and essence of the argument, I think that that criti- 
cism is entirely divested of its objectionable character. I 
)uay add here, that considering the peculiar circumstances of 
this case, I hold it to be important, and indeed necessary, to 
point out this pervading characteristic of Dr. Lorinser's 
argument. 

I have now, I think, gone tlirough all the points made by 
Dr. Lorinser, with a single exception. And that exception 
concerns the doctrine of faith as laid down in sundry pas- 
sages of tlie Gitll. As we have observed before, Dr. Lorinser 
iterates and reiterates his opinion that this doctrine of faith 
was borrowed by the author of the Gitu from Cliristianity, and 
if strength of language were any evidence of truth this pro- 
jmsition about the Gita borrowing from Christianity would most 
certainly be true. But to borrow a phrase of Professor Tyndall’s 
obstinacy of assertion on Dr. Lorinser’s part furnishes a by no 
mcaiis sufficient assurance that his assertions are objec- 
tively correct.f Let us then bring together to a focus, 
as it were, the various passages in which Dr. Lorinser ex- 
presses his opinion upon this point. And first he says in a 

• See Ind. A7it Vol. II. 283a. 

t See the Contemporary Review for July 1874, p, 138. 
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note on Gita IIL 34 : — ^ “ There appears to he no doubt that 
these ideas (scth S'luddlia and Bhakti) are not originally 
Indian representations (us they are not found any where else in 
heathendom) but that they have been taken over from Chris* 
tianity, as Dr. A. Weber among others {Indische Studien 
II. 398 ff*) supposes and lias partly demonstrated.” Again 
annotating on Gita VIII. 7,f he says these passages remind 
one too clearly of the Christian doctrine of faith to overlook 
tlie Christian trace.” Once more, speaking about the 
Grantha Upanishad,J Dr. Lorinser sees in the word 
S'raddlia an indication of the development of the Vislinii- 
cultus under the modification of Christian ideas.” Lastly, 
he says I liold the idea of faith (S'raddhd) in this sense just 
as that of Bliakti (III. 31. IV. 10 and see Lassen Jnd. AH, 
II. 1099; Weber Ind. II. 398.) as a representation 
adopted from Christianity, and doubt if S'raddhH is used in 
this sense in the earlier Indian works in which a Christian 
influence cannot yet be pointed oiit.”§ Now what does all 
this really come to ? To this, I think, that Dr. Lorinser 
maintains the opinion under discussion on grounds which 
are stated by Professor Weber, to which he adds one further 
ground, namely that the ideas of S'raddlia and Bhakti 
* are not found anywhere else in lieatheudom.” Now, with 

♦ /ad. Ant. Vol. II. 286. 
t Indian Antiq^uary Vol. 11. 2886 (note). 

J Ihid 2956. 

§ Ihid 296. Upon this last passage, one remark is necessary. Dr. 
Lorinser ventures to suggest a meaning for S'raddha other than the 
ordinary one. Why does he not state what that other meaning is, and 
what authority he has for adopting it ? His declaration here is best 
described by a terse and vigorous expression of Lord Bacon— it is 
dogmatising in scepticism.” As to Bhakti the last Stanza ofthe 
S' vetsU Vataropanishad should be noted ; and see too Eaghu. 1. 90 ; II. 
22, 63; V. 14, 20. 
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regard to this last point, I think, that without going into 
any elaborate review of the “ earlier Indian works,** to 
which Dr. Lori user refers, but which, I suspect, he has not 
carefully examined^ it is possible to show clearly that Dr. 
Lorinser's statement of facts is entirely incorrect* I will 
give quotations from tolerably early works belonging to 
various classes, which will suffice, I think, to fully demon- 
strate” to any unbiassed inquirer the reverse of tha^ whicli, 
according to Dr. Lorinser, Professor Weber has “supposed and 
partly demonstrated.’’ I refer first to the writings of 
Kklidas. According to my own view as to the date of this 
great writer, the testimony to be found in his works is of 
considerable value in the present discussion. But as the date 
is yet not settled, I do not claim the same weight for this 
part of the argument which I should otherwise have claimed. 
Nevertheless it is a matter wliich is worth mentioning. At 
liaghu II. 16 occurs the line W’T ; and simi- 

larly in the seventh Act of the S'akuutal Nutak occurs this 
stanza — 

^ 1 1 
I think these passages show by implication the importance 
attached to S^raddh^i in the time of Kulidas. Let us now 
go on to a more ancient work, about the antiquity of whicli 
there can, I think, be no question, certainly none in its bear* 
ing on the point before us — I mean the Mahabhashya of 
Patanjali. There in the comment on Prinini, II. 2. 34. occur 
the following examples: — and Now when we 

observe, that these examples are given to illustrate the rule 
that in copulative compounds the more important term 
stands before the less important, it becomes clear that 


♦ P, 370 (Baiiil^ras Ed,) 
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was in the time of Patanjali i*egar(led as a more important 
element in a religious life than even Wf and If we 

go now to another class of works we find the doctrine 
of S'raddh&laid down in Mann and Yajnavalkya.^ Going to a 
still older class, to the class namely of Upanishads, we find there 
also clear traces of this doctrine of S'raddha. The Clihtia* 
dogyopanishad is, * I believe, one of the oldest of these 
TJi>anishftds, and in it we have the passage 

3‘lF^'TTr where we see the value 

ascribed to S'raddha. Furtliermore, the quotations from the 
Taittiriya Brahman, and the VAjasaneyi SanhitS,, contained, 
in the fifth volume of tlie elaborate work of Dr. Muir.J show 
that the Chh§,ndog 3 ^opanishad is not the only one of the 
Vedio works in 'which a high rank is ascribed to this S'rad- 
dha. But going still further into antiquity, going to the 
very first of the Veds,§ we are still able to cite passages 
from it wliich show that the idea of S'raddha is not a new- 
fangled idea as Drs. Lorinser and 'VVeber would have us 
believe. For some of these passages I am again indebted 
to Dr. Muir’s book, but there are otliers whicli I have come 
across myself in my own very partial study of the Rigved. 
If opportunity should offer, I iniglit discuss tlie history of 
this doctrine of S'raddha from the period of the Kigved to 
the beginning of the Christian Era. But the facts to which 

* See YAjuavalkya (Achar) Sts. 6 and 202 aud Manu III. 202, 
275. IV. 158. 226. 

t See p. 23 (Biblioth. Ind.) 

X See pp. 103 and 347. (2nd Ed* 1870) 

f See inter alia R. V, II. 1, 12. 5. (I give references on the Mandal 
division) II. 3. 26. 6. YIL 1. 6, 3. VII, 2, 32, 14 (which, it may ba 
noted, occurs also in the SAm Ved. See Beiifey’s Ed. I. 27). IX. 7. 
113.2. There are other passages of, peihaps, even greater value 
than these. But these are enough. 
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attention lias been already drawn are, I apprehend, enough, 
if not more than enough^ to satisfy any candid mind, tliat 
the doctrine of S'raddha existed in India long before the time 
when Christianity arose, still longer* before it began to in- 
€uence the thought of this country even upon the hypo** 
tliesis of Dr. Loriiiser. It is, of course, not at all unlikely 
that tlie doctrine ixnderwent some development in^ India, 
that it did not originally come forth in the shape in which 
we find it even in the Bhagavadgitl I have not thought it 
necessary here to consider the question from this point of 
view, but nothing could surprise me less than that this 
should be so. At the same time, it is scarcely necessary to 
point outj that this is very different from the theory pro- 
pounded by Dr. Lorinscr — that the Bhagavadgita borrowed 
this doctrine from Christianity. Indeed it seems to me, that 
the fact, if it be one, of the doctrine being traceable in its 
gradual development in the extant Veclio literature would 
negative that theory even more strongly than the mere exis- 
teiioe of traces of the doctrine in that literature.^ 

The question, however, as between the Gita and Christ- 
ianity does not rest there. Speaking of the independent 
activity of the Original Christian Church.’^ Dr. Straus says— 
“ And the doctrines of faith, of the forgiveness of sins, of the 
( tnie keeping holy of the Sabbath, which we find interoven 
I with the narratives of the miraculous cures in the New 

i * I have thus far referred only to the orthodox Brahminical works. 
But in the Buddhistic Sutta Nipata also, we have abundant, I was 
going to say superabundant, evidence of the recognition of the 
value of faith in India. See Sir M. 0. Swamy’s Sutta Nipata pp. 

; 21 25, 63, and sundry other places. And as to credo ut intcUigam 
listen to the following from the same work (p. 49) “ one who being 
diligent (and) wise believes in the law of the saints for attaining 
Nibbana will by listening constantly (to them) acquire knowledge. 
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Testament, tbe tliougbt that death is but a sleep which we 
find brought out in those of the raising of the dead, are 
nothing hut so many Christian ideas breathed as a newer and heiter 
soul into those narratives.*’^ Considering only that part of 
tliis sentence which is pertinent to our present inquiry, I 
understand this to mean that the idea of faith was a doctrine 
added ^y (Christianity to the old Jewish stock of ideas. Now 
if this ifl so, mark the conclusion according to Dr. Lorinser’s 
principles. The absence of all trace of the ideas of S'raddhfi 
and Bhakti '‘anywhere else in heathendom** than in the Gita, 
is urged by Dr. Lorinser as a ground for holding that the 
ideas “ have been taken over from Christianity.** Is it not 
then open to an opponent of Dr. Lorinser to contend, that as 
the doctrine of S'raddhais not found anywhere in Judaism, 
" there appears to be no doubt that it is not an originally 
Christian representation, but that it has been taken over from 
Hinduism ?’* I maintain, that as an argumentum ad hominem 
this argument is of great value. And not only so, but I 
think that even as a general argument, it is entitled to some 
weight — more especially in view of those considerations which 
I shall presently proceed to set forth. And this introduces 
me to the next very important question in this investigation.! 

That question is one which has been already hinted at 
as having never received even a cursory glance from Dr* 
Lorinser, the question, namely, whether it is not possible 
that Christianity may have borrowed from Hinduism, and 

♦ Life of Jesus I. 205, 

t I do not know by what arguments Dr. Weber among others 
has partly demonstiated** that the doctrine of S'raddhil has been 
taken over from Christianity by Hinduism. I do not, therefore, 
say anything more about them than this, that I think those argu* 
ments, whatever they may be, are most likely put out of court by 
the facts to which we haye drawn attention in tbe text. 
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npt vice versL The question is undoubtedly a large one, 
and as important as it is large. I do not profess to have 
viewed it in all its bearings. I do not propose to discuss it 
here at any length. For, indeed, I do not consider it 
necessary or expedient to complicate the present question by 
such a matter, enveloped, as to a great extent it must be, 
in doubt. But as it Las been strongly suggested to my 
mind by the method of argument which Dr. Lorpiser has 
adopted, and as it has a very important bearing u^^on the 
central question, I think it necessary to offer a few observa- 
tions upon it from my point of view. 

The first general observation, then, to be made on this aspect 
of the question is, that every body must admit that philosophy 
was cultivated from very early times in India. Professor 
Wilson who expresses a ‘shrewd suspicion’ as to the origina- 
lity of the Gita admits the contention of Wilkins and Schlegel 
to that effect and it is, indeed, a matter beyond the reach 
of doubt. Now the known character of our i^eople makes it, 
to my mind, much more likely, that in such intercourse as 
there was between them and foreigners, the latter carried 
away with them some knowledge derived from the former, 
than that foreign thought so far influenced the higher 
intellects in India as to leave its traces in their most 
orthodox works.f And if the Greeks and other peoples who 
came into contact with India did learn some things in the 
country, what more natural than that such new ideas as they 
^learnt should go towards the formation of that system 
which arose soon afterwards ? This seems to me to be ren- 

• Wilson’s Essays on Sanskrit Literature &c. Yol. III. p. 103. 

t Professor Weber seems to question the truth of this proposition 
{Induche Btifdien Vol. II. 397 as translated for me by my kind 
friend Mr. Shankar Pllndurang Pandit) But his argument appears 
to me to be, in great measure, a petitio j^rincipiU 
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deved more likely by the fact, that about tbe time of 
Alexaiuler’s invasion, Buddhism was agitating Indian religi* 
ous thought to its core ; and such a new system (in which, by 
the way, several of the so-called characteristic doctrines of 
Christianity may be found anticipated) was very likely to leave 
some impression on the minds of the foreigners. According- 
ly Dean Milman has said, that “it is by no means improbable 
that tenets which had their origin in India have for many cen- 
turies predominated in or materially affected the Christianity of 
the whole Western WorUh”^ In further confirmation of thie 
view, we may refer to the' accounts, not indeed well vouched 
for, but still much better vouched for than Professor Weber's 
imaginary journeys of Brahmans to Asia Minor, and probably 
as well vouched for as the legends about St. Thomas and St, 
Bartholomew and all the rest of them, we may, I say, usefully 
refer to the accounts of Pythagoras travelling to India and 
learning there some of the doctrines of the Indian philoso- 
phers of the day. I The Essenes also, a sect flourishing at the 
time of Jesus, are supposed to have had some intercourse 
with the East, whence they are said to have partly derived 
their inspiration. And according to Dean Milman, the 
Jewish doctrine of inheritance of disease by children from 
their parents may be clearly traced to India.J These being 
some of the facts bearing upon this bi-anch of our investi- 
gation, facts, too, admitted by a learned Christian historian, 
it appears to me, that the theory of Indian philosophy 
Laving borrowed from Christianity, based as it is upon the 
very slender and very deceptive grounds stated by Dr. 

• Milman’s Hist, of Christ. 11.31. And see also Wheeler’s India 
III. 257 ; and Wilson’s Vishnu Pur&n, Preface p. viii. 

t See Oolebrooke’s Essays I, 419. Tboxnscu's Qiti Introd. sxTiii, 

t Milman I. 153, 252, 
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Lorinser and otbers, is not only unproved but biglily im- 
probable* On the contitii’y, the conclusion to which the 
facts and probabilities of the case seem to point as more 
probable is one which the adherents of that theory have 
not condescended even to glance at, namely, that it is Cljris^ 
tianity which has borrowed from Hinduism, and not Hin* 
duism which has borrowed from Chri 8 tianit 3 ^ 

We now come to the last of Dr. Lorinser’s propos^ifions as 
stated above- Dr. Lorinser evidently thinks, that there are 
no means available for fixing a terminus before which the 
Gita must have been composed except the date of its com- 
mentator S'ankar&charya. As to that date a few remarks 
Lave been made already. But since the generally received date 
is the eighth century after Christ, and since Dr. Lorinser 
seems to expect that a later century may yet prove to be the 
one in which S'ankar flourished, it is as well to draw attention 
to the fact that the E^dambari of Bai[iabhatta does enable iisr 
to fix a considerably earlier period as a terminus before 
which the Gita must have been composed. For in that 
work one of tlie equivoques we meet with runs as follows : 

may be thus render- 
ed : — [The royal palace] in which people were gratified by hear- 
ing iunumerahle songs [was] like the Mahabhurat, in which 
Nar (Arjun) was gratified by bearing the Anantagita. 
Anantagita clearly stands here for the BhagavadgitS. Now 
BapabhattR flourished about the middle of the seventh century 
A. G.f In bis time the Mali&bhfirat was looked upon with 

• See p. 182. (T4iiti4th’s Ed,). 

t See Dr. F. B. HalFs Preface to his Y^savadatt!! p. 17. It will 
there be seen that Bllaabhatta^s date depends on that of the great 
Harshavardhan. And the date of that prince, though pronounced 
by Mr. Fergusson (see J. R. A. S. (N. S.) Vol. IV. p. 93 and Indian 
Antiquary Vol, JI. 93a) to be** fixed within very narrow limits,’* 
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almost, if not altogetlier, tlie same feeling of veneration, with 
which it is looked upon in our own day. Of this work the Gita 
had already come to be regarded as a genuine portion. Wliat 
interval, then, must have elapsed between the composition 
of the Git^ and the seventh century of the Cliristian Era? 
But let us go on to a somewhat earlier period. I will not 
refer to the quotation in the Panchatantra from the Bhaga* 
vadgita>9 for I do not agi*ee with Dr. Kern about the value 
of the Panchatantra in such an inquiry, j But we have ex- 
ceedingly good warrant for holding that the GiU is older 
than Kalidds. And £rst let us look at the Baghuvans^a. To- 
wards the beginning of the eighth canto of that work, we find 
expressions and ideas which coincide remarkably with expres- 
sions and ideas to be found in the Bhagavadgita. And the in- 
ference hence derivable is obviously much stronger than the 
inferences which Dr. Lorinser has endeavoured to draw from 
the coincidences, or supposed coincidences, on which he relies. 
Similar coincidences may be found also in other parts of the 
works of Kdlidus. But the most important of all is to be 
found in the Kumar Sambhav TI. 67. J It is impossible, I 
tJiink, to mistake the allusion to the Gita there. And tak- 
ing all these passages together, it becomes, I think, quite 

ought, according to the late Dr. Bh&u Daji, to be placed nearly a 
century earlier (See J, B. B, R, A. S. Vol. VIII. 250) I believe that 
Prof. Bhdndarkar also, from a consideration of the Vallabhi and 
ChStlukya plates, is inclined to the view that the accepted date of 
Harshayardhan should be reconsidered. 

* See p. 104 (Kosagarteii’s Ed,), The quotation is not to be found 
in the edition in the Bombay Series of Sanskrit Classics. 

t See our Bhartrihari, Introduction p. ix, 

X See Mallinfith’s commentary on this, Among the other parts of 
Eillidas referred to in the text I would specially note Eaghu. Canto 
X. Stanza XXXI. of that canto, more particularly, should be com- 
pared with Gita IV. 0 and III. 22 , And see Dr, Loiiuser*s note at p, 
<’. 88 . 
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eTiJent, tLat tLe Gita must Lave preceded KdliJus hj a con- 
siderably period. Now it is true that tbe date of Kalid&s is 
by no means well settled, certainly not as well settled as tLat 
of BanabLatta; still no scLolar, I believe, now contends, tliat 
K&lidas lived after tbe sixth century A. C. ; and even arguing 
upon tbe basis of that date, we are entitled to infer a consi- 
derable antiquity for tbe Bhagavadgita. If any of tbe earlier 
dates proposed sbould prove correct,*^ Dr. Lorinser’S* theory 
will be at once put out of court. 

There is another argument on this part of the question, 
which is not of great weight, but is, I think, entitled to some 
consideration. Bbatta Knmaril is said to Lave flourished 
about tbe close of the seventh century A. C.f A considerable 
period before him must have lived the author of the best 
known commentary on the Pdrva Mimansa, namely S'abar 
Svami. A considerable period, again, must have elapsed be- 
tween S'abar Svami and Jaimini the author of the Mim^nsii 
Sutras. The Mimansa Sutras on several occasions men- 
tion Bildarayan, who is probably to be identified, and who 
by Colebrooke is identified, with the author of the Sutras of 
the Uttar MimunslJ These Sdti-as in their turn mention 
Jaimini, and the two works may therefore be taken as 
probably contemporaneous with one another. Now among the 
Sutras of the Uttar MiindusS, there are several which refer to 
certain Smvitis as authorities for propositions which they lay 

♦ See Bhartiihari (Bomb. Series of Sansk, Classics) lutroductiou 
p. xii. and references there given. 

t See Indian Antiquary Vol. I. 869. See also Windischmann’s 
S'aukar. 

t Essays (Madras Ed.) Vol. I. 296. I am bound to state, however, 
that I have not succeeded in tracing to the Brahma Sfitras any of the 
docti’ines ascribed to Badailiyan in the MimtinBa Sdtras. And 
Madhuefidan Sarasyati^s Prasthdnabhed shows that there were several 
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down ; and in the case of abont five of these SAtras, I have 
found that the commentaries of S^ankorucharya and Madhva* 
chfirya^ and RamanujiichArya^ difiering^ as is well known, on 
the most fundamental points, agree in setting out passages from 
the GitS as the Smritis referred to. We may from this infer, 
though I admit that the inference is not a strong one, that the 
Gita was composed before the Brahma Sutras. If so, then 
accordkirg to what is stated above, we have the GltA prior 
to the Brahma Sutras, the Bralima Sdtras contemporaneous 
with the Mimunsa Sutras, the Mlmansd Sutras prior to S^abar^ 
S^abar prior to Kumaril, and Kumdril prior to the close of 
the seventh century A. C* And if this is so, I think the in- 
ference can very fairly be drawn, that the G^td is sufficiently 
old to negative the theory of Dr. Lorinser. It may be added, 
that the expression occurs in the Gitd, but, according 

to all interpretations, not as standing for the Sdtras of 
Bddarayan. I do not think, however, that any inference can 
be safely drawn from this circumstance. 

As stated above, this argument is not of much weight# 
There is, however, an argument, based upon a slightly dif- 
ferent series of Mimdnsd authorities, which is, I contend, 
entitled to much more weight. Thus we have I. Kumaril 
Svdmi (seventh century A« C.) II. A considerable time prior 
to him, S'abar Svdini III- A long time before him, Upavavsha, 
whom S'abar describes in his Mimdnsd Bhdshya as ** Bhaga- 
vrdu Upavarsha’^^ IV. A considerable time before him, the 
Brahma Sdtrai, for as appears from S'ankar’s commentary on 
Brahma Sdtra III., 3, 53, Upavarsha was the author of a 
work on the S'drirak Mimdnsdf V. A considerable time 

• P. 13 (Bibl. Ind.) 

t See too Colebrooke Essays I. 332. Upavarsha is again mentioned 
by S'aukai’ at p. 291 of his Bh&shya. I do not know the grounds 
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before the Brabma Sdtras, tlie BliagavadgitS. Upon this last 
item of the series a few more words may be added here. Under 
Brahma Sdtra L, 2, 6. S'ankar cites as the Smriti referred to 
Gita XVIIL 61 ; Madhva cites X. 20 and XV. 13 ; and 
nnj X. lo, 19 and XVIIL 61, 62 — which is notable as combiii* 
ing the passages cited both by S'anlcar and Madhva. On I., 3, 
23 S'ankar and Madhva quote XV. 6, 12 ; and Raindnnj quotes 
XIV*, 2. These two instances are of comparatively little mo- 
ment. The three that follow appear to me, I own, all but 
conclusive to show that the Gita was before the mind of tlie 
author of the Brahma Sdtras. Under 11., S, 45 all the com- 
mentators cite Gitd XV. 7, and the context seems to me to 
fully justify them. Again under IV , 1, 10. the commenta- 
tors refer to the same passage, S'ankar and llamrinnj to Gitd 
VL 11, and Madhva to VI., 13. Lastly under IV. 2, 22 all 
the commentators refer to the same passage, that at the close 
of Gitil Chap. VIII. In all three of these cases, tlie context 
seems to me to show clearly, that the commentators are per- 
fectly right in considering the Gita as the Smriti which the 
author of the Sdtras had in his mind. The inference, there- 
fore, when one comes to look into the matter, is immensely 
stronger than I have described it above ; for we have not to 
rest simply upon the commentators’ authority on the point, 
though their concurrence would itself be a powerful fact. 

In considering these arguments and their bearing upon 
the question before us, it must never be forgotten, that 
they lead us no further than the limit a/ter which the Gita 
could not have been composed. We get nothing positive, 
not even any hiiiN as to when precisely it was composed, nor 
erven as to how long before the limit. While it does furnisli 

upon which Weber and Thomson have assigned the Veddiita Sdtras 
to the thii'd century C. (See Thomson pp. xlvii. ei seg^.) 
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US witli a temtnus ad quem, it lias not even tlie tendency 
to show us a terminus a quo* Professor Blifindclrkar tliinks, 
that the style of the S'abar Bhashya belongs to nearly the 
same period to which the style of Patanjali’s Mahabhasliya 
belongs. As far as I have looked at the two works, I am 
inclined to accept this opinion. And if it is correct, then upon 
the foregoing argument the Gita must l^ve been composed 
at the* •latest soniewliere about the fourth century B. C. 
Furthermore, we have also to remember, that S'ankar was 
one of the later commentators on tlie Brahma Sutras. Cole- 
brooke states that a commentary on the Brahma Sdtras 
is ascribed to the sage Baudhayan,* though his work is 
not now forthcoming. And this circumstance has also 
to be weighed in the consideration of the question before 
us. IS’or must it be forgotten that even on the Bhagavad- 
gitH itself, S'aukaraoharya, as stated before, was not the 
earliest commentator. On the contrary, from the introduction 
to his Bhashya, it would appear that several writers before 
him had interpreted the Gillie, and in modes which did not 
coincide with his — a circumstance which would seem to in- 
dicate, that the sectaries had been, already before S'ankar^s 
time, at work upon the Gita, in order to be able to claim 
for their own opinions the sanction of that book. If so, 
it becomes probable, that the Gi<& had, long before S'ankar’s 
time, begun to be regarded as a work of very high authority ; 
and the interval between its composition and that of S'ankar’s 
commentary must have been even larger than the five 
centuries wliich Dr. Lorinser reluctantly allows. How. 
ever that may be, it appears tome to result from what 
has been stated above, that Dr. Lorinser’s position on this 
last point is as untenable as his position on the other points, 


See Essays Vol. L-p. 332. 
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timl tliai tlie indications which the evidence before us gives 
are strongly against his final conclusion. 

We have now finished the observations we have to make 
upon the several propositions laid down by Dr. Lorinser with 
regard to the Bfegavadgltd and upon the arguments by which 
he has sought to fortify them. But before proceeding to the 
few other points whicli we propose to notice, it may be advis- 
able to consider what is said on our subject by Mr. Thomson, 
to whom we are indebted for a very good English translation 
of the Gitil. In his Introduction to that translation, and in 
the notes which he has added to it, there are observations 
interspersed which furnish a hint as to Mr. Thomson's opinion 
about the age of the Bhagvadgita. I am not aware, however, 
that he has explicitly stated the chronological limits within 
which he supposes the Gita to have been composed in any 
other passage tlian the following extracted from his Introduc- 
tion. After stating that a ^‘burning sun’’ and a ^Miot wind" 
drove not only the Brahman but also the Kshatriya to asce- 
ticism, and that ‘'in virtue of the powers acquired" by such as- 
ceticism, the Kshatriyas attemi>ted to wrest from the Brah- 
mans the exclusive riglit to minister to the spiritual necessities 
of the people, Mr. Thomson proceeds ; — “ The Brahmin trembled 
at this new danger, and no longer able to seek support in any of 
the other castes,^ had recourse to conciliatory nmaus, and the 
way was tlius prepared for the teachings of tlie Bbagavadgltil. 
Such however were not the only causes which g«*\ve rise to 
the Karmayoga doctrines of our poem ; and a long interval of 
perhaps several centuries must have intervened between tlio 
Yoga of Putanjali and the new branch of that school. In- 
deed if we may place the probable date of the Yoga Sutras 
between 400 B. C. and 100 B. C., we must consider that of 

* Ml* Thomsoa does not state why this was so. 
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tlie Bliagavadgitii to lie between 100 B. C. and 300 A. D. 
But this only by the way.*’^ As above stated, this is the 
least vague passage on the subject of the date of the Gita 
which I have been able to find in Mr. Thomson’s book. Let 
us examine it. In the first place, I in#Bt take leave^o 
observe, that I am not quite satisfied with the arguments by 
which Mr. Thomson makes out that the system of Patanjali 
is posterior to the rise of Buddhism. But as it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to go into that question on tliis oc- 
casion, I sliall for the purposes of the present argument 
proceed upon the assumption that that posteriority is made 
out. But upon the other pointy as to the priority of Patan- 
jail’s system to the Bhag.avadgitii, I must join issue with 
Mr. Thomson. The only reason which he has adduced for 
his proposition is based upon that bit of Indian religious 
history which is contained in the passage above set out, Mr. 
Tliomson says, indeed, that ‘Hliere is every reason to believe’* 
the Gita to be several centuries later than Patanjali*! But bo 
does not state any other *Veason’* than that above referred to. 
Now that being so, the question arises — from what materials 
has Mr, Thomson constructed this interesting historical narra- 
tive ? I am not aware of any evidence wliioh shows that 
the Kshatriyas, as a body, bad at any period of our ancient 
history begun to eucroacb on the domain of the Brah- 
mnps, either in consequence of Patanjali’s Yog system 
or of anything else.J The case of King Janak is always 
treated, so to say, as standing alone. And no less so 


• Inti'od. p. xlii, 

•f P, Ixxxii. 

t Mr. Thomsou’d broad inference to this effect finds but a narrow 
basis in Gita ILL 2i ou which he rests it (see p, of his traus* 
latiou note 27 ) 
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13 tliat of Vis'amitra.^ Those stories do not seem to 
me to show that the Kshatriya was allured from the 
toils of an active life to the enjoyments of profitable 
repose*’ ; while the manner in which they are treatedi 
whenever allusion is made to them, appear to indicate that 
one main point marked about them was their exceptional 
character. And when Mr. Thomson, in his graphic account 
of the religious revolution he describes, speaks of ^^kin^doms 
and principalities being abandoned to their own guidance 
states left defenceless’* and so forth, one is almost tempt- 
ed to say that he is here evolving history out of his inner 
consciousness. He certainly has shown no scrap of evidence, 
valuable or otherwise, for that statement. As Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says with regard to a somewhat similar matter in 
connexion with modern Biblical criticism, Mr. Thomson's 
narrative is at the best ‘^plausible”; but it is, I submit, 
quite impossible to allow a whole historic superstructure 
like Mr. Thomson’s theory to be based on such a plausible 
which is, in other words, an excessively weak — foundation. 
But I do not think, that we need rest content with merely 
this negative argument on this siibject. For I think that 
we have some slight evidence which points the other way. 
And first, a system called the Yog is mentioned several 
times in the Gita,t and in some places as distinguished from 
what is there called the Sanhhya system. Is this Yog system 
identical with what we now know under that name, namely 
the system of Patanjali? Commenting on QlUi II. 39 Mr. 
Thomson says, that ‘Wdoubtedly the names by which the 
two schools of philosophy were known are Iiere intended, 

* Mr, Thomson refers to this in the note at p. xlii. where 
there is some misprint, I think. It may be remarked also that both 
the stories are of very great antiquity. 

t See, for instance, GitiX II. 39, V. 4, 5 among other passages. 
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in tlie wovtis Saiikliya and Yoga.”<^ This is not perfectly 
clear ; hut if it means, that in the passage in question, the 
systems of philosophy now known to us as Sunkhya and Yog 
are referred to, that is not only not indubitable, but is, I 
think, highly improbable. For if we consider the SSnkhya 
doctrine as expounded in the verses preceding the verse 
above referred to, we shall find it, I think, somewhat 
difficult to identify it with any portion of the current Sankhya 
philosoph3^ And similarly the doctrine that the fruit of 
action should never be regarded, that men should preserve 
equability of mind whatever the results of their acts may be 
— these are doctrines which are most prominent in the Yog 
system as understood in tlie Gita, yet I think, we shall search 
for them in vain throughout the Sutras of oto* Yog Philosophy, 
namely the SiUras of Patanjali. Again, when we are told, 
as we are in Gita V. 4, 5, that he sees truly who sees no 
difference between the Sankhya and the Yog systems, I 
think it is almost impossible to admit that the Sunkhya 
and Yog here meant are identical with the systems now 
known to us under those names. And if this is so, if it 
is true, that a Yog system is mentioned in the Gita, and 
that system is different from the Yog system of Patanjali, 
what is the conclusion as to the relative dates of the Bhagavad- 
gitd and Patanjali which is hence derivable ? Upon tlie 
principle underlying some of the arguments of the late 
Professor Goldstucker in his very elaborate and learned 
work on Pdnini, we may conclude that the Gitd must 
Lave preceded the Yog Sutras.f I must own, however, 

* P. 14, note 21, 

t See Pdriiai p. 130. “ Is it possible to assume ” asks 

Prof. Goldstucker “ that Pdiiini could have known this sense of the 
word Aranyaka, when he is altogether silent about it ; and if he 
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tliat I am not quite satisfied with the soundness of 
the principle in question. I am unable to persuade myself, 
that the argument in the case before us, for instance, 
entitles us to conclude more than this — that when 
the Gitd was composed, the name Yog was probably not 
the name of Fatanjali’s system of philosophy. Such an 
inference in the present case, would, I think, be somewhat 
strong, on account of the association of S&nkhya with Yog ; 
for these two words so intimately connected with each other 
in recent times would not have been used as they are used in 
the Git&, if they had designated at the time of the GltS the 
same things that they designate now. This inference, however, 
standing by itself, does not carry us very far in our search 
for the relative dates of the Git& and Patanjali. Let us, there- 
fore, look at another point in connexion with the two works. 
In Git^ VI. 34, 3S we have some observations on the un- 
steadiness of the mind and tlie means of making it steady. 
The same point is discussed in Yog Sfitras I. 12-16. Now 
I think, the difference between the two is one which lies upon 
the surface. And it is this. In the one we trace the age of 
systems ; in the other the age of poetry. In the one we 
have definition, division, a fitting in of the particular part 
into the rest of the system. In the other we have no such 
attempt at systematizing at all ; but immediately after 

did not know it, that the works so called could have already^ ex- 
isted in his time?” The non sequitur appears to me to lie at this 
last point of the argument. 

• That this is not hyporcriUoal may be seen from this that Ye- 
dftntius (Goldstucker p. 150) were of old called Aapanishads. (See 
our Bhartnhari Introd. p. vi.) SiHnkbya was also called Sami- 
kehja (M(tgh. II. 59) and Nyitya is otherwise called Anvikshiki, and, 
perhaps, also [so® S'ankaron ChbUndogya Upanishad p. 475 ; 

^but also £aiyat on Mah&bhdshya p. 16 (Ban^ras* £d.)]« 
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a merely cursory hint as to this matter is dropped, tlie dis- 
cussion branches off into a very different subject. Having 
regard to these circumstances, and to the fact, that with re- 
spect to its unsystematic and poetical character,^ the Glt£i is 
one of a class of works — the TJpanishads being of much the same 
nature — I think it not quite unsafe to conclude that the GitA 
was probably older than the Yog Siitras. At all events, I 
think ^the argument is perfectly good to this extent, that it 
shows, that the priority of the latter over the former cannot 
be taken, as Mr. Thomson seems inclined to take it, as a mere 
matter of course. 

There are sundry other passages in Mr. Thomson’s work 
referring to this point of the date of the Glt4. In one place 
he takes the last line of the 67th Stanza of Chapter XVIII. 
to refer to the S'aiv sect ; and says, that when the epoch of 
their battles with the Vaishnav party shall have been deter- 
mined, “ some approximation will liave been made to the date 
of the composition of the Bhagavadgita/*| But in the first 
place, I do not see tlie necessity of interpreting, as Mr. Thom- 
son interprets, the ^me’ in Chap. XVIII. St. 67 to mean specifi- 
cally Vishnu or Krishna. It may mean the Supreme Being 
without reference to any particular manifestation of Him ; and 
by His * revilers’ may be intended all godless people, not 
necessarily people of any particular sect. And in the second 
place, this opinion of Mr. Thomson’s is not easily recon- 
ciliable with the opinion which he has also elsewhere pronounc- 
ed, that the author of the Gita was probably a contemporary of 

* Compare as to this Thomson’s Introduction p. xci. and also Muir 
S. T. III. 175 note. It cannot be urged that there was no room for a 
full treatment of the subject, for there is a very lengthy description 
just before of the true mode of attaining the Yog. 
t P. 121, 
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K&lidfis.® For in Kilidas, at any rate, we Lave evidence not 
of sectarian quarrel, but of peace and amity. *(• And thirdly it 
may be observed — though in the present state of our knowledge 
the observation is not of much value — that the epoch of the 
battles between the S'aivs and Vaishnavs is, I believe, gene- 
rally placed at about the seventh or eighth centuries of the 
Christian Era, about the time in fact when Shankar the gi^eat 
commentator on the Qit4 flourished. Upon the whole, !• think, 
we cannot safely accept Mr. Thomson's conclusion upon this 
point. In the same note Mr. Thomson also suggests, that 
our poem must have been written either before or after 
the religious revolution of Buddha, at a period when the 
hierarchy were supreme in power, and science and philosophy 
were forced, as in the days of Galileo and the Inquisition, 
to creep in by stealth. This is by no means very de- 
finite. Mr. Thomson afterwards speaks of the author as “pro- 
bably warned already by the defeat of Buddhism.’' But 
what is the meaning of “the defeat of Buddhism?” From 
the time of As^ok to that of Harshavardhan, we have 
evidence to show that Buddhism flourished in India 
with scarcely any vicissitudes of fortune, and was, 
in some instances, patronized by Indian princes side by 


• P. xlvi., and p. cxiv. At p. xlvi. Mr. Thomson speaks of 
the age of X&lid&s as that in which ** the elegant and measured Slo- 
kas of a YMmiki were revived.” What is the meaning of this, and 
what is the evidence for it ? 

t Compare Kumfir. Canto II. with !Baghu. 6anto X. and Canto I. 
St. 1 and see KumlW. Canto Yll. St. 44. Compare also Bhartnhari 
(Bomb. Series of Sansk. Classics) In trod. p. xix. 

t P. 121. To Glti XYIII. 67, from which Mr. Thomson draws 
Uhis inference, we have a parallel in Manu I. 103 which is, perhaps, 
^.eveu more narrow* 
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side with Br4hmauism.<* I cannot, therefore, understand 
to what period, according to this conjecture of Mr. Thom- 
son’s, the Git& will have to be assigned. In another place, 
Mr. Thomson again argues, that this poem was composed 
after the rise of Buddhism.^’*!* But here also, I think it 
difficult to accept either hi 8 s 4 )remises or his conclusion. He 
again gives us a short historical narrative without so much as 
referring to the evidence upon which it is based. And it is 
further noteworthy, that whereas Mr. Thomson has said in 
his Introduction^ that the GitS was composed when the 
Kshatriyas were trying to wrest spiritual superiority out of 
the hands of the Brahmans, he talks here as if the Br&hmair]i3 
Lad already triumphed, and had compelled the Kshatriyas to 
make common cause with them against the growing power” 
of the Vais'yas and the S'udras. Such are the contradictions 
into which people run, when they leave the terra firma of 
tangible evidence for the aerial ways, if I may so say, of 
imaginative history. It is unnecessary, I humbly conceive, 
to examine in detail Mr. Thomson’s remarks in the passage 
now under consideration. It is enough to say, in the drst 
place, that his statements of fact are without foundation ; 
and secondly, that the inference which he draws from the 
passage of the Git^ does not arise from it at all. 

We now proceed to a few points which appear to us to 
be of some value in this investigation, but which have not 
been considered by either Dr. Lorinser or Mr. Thomson. 
And first, the metre of the Gltfi, in some of its stanzas calls 

* Compare K^dambari (Tf^iAiAth’s £d.) pp, 133. and 384 ; and the 
copperplates recently deciphered as to which aee inter alia J. B. B. 
B. A. S. Yol. X, p. 76; Indian Antiquary Yol. lY.tPp, 107, 174^ 

t P,67, 

X See p. xciii of this Essay lupfd. 
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for a few remarks. If we take a rapid survey of tlie poeti- 
cal portion of Sanskrit Literature, we shall find, I think, 
a certain development in respect of metrical regularity from 
the Vedio age to the age of what is called the classical 
literature. In the Veds, it is impossible to trace a rigid 
scheme to which verses of the same metre shall be found 
to adhere. There is, of course, a general similarity, and 
with the assistance of the tyddtpurai^^ and other %Qetrioal 
fictions, as they may be called, we can generally obtain 
the requisite number of syllables. But what we cannot obtain 
is the uniform collocation of the long and short syllables. 
A verse that is perfect according to the modern rigid schemes 
of the several metres, is not the rule but the exception. 
Now if we come to the Upanishads, we still find these same 
metrical irregularities, but they become, I believe, percepti- 
bly fewer in number. Many of the Upanishad verses are 
perfectly regular according to the modern schemes, and may 
be very smoothly chanted in the manner in which classical 
Sanfikrit verses can be chanted. But although the number 
of irregularities has fallen off, complete regularity has not 
yet been secured at this stage of metrical progress. Next after 
the Upanishads, or about the same time, come the Gita and 
other works of that class. Here, too, we have irregularities, 
but very much fewer in number than those we meet with 
in the Vedio SanhitSs, and perhaps, also fewer than those 
in the Upanishads. And if we look next at the w^hole body 
of ckssioal literature, we find there the irregularities con- 
spicuous by their all but total absence. This result, which 
we may obtain by a rapid review of Sanskrit Poeti*y will, 
I think, be found to be, in some measure, strengthened by the 

* Compare Piugal Ohhandas Sfitra III. 2, and Max Muller's 
Translation of the Higved., Introduction I’amVa. 
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testimony of the indigenous technical writers on Sanstrit 
Prosody. The chief, and indeed the only, writer to be con- 
sulted on this matter, is of course Pingal, whose Chhandas 
Sdtras have been recently published with the commentary 
of Hal^yudh in the Bibliotheca Indioa. Now the fourteenth 
Sdtra of the first chapter o# Pingal is which, according to 
the commentator Hal&yudh, is an AdhikSr Sdtra — applicable, 
as the fjommentator says, throughout the ‘^S'Sstra.’* And the 
meaning of it is, that when nothing specific is stated, long and 
short syllables may occur indisoi-iminately. Now as a matter 
of fact nothing specific is to be found till we come to Chapter 
IV. Sutra 15. In the metres mentioned down to that Sdtx*a, there- 
fore, there is complete freedom as to long and short syllables. 
Now Chapter IV. Sutra 8 says that thereafter the '‘Jaukik’* — or 
as it may be called, classical — section begins ; the Vedio metres 
having been treated of in the Sutras preceding it. And in 
the wliole of that section the particular order in which the 
long and short syllables must occur is eveiywbere stated* 
We know, too, that these fixed schemes of the several metre 
are practically observed in the classical literature, as they 
are theoretically laid down, with great rigour.^ And from all 
this, I think, it is not a very bold proceeding to conclude, 
that those works in which we observe any remarkable num- 
ber of deviations from the fixed metrical schemes may be placed 
out of the pale of the class ical literature, and consequently, 1 
may add, some considerable time before the beginning of the 
Christian E ra. For Pingal himself, is an'author, of very re- 
spectable antiquity, as he is mentioned in the S^Abar BliAshyaf 
about which we have spoken a word before. And even in the 

♦ Compare the verse W which is 

quoted iu a different form by BfalliuAth on Baghu. XIX. 23, 

t P. 16. (Bibl. lud. Ed.). 
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Manif Sanhiii, we haye a rigorous adherence to the metri' 
cal schemes which is far greater than that to be found in the 
Gm* 

I may observe that the question of the metrical regularity of 
Vedio verses has been copiously discussed by European scholars 
of great note. It is not necessiary, however, for our present 
topic to enter into that discussion. Nor have I studied the 
Vedic metres sufficiently to do so. It seems to me, I^coiifoss, 
that the irregularities which manifest tliemselves in different 
degrees at different stages of the post—Vedic literature raise 
a sort of presumption in favour of the existence of similar 
irregularities in greater abundance in the Vedic literature. 
And the discussion of the question of Vedio metres may, 
perhaps, be in some degree advanced towards a settlement, if 
the later literature is considered. I understand Prof. Max 
Muller’s opinion to be in favour of holding, what is assumed 
in our argument above, that the irregularities in Vedio verses 
are not the result of misleotionsjf as some scholars seem to 
contend, but ai*e genuine characteristics of Vedic verse. 

If now we turn our attention to the style and language 
of the Gita, we shall find. I Ihinlc, further corroboration for 
the view W'hich we have here taken of its antiquity. The 
style throughout impresses me as archaic in its simplicity. 
You have none of that exuberance of figure and trope 
which marks the classical literature. You have no long and 
involved compounds } no puzzling syntactical constructions ; 


• See the passages of Mann cited in the Digest of Hindu Law by 
West and Buhler Vol. I. Introd. p. xxix. and the older passages 
(also there cited) on whioh Mauu’s are based. With these compare 
the Stanzas in Gita Chap. XI. 

t Translation of the Eigved by Max Muller Vol. I. Introd. pp. 
XX vi* eiieg. 
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jio attempt at eecuring tLe jingle of like sounds. ♦ We 
Lave, on the contrary, those repetitions of single phrases 
which Lave been noted before as chai’aoteristic of archaie 
writings ;f we have a few instances of inartificial gramma- 
tical constructions and once we find that particl6§ V, 
which is well-known as occurring in the epic poems, and 
in the Vedic literature in the form but which, I think, 
never occurs in either form in the classical literature. 
There are sundry words also, which occur in the Git^ in 
senses other than those which they bear in the classical 
literature. [| Of course, this statement must be taken subject 
to some allowance, as it is almost impossible for anybody 
to say, that any given word has ceased to have a particular 
sense attached to it at a particular stage of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Nevertlieless, I believe I may say, that the following 
words in the Git^ bear different senses from those which 
they bear in the classical literature. (I. 7) (ll. 14) 
(ir. 16) (II. 54) ^ (III. 20 and 25) (IV. 7) 
(IX. 14) (X. 18; also IX. 5) (XIV. 3) 

(XVI. 2) (XL 1). Some other words might be easily 
added to this list. But these will suffice to show the truth 
of what has been asserted above. There is but one other 
word on which, perhaps, a special remark deserves to be made. 

• Mr. Thomson has noted one instance at VI. 23. A similar 
instance is noted by Mr. Muir in the Bigved. See Muix* Sanskrit 
Texts VoJ. V. p. 165. 

t Supra p. Ixi. 

X See Giti II. 59. X. 16, 19 among other instances. 

§ Chap* II. 9 where, also, the repetition of 9^ is inartistic. 

II Compare the observations upon this point of the late Professor 
ColdstUcker in his Piiiiini p. 128. 

f This, indeed, is altogether an anomalous word. 
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That word is W It occurs twice in the Gitd, first in I. 39 
and secondly in XIV. 9. Annotating on the latter stanza, 
Mr. Thomson writes: — ^‘Lassen has a long irrelevant note on 
the force of 9^, very useful in a grammar of the Vedas, but 
of doubtful value for a poem of the date of ours. Suffice it 
to say, that as he has shown, the fanciful explanation of the 
scholiasts must be rejected, and the common use of the par- 
ticle throghout the * Mahiibharata,* and other works*of like 
style and approximate date, be accepted, namely, that of a 
confirmatory expletive.*'^ This is a rather remarkable note. 
In the first place, Mr. Thomson seems to think, that the 
Mah^bharat belongs all to one age, a position for which 
very few, if any, advocates will be found in these days. . But 
if he does not think so, it is somewhat difficult to under- 
stand the precise meaning of his final observation. ‘‘ Like 
style and approximate date'* to the Mahabharat means no- 
thing unless any precise part of the Bliarat is specified. And 
if Mr, Thomson has no objection to the Gita being considered 
as of ‘‘like style and approximate date** to the oldest parts of 
the Mahabhiirat, I have no quarrel with his remark. For 
I think Professor Goldstiicker was perfectly right in contend- 
ing that the oldest portions of the Bh&rat are older even 
than the rise of Buddhism.t And when Mr. Thomson speaks 
of Lassen’s note as “of doubtful value for a poem of the 
date of ours,” he seems to forget that the subject of the 
note is one of the material elements in the oousideratiou of 
the date of our poem, and cannot therefore be disposed of 
in that off-hand style. What we have to mark and consider 
is that ^ appears to be used here as a conjunctive particle, as 
it is used in t he Vedio literature, and not as a disjunctiv e 

• P, 93. As to the ‘ fanciful explanation’ Oonf. West and Buhler 
Vol. I. p. XXX. Introd. 

t Westxninster'Heview (April 1868) p, 420. 
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which I believe, is the only use to which it is put in the 
classical literature. 

A few words are necessary upon tbe grammatical structure 
of tlie language of the Gitu. Now it will not be by any means 
difficult to show, that tliere are several grammatical forms 
in the Gita which are not used, and cannot correctly be used, 
in the classical literature, and which are not sanctioned by 
the precepts of the grammatical saints.” Thus 

(III. 10 ) wJTfTrfr^(x. 29) (xi. si) (XL 4i). 

(XL 44 dissolved into ®T^f€r) — these are some of 

the forms which occur in the Gita, which would be quite un- 
allowable in the classical literature. And it may, therefore, 
be plausibly argued upon the strength of these forms, that 
the Oita must be assigned to an epoch considerably older than 
that of the classical literature, and therefore many years prior 
to the Cliristian Era. At the same time, I must state, that 
while this is a favourite argument with European scholars,* 
it is not one which is quite satisfactory. My very able and 
learned friend Professor E. G. BUdndarkar is of opinion that 
the argument proves nothing. And he relies on the fact, that the 
Aitareya BrSthrnan, for instance, which is undoubtedly a very 
old work, is in its grammar scrupulously exact, and strictly ad- 
heres to the rules laid down in the Asht^Jhyayl. Now this 
must be admitted to bo a very remarkable circumstance, worthy 
of notice in considering the weight to be attached to the argu- 
ment from grammatical anomalies. We may further add 
that even iu the admittedly later literature, we several times 
find grammatical forms often quite as anomalous as any that 
the Gita or any other archaic work can show. Thus no less a 
writer than K41id&8 has more than once the form which, 

• See West and BuUlor’s Digest Vul. L lutrod. xviit or Indian 
Antiquary I. 182. 

t KumJ^r. I. 35, Baghu. XIV. 21 , 
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according to Paniui II. 4, 52, cannot be correct. True the com- 
mentators,^ as is their wont, resort to all manner of shifts in 
order to explain the form. But there can, I apj^rehend, be little 
doubt that Kdlid^a has there used a form which Pdpini has 
prohibited. The same form recurs, . strange to say, even in 
the S'ankar Vijaya of Madliavacharya. j Kdlidds has further the 
following forms which are not allowable in the classical litei’a- 
ture—^rw^ and ^f^TTR^and And it would not^I think, 

be very difficult to cull a few similar instances from other 
writers. In Pdnini V. 2 89, it is laid down that the word 
is used yet the passages are numerous in which 

we find modern poets using the word.§ In fact, the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi shows several cases where the ingenuity of gram- 
marians is very much exercised to explain what, according 
to the established rules of grammar, would be errors. || And the 
only explanation available in some cases is PfCfW: or 

or something to that effect. It would 
seem, therefore, that the rule which has been commonly 
adopted in this matter is one which fails both in the anvaya 
and the vyatirek, as our native logicians would put it. The 
induction is iucorrect both ways. There are unquestionably 
ancient works which scrupulously adhere to the rules of 
grammar. There are unquestionably modern works which 
deviate from those rules. It must be held, therefore, that 

• See under Kumdr. I. 35. 

t See Sarga III. Stanza 6, 

{ Baghu. XIX. 50 ; V. 61 ; V. 34. And see Siddh, Kaum. II. 364. 

§ See Kiivya Praka's p. 271 (Ed. Mahes'achandra) occurs 

in the Miilatt M&dhav. 

* II Vide inter alia II. 245 (Tltr^kn^th’s Ed.) 

5 See Siddh. Kaum. II. 364. In the Mahtibhitshya under I^nini 
I. 4, 2 we find Patanjali saying : jfpd (p, 269 Banaras 

Ed.). 
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grammatical anomalies, standing by themselves, are not 
necessarily an index of the antiquity of the works in which 
they occur. And it may be doubted, also, whether they are of 
much value even when coupled with other considerations. 

Turn we now to the contents of the Gita to consider whe- 
ther tiiey afford anything that may prove of assistance in 
this investigation. We have already refeiTed to its mode of 
treating? its subject in some parts, and have argued that it 
bespeaks an epoch previous to the epoch of cut and dry 
systems. We have also referred to the use of the terms SSn- 
khya^ and Yog, and contended that the Git^ was probably 
composed before those systems came into existence. We 
shall now proceed to draw attention also to a few other 
points which are not, perhaps, of very considerable weight, 
standing alone, but which all taken together may, I think, 
be regarded as of some value# And first the Git& mentions 
only three Veds.f And of these it regards the Sfimaved as 
the bestjJ therein agreeing with the Aitareya Brahman, as we 
have pointed out in our note on the passage. Now it is 
remarkable, that in the Manu Smriti the Samaved appears to have 
been ousted from this eminence, § since we read in Manu IV. 
124: and based on this the 
injunction in 123 Further no 

* By an oversight 1 omitted to refer to GIt& XYIII. 13 on this 
point. I have failed to trace the '* five conditions” there stated in any 
work on what is now known to us as the SAnkhya Philosophy. We 
must, therefore, adhere to the opinion expressed above, in spite of 
VijiiAn Bhikshu’s contention the other way in the Introduction to his 
BhAshya on the Sankbya Sdtras. See too Mr. Thomson’s note at p» 
115. It is also noteworthy that SAnkhya Sdtra I. 85 seems to run 
counter to the theory of the GitA as to action without desire. 

t IX. 17. 

t X. 22. 

S Of. Muir S. T. Yol. III. Preface p. 9 (which I haye since seen). 
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allusion is to be found in the Git6 to the Trinity which is 
referred to even by Bhartyihari and KAlidas.^ Indra is 
still described by implication as the chief of the Gods.f 
S'ankar too is described only as the chief of the Budras.^ And 
although undoubtedly Kyish^a is identified with Vishnu, and 
both are identified with the Supreme Being, still in one place, 
Vishnu is referred to as chief of the Xditya8.§ That no argu- 
ment can be based on the high veneration paid to Vftbtiu in 
the Git^ for holding it to be later than the Christian Era has 
been already stated. || It is desirable, however, to make a few 
more observations upon this point. It appears to me to be clear 
from the evidence collected, with such fulness by Mr. Muir, 
that there are to be found even in the oldest of the Veds not a 
few passages which, if they stood alone, “ might lead us to 
suppose tliat this deity was regarded by the Vedic Kishis as 
the chief of all the gods.”* * * § [[ It is true, that Mr. Muir points 
out several circumstances which appear to him to lead to the 
conclusion, that Vishnu ^'occupied a somewhat subordinate place 
in the estimation and affections of the ancient Bishis.”^ 
But although his argument is fairly open to an orthodox 
Hindu believing in the revealed character of the Bigved^ it is 
at least a matter of doubt whether it lies in the mouth of a 
European Sanskritist of the present day to insist upon it. The 
circumstances on which Mr. Muir relies do not, I submit, justify 
the conclusion drawn from them* If we made a collection of 

* See** Was the MmUyana copied from Homer P’ p. 46. note 101 
and Bhartrihari Introd. xix. 

t X. 21. 

t X. 22. 

§ X. 23. 

n See p. Ixxiii. sv^a 

If Muir S. T. Vol. IV. (New. Ed.) p. 98. 
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passages from the classical Sanskrit Literature containing 
praises of various Deities, I think the collection would show 
many of the marks which Mr. Muir finds in the Rigved. We 
shall find now Vishnu and now S'ankar, now Ghmes' and now 
Devi, all represented as the highest Deity. We shall find 
likewise, that in some passages, the powers conceded to one 
of them are nevertheless stated to come from another of 
them, shall find in hymns specially dedicated to one of 
them that all the others are clubbed together with the minor 
members of the Hindu Pantheon in one promiscuous crowd. I 
do not know that we should be entitled to draw from such a 
collection any inferences like those which Mr. Muir draws from 
the Rigved collection. Yet the cases are quite parallel. I admit 
that the fact of a comparatively small number of hymns being 
addressed to Vishpu is worthy of note, and would seem to indi- 
cate that, in the age of the Rigved, Vislinu had not been 
regarded as the highest divinity by a very large proportion 
of tlie ancient Rishis^ Nevertheless it is obvious that the 
germ was there ; and I do not think that it would take 
all those centuries, which, according to European scholars, 
intervened between the Vedio age and the classical age, for 
that germ to develop into the later view of Vishnu's divi- 
nity. And if this is correct, it is enough for the purposes of 
our present argument. For all we have to consider here is 
whether the eminence which Vishnu occupies in the Bhaga- 
vadgitH is one to which he could not have risen from his 
position in the Vedio age, except after the lapse of the cen- 
turies which separate the Vedio age from the birth of Christ. 

I maintain that such a length of time is quite unnecessary. 

It has been suggested, indeed, that the ^'Vish^m of the Veds 
is in no way the Vishnu of the mythologists.”* But I under- 


♦ Hair S. T. Vol. IV. (New Ed.) Preface p. x. note. 
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stand this to mean simply that some of tlje qualities and ac- 
tions attributed to Visli^u by the mytbologists” are not 
found attributed to him in the Veds. And if this is the only 
meaning of the assertion, then, I conceive, that it does not by 
any means affect our argument. Vishnu as one of the Adityas 
is alluded to, as pointed out by Mr. Muir himself, in the Atharva 
Ved and the S'atapath Brahman.^ So that upon that ground 
nothing can be said against the antiquity of the Gita which 
also speaks of him as one of the Adityas. Vishnu as the High- 
est Being, also, is referred to as much in some of the h 3 ''mn 8 
of the Eigved as he is in the Gita. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the view of the mythologists, there is nothing in the GiU 
to necessitate its being classed with their writings and 
nothing, therefore, in the view which the Gita takes of 
Vish^iu’s divinity, that in any way affects our conclusion. 
Come we now to another point. At Gitli X. 35 we read 

The only commentary in which I have seen any 
explanation of this is Madhusudan’s.f He ascribes the posi- 
tion here assigned to this month to its merits as neither very 
hot nor very cold and so forth. But I think it more likely, as 
Lassen a ’gues, that the reason for mentioning the Margas'irsha 
above others is that it was formerly the month with whieU 
tlie year commenced. Now Lassen points out, that according 
to Bentley, Margas'irsha was the first month of the year 
between 693 a)id 451 B. C. ; and he adds that if that 
were correct, the age of the Bliagavadgit^ would be indicated 
by this passage. I own, however, that I cannot yet accept 
this argument. For even in the time of Aniar Sinha, 
apparently, Margas'irslja was still the first montli of the 
year. That appears to me to be a safe inference from the 

“ * Muir S. T. Vol. IV. 115. — 

t See it quoted in Schlegera Gita by Lassen p. 276. 
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fact; that in the enumeration of the different .names of the 
months, Amar mentions the M4rgas^irsha month first. ^ Now 
it is true that the date of Amar is not yet well settled; but 
tradition does not carry it further back than 56 B. C.; 
while Prof. Wilson is not quite certain as to whether that 
date or the fifth oentuiy A. C. is the correct date ;f and Prof. 
Kern seems to be quite decisive in favour of the latter 
date.J Whichever view is taken, however, the date of Amar 
does not fall within the limits stated by Bentley ; and the 
matter is one therefore which requires further elucidation. 
I am unable to throw any light upon it, and I must there- 
fore leave it here. 

Let us now proceed to another point. And let us compare the 
view of caste taken in the Gita with that in Manu. The duties 
of a Br&hmaiEi are stated in the Git4 at Chap. XYIII. 42, and 
by Manu in Chap. I. 88. The former lays down as the duty of 
a Br^bmao the acquisition of sundry moral and religious virtues, 
such as purity, straight-forwardness and so forth. The latter 
lays down the well-known six-fold division of a Br&hman's 
duties. Now I think that a comparison of these two views 
shows that the view of the Glt& is considerably older than the 
other. In fact it appears to me to take us back to the time when 
the differentia of the BrUhma^ caste was a living reality, and 
had not as yet petrified into a mere dogma. The doctrine of 
Manu appears to me to be the doctrine of a Br^hmanical 
priesthood, involving little, if any, responsibility, but 
conferring numerous valuable privileges. The doctrine of the 
Qitft is that of a class which is really superior in a certain sort 

* See KAnda I. St. 15 (EAlavarga) and Yanihamihir ad finem, 

t Essays &o, Yol. III. 184. And see Goldstucker^s Dictionary under 


X See the Preface to hie B|ihatsanhitfc» 
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of intrinsic worth, and which does not desire that superiority 
to continue divorced from that worth.^ The Git& seems to mo 
to belong to the age when the Brahman still possessed that which 
had made him the head of Hindu society. The Manu Sm^iti 
seems to belong to the age when the Br&limaip continued to enjoy 
the position of head, not so much because of his possession 
at that time of the virtues which had originally raised him to 
it, as because of the rules laid down with authority a^ a time 
when those virtues had not yet died away. Furthermore the 
generality of statement in the Qit^, contrasted with the specific 
hard and fast rules laid down by Manu, appears to me to show 
that Manu belongs to a later stage of religious development. 
If we now compare the duties of Kshatriyas as laid down in 
the two works, we still obtain the same results. The Gita 
enforces the acquisition of those qualities which made the 
Kshatriya what he was — bravery, courage, the imperial dignity. 
That, like the rule about the Brahma^i's duties, appears to me 
again to lead us back far into antiquity, when the difierence 
of castes existed in its original form as a division of class- 
es, consequent on a division of labour. Fight and conquer 
enemies ; acquire booty and make presents out of the booty 
so acquired. That is the Kshatriya's mode of life. See now 
the view which Manu places before us. And first, protection 
of subjects. Compare that witli the less specific imperial 
dignity, or bravery in war of the Gita; it shows an advance 
on the state of society exhibited in the latter work. 
And next, sacrifices and study; that again shows a well- 
settled state of society, and one in which the Kshatriya’s 

* Mr. Thomson (p. 121), thinks that * ** our poet^philosopbex^’ 

did not wish the Kshatriya and VaiB'ya to be initiated in his 
doctrines except with great care. I do not think that Qit4 XVllI. 
67, from which Mr. Thomson draws this among other inferences, 
shows any such disinclination on the part of the author. 
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duties required Lim to call in the help of the Brahnia^i- In re- 
gard to the Vais'ya, there is much less difference between 
the two views. The Manu Smriti adds sacrifices and study 
to the list given by the Git^, and therefore, it is here 
open to the last remark made above with regard to the 
Kshatriyas. The unfortunate S'udra is in precisely the same 
position in the Git4 and in Manu. But taking the two pictures 
thus presented to us, I think there can be little doubt, 
that the Gita mirrors a state of society considerably more 
ancient than that which Manu presents to our view. There 
is nothing in the Gita corresponding to the laudation of the 
Br^hmaici to be found in Manu I. 93 et seq. And perhaps also it 
is not quite unworthy of note, that whereas the Gita refers for 
the origin of these duties to the Svabhav,**"^ the constitution or 
nature of each class, Manu says it is laid down by divine 
authority. 

There is another passage in the Gita upon which a ques- 
tion somewhat akin to the one we liave now been discussing 
may be raised. I refer to Gita Chap. IV. 2-3. Mr. Thom- 
son thinks the passage ^‘curious as giving to the 

Kshatriya caste, the Bajarshis, the honour of its transmis- 
sion, {sciL of the Yog system,) a sop offered to the offended 
lion by the wary Brahman.” I cannot see what led 
Mr. Thomson to propound this view of the passage. But 
why, I would fain know, was the “ lion’* offended ? It 
will be remembered, that the Kshatriya has already figured 
in Mr. Thomson’s pages firstly as hankering after the enjoy- 
ment of profitable repose j’’ and secondly as being compelled 
** to join the Br^hmaig against the bulk of the populace.’’t He 
now assumes a third character — not quite consistent with either 
of the these two — standing forth as the offended lion.” And 

• See too Qitk IV. 13. 

t P. xliv. (Introd.) and p. 67. 
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all this, be it remembered, just about the period when the 
Bhagavadgita appeared. I cannot reconcile these various 
views, nor can I discover the evidence for any one of them. 
And in this state, therefore, I will leave them. It appears 
to me, that the Ksliatriya receives comparatively liigh honour 
in the GitS, not only in the passage under consideration, 
but also in Gita Chap. IX. 35, in which Mr. Thomson is 
again pleased to see a ‘‘ lump of sugar thrust down the 
Kshatriya’s throat.’**^ Tliat this is not so, that our view of 
these passages is more correct, appears to me to result, in 
some measure, from the view of caste generally, which, as 
shown above, is exhibited in the Gita. 

There is but one other point upon which w^e now propose 
to dwell* And that is that we find one wliole stanza com- 
mon to tho Gitd and Mann, and several in wliich the ideas 
expressed coincide, though there is little or no coincidence of 
language. The one stanza which we refer to is Manu I. 73, 
which, wdth a few variations, is the same as Gita YIII. 17. 
A comparison of these two stanzas appears to me to corrobo- 
rate the view which we have talcen above of the relative dates 
of Manu and the Git^. In the first place, wliere the Gita in 
the second line of tlie stanza substantially repeats the expres- 
sion in the first line viz. •* Manu substitutes for it 

Xow if our view of repetition of expressions^ is cor- 
rect, this is one ground for putting the Gita before Manu. 
Secondly, the passage in the Gita does not define the duration 
of aYug. The natural construction, therefore, would be 
tliat a human Yug w^as intended. In Manu, however, in the 
stanza just preceding, the Yugs spoken of are divine 
Yugs, and they are referred to in the stanza under discus* 
* P. 67. The Ihdhman, too, has to thank Mr. Thomson for find- 
ing “ sops’* and “ lumps of sugar** for him in the (p. 111.) 
t See p. Ixi 
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Bioii by the words ^S-words wliicb, it is to be noted, are 
not in the Git^. Now as Mr. Muir points out, tbe theory that 
the duration of the Yugs stated in Manu and other works is 
reckoned not in human but in divine years, is a later re- 
finement.^ It may therefore, be regarded as a not very 
violent assumption, that this difference between Manu and 
the Git^ is an index of the chronological priority of tlie 
former over the latter. In corroboration of the results drawn 
from these arguments, we may also use a comparison of one 
other passage of Manu with a corresponding passage in the 
Giti. In Gita X. 25 we have the Jap described as the best 
of the different forms of ‘‘ Yajna.” A similar opinion is ex- 
pressed in Manu II. 86, but the distinctions there stated 
with regard to this Jap may, I think, be fairly used, 
as further showing the priority of the Gitd over Manu 
There are a few other passages in Manu and the Git& which 
exhibit like coincidences. Some of them are noted in the 
Notes and Illustrations. But I think it perfectly safe to 
contend, upon the strength of the various arguments above 
set forth, that the Gitfv must have preceded the Dharmas'astra 
of Manu by a very considerable period of time. 

“ And now,*’ to borrow the eloquent language of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's splendid discourse before the British Asso- 
ciation at Belfast, ‘‘and now the end is come. With more 
time, or greater strength and knowledge, what has been here 
said might have been better said, while worthy matters here 
omitted might have received fit expression. But there would 
have been no material deviation fi*om the views here set 
forth.*' Those views may be thus concisely stated. Dr. Lorin- 
ser’s theory is utterly untenable;, firstly because it is based 


* Muir S. T. Yol. I. (2nd Ed ) 47 citing Prof. Both. 
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on assumptions 'which hare not been,. and cannot be, pi'oved. 
It is untenable secondly, because the coincidences upon 'which 
lie relies are either really no coincidences at all, or are such 
as do not 'u^arrant the inference dra'wn from them. It is un- 
tenable thirdly, because even if it were othei*wise unobjection- 
able, it would be quite incompetent to account for all the facts 
of the case. Lastly it is untenable, because it omits to take 
note of various circumstances which, as we have endejfv^oured 
to show above, completely negative it. We have shown that 
the internal evidence furnished by the Gita would lead to 
the conclusion that it was composed prior to the Christian 
Ei*a. We have shown that the evidence available enables us 
to put it chronologically before K&lidtis and before tiie 
author of the Manu Smriti. We have shown that we may 
even liold provisionally, that it is older than the rise of 
Buddhism. We further argue that the date which Dr. Lorinser 
takes from Professor Lassen would, if accepted, lead to ulterior 
conclusions which must make us fall back upon the posi- 
tion that that date must be rejected. And in considering this 
point it must never be forgotten, that due allowance of 
time must be made not merely for the ideas to be borrowed, 
but for their settling down into the accepted ideas of the 
Hindu people. A right appreciation of these circumstances 
will enable us, I think, to see that Dr. Lorinser’s theory cannot 
be correct. I maintain, that the foreg^ung investigation has 
shown by negative criticism that the grounds advanced by Hr. 
Lorinser for his several propositions are quite untenable. And 
I go further. I claim also to have shown affirmativeljs that the 
Glt& belongs to a period when the “ Christian influences” of 
which Dr. Lorinser speaks could not possibly have existed, 
and a fortiori could not have acted upon the Indian miud* 
And now, I trust, I may allow myself here one general 
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remarlc, suggested not merely by Dr. Lorinser’s essay, but by 
various writings of the most celebrated Sanskrit scholars of 
Europe. It appears to me that in these days, there has set ia 
a powerful tendency in Europe to set down individual works 
and classes of works of our ancient Sanskrit Literature to as late 
a date as possible.*^ One of the greatest of living European 
scholars, for instance, has written as follows : — ‘‘I should like 
to see (t possibility by which we could explain the addition, 
not of the Valakhilya hymns onlj^ but of other much more 
modern sounding hymns, at a later time than the period of 
tlie Pratis'akliya.” And once more ‘'I say again that I am 
not free from misgivings on the subject, and my critical 
conscience would be far better satisfied if we could ascribe 
the Pr^tis'akhya, and all it pre-snpposes to a much later 
dute.’'f Now this outspoken naivete is not by any means 
very common. Nevertheless there can be little doubt, 
tliat the above deliverances of Prof. Max Muller put 
into words a feeling entertained, more or less vaguely, 
more or less consciously, by ilie vast majority of European 
scholars. Yet I submit with all respect, but with very great 
confidence, tliat they betra}^ a frame of mind which is the 
reverse of scientific. Prof. Muller has a right to his “ mis- 
givings and not only has lie a right to them, he is bound 
to express them whenever a proper oi)portunity arises. But 
what right, it may be asked with all deference to the learned 
Pi-^fessor, what right has he to express or to feel ** likings’* 
and ‘‘satisfaction” regarding one explanation more than an- 
other ? Would it not be more correct, would it not be more 
scientific, to cease craving and liankering after the “possibi. 

• Of. Wilson’s Essays &c. Ill, 182-3 and J. B. B, B. A. S. Vol. X. 
82. 

t Max Muller Translation of the Rigved. I. Introd, pp. xxxix,, xl. 
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of escaping from a position presented by a string- 
ency of argument’* which is “ frightening ?” Would it not be 
more correct, would it not bo more scientific, to loyally accept 
such a position, and endeavour to rectify the foregone cclhclu- 
sioii with which it stands in irreconciliable conflict ? It 
appears to me, I confess, that it is this reserve of likings” 
and ‘'satisfactions” and “ foregone conclusions,” lying in 
the back ground of most of the logical artillery whiclij^ Euro- 
pean scholars have brought to bear upon the chronology of 
our ancient Literature, it is this that is temporarily doing 
damage to its antiquity. Those foregone conclusions easily 
throw these scholars into the frame of mind, in which, to 
borrow the terse TJ^igour of Clulliugworth’s language, “ they 
dream what they desire and believe their own dreams.” And it 
i» :.gainst this frame of mind, and against the often “ moist 
liglit’^ of European Sanskrit scholarship of which it is the 
source, that I feel bound to lodge my very humble but very 
emphatic protest on the present occasion. 




BHAGAVADGITA, 


Dliritarashtra. WLat did my party and tlie Paydays do, 
Oil Sanjaya ! when upon the Holy Field 
Of Kurukshetra, longing for the fight, 

They met together ? 

Sanjaya. Seeing thou the host 

Of PA^lu’s sons (Imwn up in battle array, 

The Prince Diiryodhan to his teacher went, 

And thus began : Look at this mighty host 
Of Papdu’s sons, Preceptor ! well arrayed 
By thy talented puj)!! — Drupad’s son. 

Here are brave men, and archers great, the peers 
Of Bhim and Arjun — ho of the great car*^ 

Drupad, and Dhrishtaketu, that bra'^e king 
Of KDis'i, Kuntibhoj, and chief of men — 

S'aibya — Virilt, Siiblmdra’s son, the sons 
Of Dran 2 :>adi, Yiidhamanyu I lie brave, 

The valiant Uttainaujas, Satyaki, t 
And Chekitiln — all masters of great cars. 

Know, next, our own best men, chiefs of my host, 

Whom, best of Brahmans ! I shall name, that tjioii 
Mayst know — thyself, and Bliishma, and Karna, and Krip 

♦ I have thus literally rendered the word JlfUPT here and else- 
where. Its technical meaning is stated in a stanza cited by Malli- 
nltth under Eaghu IX. 1, 5T^- 

5Tr^iifr»r«r I 

t SVidhar Svdnii states that the name which occurs in 
,the original text stands for S&tyaki. 
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BHAGAVADGITA. 


[ 21 . 41 ] 


Victor in battles, As'vattliama too,' 

Vikarna, and Samnadatti, heroes more 
In numbers, who have for me laid down their lives, 

Adepts at various weapons, all well skilled 
In war. By Bhishma our host defended thus 
Is numberless, while theirs guarded by Bhlm 
Is but a small one. Therefore do ye all, 

Standing in your positions as assigned, 

Defend Bhishma only. Then to Lis delight, 

Koaring aloud as with a lion’s roar, 

Ilis grandsire, oldest of the Kauravs, blew. 

His conch, heroic. Then were conchs and drums 
Cymbals and horns played on at once ; their noise 
Was great. Next seated in a mighty car 
Drawn by white coursers, Krishna and Papdu’s sou 
Their oonclis celestial blew. The Lord of minds ^ 

Blew the Gigantea,f while the Conqueror 
Of wealth J blew the Theodotes, and Bhim, 

The doer of fearful deeds, his mighty conch 
The Arundinea. Then too Kunti’s son 
Yudhishtliir blew his Triuinphatrix — conch, 

* This is, of course, a very unsatisfactory rendering for as 

it is not quite literal, and does not at once suggest the idea attach* 
cd to it, I'siT^F being, according to Amar, synonymous With 
Under all the circumstances, however, I have thought it sufficiently 
correct to be adopted for its terseness and -suitability to verse. Ma- 
dhusudan Sarasvati renders it by 
t This and the following names of the conchs are borrowed from 
Schlegel. They have been approved of by Prof. Wilson. 
t Mr. Thomson renders by “ Despiser of ‘ wealth,” I have 

preferred to follow the litkal sense which has the sanction of the 
commentators. 



[42-67] 


ClIAPTER I. 
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Nakul and Sahadev tbeir conclis then blew — 

Diilcisona and Qemmiflorea. 

That first of nrcliers — K^s'ja — SAtyaki 
The unconqnered one, and lie of the great car 
S'ikha^di, Druj^ad, Dranpadi’s sons too, 

And Dlirishtadyumna, Saubhadra of large arms, 

Virat, and all their several conchs then blew, 

Oh king of the Eai-th ! That great noise rent the lioftrts 
Of all thy party, causing to resound 
Both Earth and Heaven. Seeing thj^ party then 
For battle drawn, the clash of arms commenced, 

•Arjun, whose chariot’s standard is the Ape, 

Oh king of the Earth ! in these words then addressed 
The Lord of minds : Oh undegraded one ! 

Between the two hosts let my chariot stand, 

While I observe those who stand here to fight, 

Whom, in the troubles of this field, I must 
Do battle with. I would see those who are come 
To fight, and do good to the wicked son 
Of Dhyitarashtra. ” Offspring of Bharat I ^ then 
Addressed by Arjun thus, the Lord of minds, 

Stopping that paragon of cars between 
The hosts, and face to face with Bhishma and Dron 
And all kings of the earth, said “ Pyitha’s son I 
See these assembled Kurus.” There he saw 
Fathers,'!' grandfathers, and preceptors too, 

^ This expression, or one of its equivalents, occurs several times in 
our poem. It refers to Bharat, the sou of Dushyauta and S'akuutala, 
from whom the Pdudavs and Kauravs were said to have descended, 
and after whom India is called Bh&ratavarsha« 
t The original is fathers. It must be understood as in- 

eluding those in positions similar to that of a father, e. g, paternal 
uncles and so forth. So too of the rest. 
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Uncles, and brotliers, sons and their sons, friends, 

And others more in either host. He saw^ 

And seeing all those kinsmen, overcome 
By pity, thus he spoke, dejected : “ Krishna! 

Seeing our own men thus come here to fight, 

My limbs droop down j my mouth is quite dried up ; 

My body trembles; my hair stand on end; 

ITie Gfin^iv slides down from my hand ; my skin 
Intensely burns : I cannot stand ; my mind 
Whirls round ; Oh KesW ! omens bad I see ; 

Kor do I see in prospect good to come 
. By slaughtering in the fight my kin. Oh Kvishna ! 

I want no kingdom, and no victory, 

No comforts. What, Oh Govind ! shall wo do 
With kingdoms, and with pleasures, even with life? 

Even those for whom we wish for kingdoms, pleasures, 

And comforts, stand for battle here, their lives 
And wealth forsaking — teachers, fathers, sons, 

Grandfathers, uncles, son’s sons, relatives^ 

Oh slayer of Madhu ! I wisli not to kill 
These, even though they kill me, for the sake 
Of rule over all the three worlds, much less then 
For this earth. Killing Dhritarashtra’s sons, 

What pleasure. Oh Janiirdan! shall we feel ? 

These felons^ killed, but sin shall fall to us. 

Therefore, *tis not becoming that we kill 
Our own relations — DhritarHshtra's sons. 

For how, Oh Mfidhav ! shall we ever be 
Happy by killing our own kinsmen J Though 


The original is ^r=T?rrf^^; which p thus interpreted 



[ 97 - 118 ] 


CHAPTER I. 


With consciences^ by avarice defiled, 

They do not see the evils that are caused 
By the extinction of a family, 

Nor see the sin in treachery to friends, 

How should not we, Jandrdan ! who do see 
These evils, turn off from such sinful acts? 

The eternal rites of families extinct 
Are lost on that extinction ;f on that loss. 

Impiety makes the family J its own . 

And when impiety triumphs thus, Oh Krishna! 

Then do the women of the family 
Become corrupted ; and on their corruption, 

Offspring of Vrishni ! comes mingling of castes. 

That intermingling needs must send to Hell 
The family and those that ruin it ; 

For their ancestors, of their balls of food 
And their libations then bereft, fall down. § 

The eternal rites of families and castes 
Are thus uprooted by such sins of men 
Who ruin families, sins from which flow 
Caste-iri terming] ings. Oh Jan^rdan ! those 

By whom the rites of families are destroyed, || 

• Mr. Thomson renders %?r: by ‘reason.’ I prefer ‘ conscience’ in 
the present context. 

t As there is no one to perform them, women not being authorized 
to do so — Anandagiri, 

t The remaining members of it — Anandagiri, 

§ To Hell, that is to say. The lines following are taken by STi- 
dhar Sv^mi as a resume of what has gone before, atid that seems the 
best way of construing this passage, which at its close is somewhat 
involved — perhaps, intentionally. 

II The commentators take this to mean “ those whose rites &c., 
whieh is not inadmissible, but 1 think the rendering in the text leads 
more directly to the sense here required. 



BHAGAVADGITA, [1 19-144] 

Are ever doomed, as we Lave beard, to live 
In Hell. Alas ! we are seeking to commit 
A heinous sin, busying ourselves to kill 
Our kinsmen, out of lust of the happiness 
Of sovereignty. If Dhyitarlsh^ra^s sons. 

Weapon in hand, should kill me in this field, 

Me weaponless, not making self-defence, 

Thebettii* for me»” Arjun saying so, 

Forsaking bow and arrow in the field. 

Grieved to the heart, sat down upon his car. 

Chapter II. { 

Sanjaira. To him cast down, by pity thus ov’efcoinb,/ ^ 

( His eyes all turbid and suffused with tears ) 

These words spoke Madhu^s slayer — Oh Arjun ! whence 
Has this taint caught thee in this fearful plaoe*^ — 

This taint, unworthy of the wise, the source 
Of infamy, excluding too from Heaven ? 

Be not effeminate. Oh Prithils* son I 
It is not fit for thee, killer of foes ! 

Do cast off this mean want of heart ! Arise ! 

Arjun. Oil slayer of Madhul how shall I fight Bhishma 
And Dron, with arrows in the battle-field, 

Oh slayer of foes I both venerable men ? 

Not killing glorious elders, in this world 
^Twould even be better on begged food to live ; 

But killing them, desirous though of wealth, 

Blood-tainted pleasures I shall here enjoy. 

* Mr. Thomson's rendering of this is not satisfactCry to my mind. 

1 follow the commentators who are supported by the passages cited 
in our note to Stanza 97 of (he Nitis'ataka (Bombay Series of Sanskrit 
Classics). 
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CHAMER II. 
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Wliicli too is better for hs we know not*— 

That we should overthrow them or they us. 

Against us stand even Dhvitarashtra^s sons, 

Whom killing, we do not desire to live. 

My mind about uiy duty quite confused, 

My heart, too, by the taint of helplessnessf 
Tarnished, I ask, tell me with certainty, 

What^s better — thy disciple I — teach me ^ 

Who have on tliy indulgence oast myself. 

Having obtained a prosperous kingdom here 
On earth, without a foe, or even the rule 
Of Heavenly beings, I see not what will 
Dispel the grief my body will dry up.’* 

The Lord of sleep4 destro 5 'er of his foes. 

Having so spoken to the Lord of minds, 

Sat clown in silence, saying then to Krishna, 

‘T will not fight.** To him, between the hosts 
Disheartened thus, offspring of Bharat! then 
The Lord of minds spoke with a liUle smile. 

** Thou grievedst for those for whom no grief should be, 

And talkst the words of wisdom ; learned men 
Lament not for the living nor the dead. 

Never did I not exist, nor thou, nor these 
Eulers of men, nor shall we ever cease 
To bo hereafter. To the embodied soul,§ 

* Madhusildau understands the two alternatives to be “ living on 
begged food ’* and fighting ; and Anandagiri agrees with Madhusu- 
dan. S'ridhar takes the alternatives to bo those stated in the next 
line, and this construction I prefer. 

t Mr, Thomson*s rendering here again is not satisfactory to me. I 
follow Anandagiri. Madhusfidan understands to mean 
X Thus the commentators interpret the name jr3rf%5r which is 
applied to Aijuu in the original. 

§ I have thus rendered the word tff, which means literally ** [the 
soul] which has [f. e. animates] a body,’* 
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As in this bodj^ infancy, and j^outli, 

And old age, so the acquisition too 

Of other bodies ; a discerning man 

Is not deceived by that. Oh Kunti’s son ! 

The contacts of the senses^ causing cold, 

Heat, pain, and pleasure, do not long endure ; 

They come and go. Bear them, Oh Bharat’s child I 
That wis^ man, Prince of men ! whom these harm not, 

He to whom pain and pleasure are alike, 

That man doth merit immortality. 

Existence that which is unreal has none ; 

That wliich is real is never non-existent ; 

Those see the settled truth about them both 
Who see the essence real, f That which pervades 
All things, know thou, beyond destruction lies, 

• The commentators, including S'ankar, interpret by 

* senses.* Mr. Thomson renders it by elements, 1 know not on what 
authority. Compare Chap. V, St, 22, 

t The unreal, as remarked by the commentators, refers to the 
heat, cold &c. mentioned in the preceding verses. The real 
is the soul. The former are really non-existent as they * come 
and go’ ; and only that which is in all time — that which is 
— really exists. The soul is such ; and it cannot bo de- 
stroyed. The word has much exercised the European translators, 
Mr. Thomson renders it by end, which ho next interprets as equiva- 
lent to object. This is scarcely correct, I agree with the commenta- 
tors, The expressions and may be compared. The 

meaning of the whole passage in this. Here are two things, the soul, 
which is indestructible, the feelings of pain &c., which are tempora- 
ry. The true philosopher knows which of these is the really exi- 
stent and which the reverse. Ho knows that soul alone exists, the 
others being the effects of delusion. The latter therefore ought not 
to be minded. 



CHAPTER II. 


(^ 5 - 208 ] 

None can destroy it, inexhaustible. 

These bodies of the embodied soul eterne, 

The indestructible and boundless one, 

Are said ** to be not lasting ; therefore fight. 

Offsin-ing of Bharat I He who thinks this s<-ul 
The killer, and he too who thinks it killed, 

Both these know naught ; it kills not, is not killed, t 
It is not born, it never dies, and never, 

Having not been, is it to be again ; 

Changeless, eterne, primeval, and unborn, J 
It is not killed although the body be. 

How can the man, Oh Pritha’s son ! who knows 
The soul to be unchanging and unborn, 

Beyond destruction, inexhaustible. 

How and whom can he kill or get destroyed? 

As casting off old clothes, a 2)erson takes 
Others and new ones, so the embodied soul 
Casts off old bodies, goes to otliers new. 

Nor weapons cut it, nor does fire burn, 

Waters don*t wet it, nor air dry it iij) ; 

Iinjiervious, and incombustible. 

Not to be wetted, nor to be dried up. 

Changeless, and all-pervading, § stable, firm 
Eternal ’tis. It has been said to be 

♦ By those possessed of true discrimination — Shankar, 
t The original of this may be seen also in the Katnopauishad II. 19. 
% Ibid II. 18. The epithets used here are not quite easy to dis- 
tinguish. The commentators differ among themsolves, Shankar in 
one place renders pfrq by iu another he says 

S Mr, Thomson renders this by * capable of going everywhere.* 
This is scarcely an accurate rendering of 
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[ 209 - 231 ] 


Invisible, incapable of change, 

Until inlcable, and therefore knowing it 
To be such, ’tie not fit that shouldst thus 
Lament it. But if thou dost think the soul 
Always now born now dead, Oh large-armed one ! 

Still shouldst thou not lament it ; for to one 
That’s born, death’s certain, and to one that’s dead. 

Birth; l^»ence for things that one cannot avoid 

Thou shouldst not grieve. Offspring of Bliarat I things^ 

Have sources unperceived, mid-states perceived, 

Ends unperceived. Wliat’s there for griefju them ? 

One sees the soul with wonder; so one spei^l*. 

Of it with wonder; and with tvronder hears ^ 

Another ; having heard none knows it still. t 
Offspring of Bharat ! the embodied soul 
Is ever within the body of every one, 

All indestructible, hence ’tis not fit 
For thee to grieve for any living thing J 
Seeing thy duty too, thou shouldst not thus 
Falter, for to a Kshatriya nothing else 
Is better than a righteous fight, Oh Partha I 
Happy indeed the warriors who thus 
Find battle as an opened door to Heaven § 


♦ S'lidhar Svilmi renders by Shankar explains 

it by and Madhush Ian by 

5rCKfr^. S'ridhar SvJ^oii also takes in the ^dnkhya sense 

to mean 

t Compare Kathopanishad II. 7 

t The oiigiual here is again S'ankar renders it by 

and Madhusfidan by ^=r?-3fTrf5r ^ 

§ Compare Bhartnhari's Nitis'ataka Miso. St. 2 and note on it 
(Bomb. Sans Class* £d.}. 
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11 


Come of itself! But if thou wilt not light 

This righteous battle, thou wilt come by sin, 

Abandoning thy duty and thy fame. 

Of thy everlasting infamy will tell 

All beings too, and infamy to one 

. ITho has been honoured is far worse than death. 

Masters of great oars will think that through fear 

Thou from the fight desistedst. Thou wilt then fall, ^ 

Having by them been highly tliought of once, 

To littleness.* Thy enemies will talk 

Much talk unspeakable, and will cry down 

Th}'' power — than that more galling what can be ? 

Killed thou wilt Heaven obtain, and conquering 

Thou wilt the earth enjoy. Tlierefore, arise, 

Oli Kimti’s son 1 resolved upon the fight ! 

Looking alike on victory and defeat, 

On gain and loss, on pleasure and on pain, 

Be ready for the fight— so thou wilt not sin. 

This doctrine told you is that of the Sankhya, 

That of the Yog now hear ; f and knowing this, 

Arjun ! from action’s ties thou wilt be freed. 

No disappointment here in what’s commenced, 

No obstacles exist ; from dangers gretit 

A little of this piety protects. 

■ * 

• The construction of the original here is not quite clear. Madhu- 
sMan says H 4^^ 

1 ^ SN*: OTIT* • • SrT:| 

cf OTT fr || S’ankar’s and 

S Wdhar’s interpretations may be seen in their works. 

t The commentators interpret to mean WJTcTtf , 
and the like. This is ndt a satisfactory meanings See ip/ra Chap. 
V. St (lines 6d0 d ) See too our Introductory Essay. 
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There’s here, Oh Kaurav 1 but one state of miiKl> 

Whicli in a resolution fixed consists.^ 

Endless are those of the inconstant ones, 

And many-branohed. No resolution fixed 
On oonteiaaplatioii can they haTe whose minds, 

They being attached to pleasures and to power, 

Are led off by that talk which inculcates 
Specific, acts for pleasures and for power, 

Which promises the fruit of actions done 
In former lives — tlie flowery talk, Oh Partha! 

Wliich those unwise ones utter who are charmed 
By Vedic words, and say there’s nothing else, 

Those who are full of wishes, and whose goal 
Is Heaven, t Tlie Veds do merely concern 
The effects of the three qualities ; :j: but thou 

• S'ankar says ^ HT— thus em. 

bracing both Sankhya and Yog in the passage. S'ridhar says JT? 

Madhueddan says, STf (so says S'ankar too) 

TT. See the Notes ai.d Illustrations at the end of this book, 
t The effect of adhering resolutely to contemplation is stated in 
St. 53. The different interpretations of given by Madbusfi- 

dan may be seen in the Notes and Illustrations. * Flowery ’ 

S'ridhar interprets by which means pleasant only at 

first sight — on a superficial view — not ** pleasant until it falls,” as Mr. 
Thomson erroneously translates it. On ‘Vedic words ’ S'ridhar says 
?? ^ ?r?r 5T'<^f5rr:. In this the other commentators concur. Heaven 
k not the highest good being a merely temporary affair, see Chap. 
VEIL St. 16 and Chap, IX. St. 21 and comp, Bhartrihari Vairdgya- 
S'ataka St. 3 and note on it (Bomb. Sans. Class.) and also 
the Vedic text 

J S'ankar and Madhusddan. S'ridhar 
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£371.284] 

* 

Must be self-ruled, Oli Arjun I free from them 
And from the pairs of opposites,^ and rest 
Always in courage, f from solicitude 
For acquisition and protection free.J 
^ all the Yeds, a learned Brahma^ finds 
As much good as is in a reservoir 
Of water, where from all sides waters flow.§ 

With action is thy sole concern, with fruit • ‘ 

Never at all. Let not thy motive be 
The fruit of action. To inaction, too, 

Have no attachment. Conqueror of wealth I 
Actions perform, but on devotion resting, 

Casting away attachment, on success 
And failure equable j equality 

they all interpret by On 

the three Gunas see Notes and Illustrations. 

* Heat and cold, pain and pleasure, and so forth, which are so often 
alluded to in the Gitil. 

t So the commentators except S'ankar who understands by 
here the of that name. He is consistent as 

is with him only But I prefer to render by as 

the other commentators do, that being one of the ordinary meanings 
of the word. I prefer this to Mr, Thomson’s meaning also, Yiz* 
** eternal truth,” as it better suits the context. 

t I adopt the interpretation of the commentators which 

coincides with the ordinaiy sense of the expression. Mr. Thomson's 
rendering agrees in substance, but the sense from which he directly 
derives it appears to me to be itself probably derived from the one 
adopted in the text. And see too MitilkshaiA on Ydjnavalkya 1. 100 
where is explained to mean acquisition of what one has not i 
and preservation of what has been acquired* 

§ See Notes and Illustrations* 
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Is called devotion. Action lower far 
Than acquisition of devotion^ stands. 

In that devotion, Conqueror of wealth I 
Seek shelter. Miserable are those to whom 
Pruit serves as motive. He who has attained 
Devotion, casts off here both merit and sin.t 
Therefore work at devotion. That in acts 
Is wisck'm.lll Those wise men who have acquired 
Devotion, casting off the fruit of acts, 

And from the shackles of repeated births 
Eeleased completely, to that seat repair 
Where no unhappiness is. When once thy mind 
Has crossed beyond the taint of ignorance, 

Then mayst thou be indifferent to all 


• This is my rendering of S'ankar and S'ridhar take 

to moan which may be rendered by * devotion* as jffJT is. 

Shidhar indeed also proposes another interpretation which Ma- 
dhusddaii accepts, viz. (or STTfJTjfir as Madhusddan has it) 
{sciL But if we accept thj|i meaning of yV 

here, we ought I think to accept the same meaning in the next line 
Jiff ; and then there is not a proper contrast between 

that line and the last line of the Stanza — a contrast which is neverthe- 
less obviously intended. 1 would therefore adhere to Shankar’s 
rendering, and as to X would take it as the substantive corres- 
ponding with the adjectival form JtF in lihink this makes 

the passage clear enough. 

t Merit has for its fruit Heaven, which, as we have seen, is regarded 
as not much of a gain, Oomp. also SAriraka Bhiishya (Bibl. Ind. Ed.) 
pp. 899, 1080 and elsewh^e. 

} /. c. wisdom consists iu indifference to failure or success in what- 
eyer one does. Mr. Thomson’s trauslation is not, 1 think, correct. 
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CHAPTEE IL 


IS 


That thou hast heard or wilt hear. When thy mind, 

Confused by what thou hast heard, ^ will stand firm, 

In contemplation steady, then wilt thou 
Acquire devotion. 

Arjun. Wliat, Oh Kes'av ! are 

The marks of one whose mind is firm, and who 
In contemplation is assiduous ? 

How does one speak who is of steady mind, • 

How sit, how move? 

Krishna.) Wlien one. Oh Ppth&’s son ! 

• • 

Abandons all the wishes of one’s heart, 

Pleased in and by oneself, then is one called 
A steady-minded person. One whose heart 
Is not dejected in calamit}^ 

And who in comforts feels no joy, from whom 
Affection fear and wrath have fled, is called 
A steady -minded sage. One who without 
Attachments anywhere, feels no delight 
And no aversion at the various sweets 
And bittersf coming has a steady mind. 

When as the tortoise draws in all his limbs 
Prom all sides, he off from their objects draws 
His senses, then is his a steady mind. 

Objects of sense recede, not so the taste 
For them, from one who lives in abstinence. 

And even the taste recedes when the Supreme 
Has once been seen.J The senses, Kunti's son J 

* About the means for the acquisition of desirable things^ 
Shankar. 

t The original rendered by by S'ridhar 

and aud by MadbasMan. 

interpreti^tioa doubtless xuakes the construotion a very 
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Boisterous^ distract the minds even of the wise 
Who try to make a stand, by force. All these 
Having restmined, one .should devote oneself 
To me alone ; for steady is his mind 
Who has his senses under his control. 

He who over sensuous objects ponders still 
Forms an attachment to them ; from this flows 
Desire ; .r*nd from desire wrath ; from that wrath 
Want of discernment; and from this want flows 
Confusion of the memory ; and thence 
Flows demency ; and from this utter ruin.*^ 

But he who, with his heart in his control, 

Senses restrained and from aflections free 
As well as from aversions, does perceive 
Their objects, he ti'anquillity obtains. 

When there^s tranquillity, his miseries 

Are all destroyed ; for he whose mind’s at peace 

Is soon possessed of steadiness. Whoe’er 

Has no devotionf has no steadiness 

irregular one. But the meaning is certainly that given in the 
on the authority of the commentators. Mr. Thomson's rendering is 
not satisfactory to my mind, 

♦ The first two stages are easily understood* From desire grows 
wrath when the desire is baulked of its object. From wrath follows 
the state of mind in which one cannot discern right and wrong ; from 
that a forgetfulness of what has been learnt before — 

Bays Shankar. The rest is again clear enough. 

t The original word here is which the commentators render, 
I think correctly, by < one who does not restrain himself.* I have 
rendered jflK* in the original by * steadiness* here. The commentators 
explain it by Substantially, there is not much 

difference, for steadiness means steadiness in contemplation of the 
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And no self-knowledge.* But no peace of mind 
Is his, who has no knowledge of himself ; 

And whence can one bereft of peace of mind 
Find happiness ? The obedience of one’s mind 
TJnto the rambling senses takes away 
One’s judgment, as the wind carries a boat ' 

Astray upon the waters. Therefore he, 

Oh large-armed one I whose senses are restrained, * 

And from their objects are on every side 
Withheld, possesses steadiness of mind. 

The man of self-restraint remains awake, 

When for all creatures it is night; and when 

All creatures are awake, that is the night 

Of the right-seeing sage.f He into whom 

All things of sense enter as waters do 

The ocean, which still filled still keeps its bounds 

Unmoved, obtains tranquillity ; not he 

Who wishes for those things of sense. That man 

Who all desires abandons, and remains 

Free from affections and from “I” and “ mine, ” J 

true nature of the soul. My interpretatiou is based on a reference 

to the previous Stanza 

• More accurately, according to the commentators, perseverance 
in the work of knowing oneself. The text, however, is, I think, 
practically right, and Madhusddan renders by 

t As to spiritual pursuits, the run of men can see nothing there, 
the whole thing is as dark as night to them ; while in worldly 
pursuits they are ever wide awake. With the sage the case stands 
exactly the other way. 

t the second word means indifferent to his possessions and 

things. The first means either free from egotism, or better, 

from a mistaken notion of what is the ego ; see Chap. HI. St. 27* 
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Obtains tranquillity. OL PyitLS’s son I 
This is the state divine}*^ at this arrived, 

One's not deceived, and being in this state 
In one’s last moments too, one does attain 
Assimilation with the Deity. 

Chapter IIL 

Arjnn/ Janfirdan I if devotion is by thee 
To action far superior esteemed, 

Then why, Oh Kes'av I dost thou still direct 
Me to this fearful deed t My mind by words 
Ambiguous thou seemest to confound ; 

Do tell me now one thing and certain, whence 

I may attain salvation 

Krishna. Sinless one ! 

I have already said, that in this world 

There is a two-fold patht — that of the S^nkhya — 

Pursuit of knowledge, and that of the Yog — ^ 

Pursuit of action. One does not attain 
Preedom from action, ceasing to perform 
Acts merely, nor does one perfection reach 
By mere renunciation. | For no one 
• says S'aukar. 

t S'ankar renders by S'ridhar by The wore 

in the text would seem to suit both renderings well enough. S'ankar 
takes * already' to mean * at the beginning of the creation.' 

8'ridhar and MadhusMan take it to mean in the last chapter 
which seems preferable. 

t which we have translated by freedom from action, S'ri* 

dhar renders by ITR * knowledge,’ and Shankar says 

iinrq. Eenunciation is what is technically called 
which without ITR’ or knowledge is inefficacious. According to 
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Even for a moment ever does remain^ 

But does perform some act ; tLe qualities 
Born of Lis nature^ force him (of himself 
Not master) to some work. He who restrains 
His active senses, yet thinks in his mind, 

Maddened, of sensuous objects, he is called 
A hypocrite. But he, Oh Arjun ! who, 

Having restrained the senses by the mind,f 
Without attachment action still pursues 
With the active senses, is superior far. if 
Action prescribed perform, for action is 
Superior to inaction ; nor by this 
Canst thou obtain subsistence for thyself. 

This world is fettered by all acts but those 
Spiritual.g In these. Oh Kunti’s son ! 

Bo thou engage, attachment casting off. 

Having made men, first, with the sacrifice. 

Said the creator ‘‘Propagate with this ; 

S'ankar or action is necessary as a stepping-stone to or 

freedom from action. 

• The three qualities together constitute the or nature. As 
to the power of this here stated, compare Chap. XVIII. 59-60. 
t L e, concentrating them on God, says S'ridhar. 
t /. c, to the hypocrite says Shankar. S'ridhar takes it to mean, 
“He attains knowledge by means of purity of mind.” 

$ Z7$f The commentators interpret this expression by the h'ght 
of a Vedio text ^ Mr. Thomson renders it by “ which has 
worship for its object,” The W spoken of here appears to me to be 
that which is spoken of in the next Stanza. The creator having 
created men and the sacrifice said that men should perform sacrifice. 
Nothing that is done in pursuance of this direction is an obstacle in 
the way of salyc^ion. 
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And may this be the giver of your desires. 

Please^ you the gods with this, and may those gods 
Please you j each other pleasing, you will obtain 
The highest happiness. The gods will give, 

Pleased with your rites, the enjoyments you desire ; 

And he*s a thief who, not returning them 
"What thej" have given, enjoys himself.’’ The good 
Who ea/-. the leavings of a sacrifice 
Of all sins are absolved. The sinful ones, 

However, who for themselves alone prepare 
Their food, are caught by sin. From food are born 
Creatures ; from rain too is the birth of food ; 

Rain is produced by sacrifice ; and this 
Is the result of action ; action, know, 

Has its source in the Veds ; the source of these 
Is the ludestructible.f Therefore the Veds, 

says Madhusfidan. As among the 
Greeks, the offerings at th3 sacrifice were supposed by the Hindus 
to bo what the gods fed on. Compare Humiir, II. 46 or Madhav’s 
S'ankarvijaya I. 34. 

t I have followed the commentators here. Mr. Thomson says that 
5rfr means Ved “in later Sanskrit but never in our poem.” But the 
result of not accepting that sense here is that is in- 

terpreted by Mr. Thomson to mean “ The Supreme spirit is co-exi- 
stent with the indivisible.’* I know of no authority for taking 
to mean co-existent. Besides, in the Fifteenth Chapter to which Mr« 
Thomson refers, the word WIT, as he says himself, does not occur, 
but instead of it we have Again when Mr. Thomson says that 

has not the meaning of Ved in our poem, though he admits that 
it has that meaning in what he calls later Sanskrit, I do not know 
what ground there is for saying so. True it is, that no other use of it 
in this sense occurs in the book. But no more do we see any other 
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Pervading all, are at the sacrifice, ^ 

At all times. Whoso causes not to revolve 
This wheel thus turned, he is of sinful life, 

His senses humouring, and all in vain 

Hjp lives, Oh Prith&’s son ! Butf then the man, 

Self-satisfied, who with himself alone 
And in himself is pleased, has nought to do. 

He has no interest in what is done, 

Nor in what is not done,]]; nor yet does he 
Depend on any creature for liis wants. 

Therefore § without attachment ever 2)erform 
Thy duty, for the man who acts performs 
Without attachment, reaches the Supremo. || 

By acts alone did Janak and the rest 

example of the sense in which the same word is used at tlie 
beginning of Chapter XIV. 

• SUnkar says ” Although they are all-pervading as elucidating 
all matters, they are always at the sacrifice, as the rites of sacrifice 
are their main subject,” S^ridhar takes different from 

the in the line preceding, and equivalent to and then 
says Jit W'at • • • He 

also gives another meaning tifj *1^ fi»I7« 

nw w Jit Jurifr 

In this Madhusfidan concurs, and it is practically the same as B'an« 
kar*s explanation. 

t Here, according to S'ridhar, he states that the man of know** 
ledge has nothing to do with ^'4 or action, 

{No good or evil accrues to him from anything ho does or omits 
to do— Shankar. 

5 Arjun, says SVidhar, is told to peiform action, as freedom from 
it is only for the man of knowledge. To that stage, it is impli's 
ed, Arjun has not risen. 

|i By means of purity of mind» say the commentators^ 
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Attain perfection. Thou too shouldst perforin 
Acts, looking to the universal good. 

Whatever a great man does, that do the rest, 

And men at large follow what he respects 

As of authority. I, Pritha’s son 1 ’ ^ 

Have nought to do in any of these three worlds, 

Nothing to gain that I have not gained ; still 
I do engage in action. Should I not 
Engage assiduous in action, then 
From all sides men would follow in my path, 

Oh Pritha’s sou ! And should I not perform 
Acts, ruined then these worlds would be, ^ and I 
Of caste-comminglings should the author be, 

And should destroj^ all people. As the unwise. 

Offspring of Bharat I with attachment act. 

So should the wise, desiring to advance 
Tlie general good, without attachment act. 

A wise man, actions with devotion doing. 

Should not distractf the ignorant, attached 
To action, but should set them to it. One, 

By egoism demented, thinks oneself 

The doer of tliose acts wliich are performed 

Throughout by nature’s qualities.! But he, 

Oh large-armed one ! who knows the truth about 


♦ As the rules of action, by which the world is carried on, would be 
broken— says S 'auknr. 
says S^ridhar. 

t Literally ** shake their convictions*’ t, c. wean them away from 
the path of action, 

X Compare Chapter V. St. 8. 9. The active principle is nature, or 
TT The soul or is only the looker-on and the enjoyer. 
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The difference from qualities and acts, ^ 

Forms no attachments, thinks that qualities 
Do deal with qualities.! But then those who 
By nature's qualities are all confused, 

Ty their worksj from attachments. Such dull men, 

Who know not all, the wise should not distract. 

Devoid of hope, devoid of ‘‘ mine ”, on me 
Throwing all acts,§ the Adhyatma pondering, || • 

Fight, freed from mental anguish. Even those men 
Who act on this opinion of mine, 

Always with faith, not carping, they are freed 
From action. Know, however, that those who carp 
At ray opinion, and do not act 
Upon it, are demented, and confused 
In knowledge of all kinds, to all good lost. 

After his nature^ even a wise man acts ; 

All creatures follow it, what can restraint 

• The difference of soul from the qualities, and its difference from 
acts. The words refer to him who believes that he is different from 
the collection of the qualities, and who believes that he is not the 
active principle — ^ ^ says S'lidhar. 

•f J, 6. Qualities (senses) deal with qualitioB (objects of sense). So the 
commentators. Mr. Thomson understands it differently. 

t The workings of the qualities, namely, what are commonly known 
as man’s actions. 

§ L e. Convinced by means of true discrimination that you are 
doing all for Qod. 

II is explained by S'ankar as equivalent to Pr?CJ- 

hy S'rldhar and Madhusddan as equivalent to 
^4 f means remembering the real relation of the indivi- 

dual and Supreme Soul, 
f This is explained to be th® 

— (S'ankar)— the effect of the virtuous and vicious acts 
done in a prcTious birth. 
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Effect? Towards its objects every sense 
Has its affectious and aversions fixed, 

To them none should submit, for they are his foes.^ 
One’s dut^^ ill-performed is better far 
Than that of others well performed ; f even death 
In one’s own duty is to be preferred. 

Fearful is that of others. 

Arjim^ But by whom 

Is man driven on to sin against his will, 

Offspring of Vrishni ! as by force compelled ? 
KrishnSI. Desire it is, ^tis wrath, whose birth is from 
The quality of Rajas — ravenous he, 

And very sinful. Know that in this world 
That is the foe. As smoke envelopes fire. 

As soilure does a mirror, as the womb 
The foetus, all this;]; he envelopes so. 

Knowledge’s enveloped by this constant foe. 

Oh Kuntl’s son ! of wise men, who can take 
What forms he will, who’s like a fire,§ and who 


• This, says S'ankar, is in answer to the difficulty that the S'^lstras 
are useless if nature is so potent as described. The answer is, that na- 
ture can only work indirectly by means of these affections and aver- 
sions, and if one withstands their force, one is then at liberty to follow 
the S'astras. When they are succumbed to, the force of nature 
iiTOsistible. 

t This, according to S'ankar, is in answer to one who acts under 
the guidance of ** affections and aversions,’* and who might say, that 
since all duties are equally prescribed iu the Stlstras he might do 
whichever he chose, 

X Explained, according to S 'ankar and the other commentators, 
by what follows. They understand it to refer to knowledge. Mr. 
Thomson understands by * this* * § the universe. 

§ The commentators take STffsr literally, as ** that which never 
has enough.” 
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Is never filled. The senses, and the mind, 

And steady resolution, have been said 

To be his seat.** With these, he men confounds, 

Covering up knowledge. Therefore first restrain 
Thy senses, foremost of the Bhdrats 1 next 
This sinful thing do cast off, which destroys 
Experience and knowledge, f It is said, ^ 

“Great are the senses, gi*eater is the mind, 

Greater than that is resolution, that 

Which is above this is that same.”f Thus know 

That which than resolution higher is. 

And by thyself restrain thyself, and kill 
This foe, Oh large-armed one ! who can assume 
What form he will, and who is hard to tame. 

♦ Since the operations of the senses and the rest give rise to dfesire. 
The mind is the faculty which thinks, and doubts, and so forth : the 
* steady resolution ’ is the faculty which resolves and finally deter- 
mines. | 

t Knowledge is that learnt from books or teachers. Experience is 
that which is acquired by personal perception and so forth. 

I This Stanza is evidently taken from that in the Kuthopanishad III. 
10, There we have no reference to desire, and this is one of the circum- 
stances which lead me to accept the meaning which tho com- 
mentators put onH:, namely in preference to that of Mr. 

Thomson, namely ‘ this passion of desire.’ According to the meaning 
of the commentators, Krishna tells Arjun to understand the Supreme 
Soul who is higher than the principles in which desire is seated, and 
then with that knowledge to destroy the foe by means of self- 
res ti'aint. 
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Chapter IV. 

Krishna, This lasting system of devotion, I 
Told to the Sun, to Mann he declared, 

And Manu to Ilcslivaku. Thus by steps 
Obtained, this system royal sages knew ; 

That sy%^em, slayer of foes I has now been lost 
By lapse of time. I have to-day told thee 
That same primeval system, since thou art 
Afy devotee and friend, for ’tis the best 
•Of mysteries 

Arjun. Later is thy birth, tlie Sun's 
Is prior. How then shall I understand, 

'riiat thou didst first tell him ? 

KrishnSI. Many liave been 

Our births. Oh Arjun ! thine as well as inine. 

I know them all. Not so. Oh slayer of foes ! 

Knowst thou. Unborn, and inexhaustible. 

Lord of all creatures, as I am, I am born 
By my delusion, taking the control 
Of Nature to myself. ^ I do create 
Myself, whenever piety languishes, 

And when impiety's rampant. I am born 
In every age the sinful to destroy. 

To establish piety, to protect the good. 

My birth and work divine whoever thus knows 

♦ A certain distinction is hero drawn between and The 
SVetiis'vataropanishad, however, has a line which runs thus, iTfqf j 
J But here, means more specially 

the divine power, knowledge, omnipotence and so forth ; 
refers to the material which goes to the formation of the body 
taken by the Deity when born.'^ 
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Kiglitly, Oh Arjun! casts this body off, 

Betiirus not to be born, but comes to me. 

Freed from affection, terroi*, and from wrath. 

By knowledge-penance^ made immaculate, 
yii inking of me alone, and on me resting, 

Many have come into my essence, f I 
Favour men as they come to me ; my path 
Men follow from all sides, J Oh Prithil’s son ! 

Success in acts desiring, people here 
Worship the deities, for in this world 
Of mortals, swiftly is success obtained 
By action. § I created classes four. 

After the apportionment of qualities 

And works. ([ But though I am their maker, know 

I am not tlieir maker, ^ inexhaustible. 

Actions defile me not, I have no desire 
Of fruit of actions . He who knows me so 
Is not tied down by action.$ Knowing this,^ 

♦ Bftys Madhushlan. S'lidhar takes 

it to mean knowledge and penance. 

t That is, attained salvation, the assimilation with the Brahma. 

X This line occurs before but in a different sense. See line 439. 

§ S'rtdhar wys q- 3 sri^nw 

I See Chapter XYIII. where this is explained at length. 

^ says S'ankar. The explana- 

tion of the paradox seems to be contained in the next Stanza. 

$ Since, as S'ridhar says, he who knows that the cause of God’s not 
being affected by acts is his freedom from egoism and desire, 
will himself get rid of his own egoism &c. 

W S'mikar says that this moans sTTr ^ ^ 0Tf?r— 

which is unexceptionable ; »lir«TC(Rr^(rff 5 ^ Jf} H 

STtfr says S'ridhat— which is less unexceptionable. Mr. Thomson 
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Those men of old who for salvation wished, 

Action performed. Therefore do thou perform 
Action^ alone, as by the men of old 
Was done before thee. Even learned men, 

Upon the question what is action, what ^ 

Inaction, are confused. Therefore I will speak 
Of action to thee. Knowing that, thou wilt 
Be freed^from evil. Action one must know. 

Action prohibited, inaction too. 

Abstruse is action’s essence.t He is wise 
*Mongst men, he is devoted, he performs 
All acts, who in inaction action sees, 

And in action inaction. Him the wise 
Call learned, all whose action by the fire 
Of knowledge is burnt down, whose every act 
Is all from fancies and desires divorced.^ 

Forsaking all attachment to the fruit 
Of action, independent, § at all times 

takes the sense back as far as Stanza 13, casting a suspicion on the 
genuineness of Stanza 14. I do not think his reasons either sound 
or adequate. 

* Not an action, as Mr. Thomson translates it, but action gene- 
rally, as contrasted with Comp, Chap. III. St. 20 ( line 429). 

t The commentators render by Mr. Thomson translates 
it by * patV but gives no explanation. Action, as the commentators 
rightly say, stands here for all three. What the abstruseness is is 
stated in the immediately following lines. 

X Fancies are the cause of desires — S'ankar. Compare Chap. IJ. 62 
and VI. 4 and 24. S'ridhar says mm: ^ &o. Madhusil- 

dan agrees with B'ankar, but interprets by iif- 

PTIfWR:. 

§ Independent : lit. without support ; support S'ankar explains to 
mean that thing, resting on which one wishes to accomplish an end. 
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Contented, even engaged in action, he 
Does nothing. All belongings casting off, 

Kestraining mind and senses,* free from Lope, . 

And action merely for the body’s satef 
performing, he comes not by sin. Content 
With earnings not sought after, far above 
The pairs of opposites, from envy free, 

Unmoved on failure and success, he's not • 

Tied down, performing actions. All the acts 
Of one without attachment, wholly free,f 
Of one whose mind is fixed on knowledge, who 
Performs spiritual actions, § are destroyed. 

Brahma is the oblation • with Brahma it is given ; 

Brahma is in the fire J and by Brahma it is thrown ; 

And Brahma too the goal, to which he goes, 

Who meditates on Brahma in the act. |j 

• must here be rendered by ‘ senses’; Madhusddan says 

fC:. 

t Madhusddan takes 5rrflT to mean He and 

S'aukar have a long discussion as to whether it does not mean 
and decide against it. S'ridhar, however, adopts this 
interpretation, which would seem to be preferable, having regard to 
the next Stanza, See also Chap. III. 7 and 8 (line S8S et seg). 

X S'ankar renders the original by S'ridhar 

says and Madhusfidan has Mr, 

Thomson’s suggested emendation to is a very good one. 

§ Comp, Chap. III. 9. Here S'ankar renders by 

11 This identification of every thing with Brahma, furnishes ac- 
cording to S'ankar, the explanation of the * destruction of acts’ men- 
tioned just before. * With Brahma’ means with the Juhfi and other 
sacrificial implements. The last line Is thus explained by S'ridhar 
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Some deToteee the sacrifice divine ♦ 

Practise, and others in the fire of Brahma 

Phe sacrifice offer up by itself, t 

The sense of Iiearing and the rest some throw 

Upon the fires of self restraint, f And some 

Again upon the sense- fires offer up 

Their objects — sound and others. Others still 

Offer up^he functions of the internal winds, 

As well as of the senses, in the fire 
Of self-restraint by knowledge kindled up. § 

Otljers tliere are whose offering is wealth, 

Penancej devotion, || study of the Veds, 

Or knowledge ; others still of rigid vows — 

The Yatis.^ Some offer the upward wind 
Into the downward, and the downward one 
Into the upward, and restraining next 
The motions of them both, are still engaged 

* I, e, that in which the Gods are sacrificed to, 

t S'aukar takes or sacrifice to mean sTfciTf. S 'lidhar says 



which is more satisfactory. 

;J; Z e, practice restraint of the operations of the senses. These 
according to S'ridhar, ar^^fi^KT . Those described in th 

words immediately following are correctly said by him to be thoc 
who are 

§ That is to say, says S'ridhar, concentrating the mind proper!, 
on the thing to be meditated on, and confining the mind to it 
they stop all the workings of the senses &o. 

II This is here taken in the sense of Patau jali (not that of the Oitit) 
viz. ‘ concentration of mind,’ 

% This is taken as a separate class by Madhusddau. He say. 

And see line 862. 
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Id stopping up tbe lifewinds.* Others yet, 

Eating but little^ offer up the winds* 

Into tbe winds. f Knowing the sacrifice, 

All these have their sins by the sacrifice 
IJestroyed. Those go unto tlie eternal Brahma, 

Who oat the leavings of the sacrifice, 

Ambrosial.^ Best of Kurus ! not this world 
Is theirs, who do no sacrifice perform; • 

Whence then the other? Thus out of the Veds, 

Come sacrifices of these various sorts ;§ 

From action II know them all to be produced, 

And knowing thus, thou wilt salvation reach. 

The sacrifice of knowledge, slayer of foes ! 

Is better than the sacrifice of wealth ; 

For each and every action, Pvith&'s son I 
In knowledge ends. By salutation that, 

By service, and by questions, learn. The wise 
Who see tlie truth will knowledge teach to you. 

That learning, Pfipda’s son! thou wilt not be 

• These are the ascetic practices prescribed in the Yogas 'Ustra ; the 
operations are technically known as Pfirak, Rechak and Kumbhak. 

t S'aukar says ^ 

Vprsr SWdhar takes mean ‘ senses.’ With this 

Madhusfidan agrees tmd cites Patanjali. 

J Compare Chap. III. St. 13 (line 407). 

J The commentators say, that this means “They are oil ordained 
by the Vede,” and S'ankar quotes a passage as an instance. Mr. 
Thomson renders the words otherwise, but I do not know that there 
is much propriety in the sense he adopts. 

11 That is to say, according to the commentators, they are not the 
soul’s doing. They are, says S'l idhar, hut 
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Again confounded thus, and through it thou, 

Without exception, wilt all creatures see 
First in thyself, and next in me.^ And then, 

Even if thou art of all sinful men 

Most sinful, still wilt thou cross over all sins, ^ 

By means of the boat of knowledge. As a fire 

Kindled, Oh Arjun I burns all fuel down 

To asliaa, so tlie fire of knowledge burns 

All action down to ashes, f Nothing is 

Like knowledge pure; and that one in oneself, 

Perfected by devotion, finds in time. 

One who restrains his senses, who has faith, 

And is assiduous, knowledge obtains ; 

Obtaining knowledge, then without delay, 

Reaches supreme tranquillity. But one 

Who has no faith, no knowledge, who’s in doubt 

Is ruined. Neither this world, nor the next. 

Nor haj^piness, are for the sceptic. Acts, 

Oh Conqueror of wealth ! shackle not him, 

Who by devotion has all acts renounced, 

Who has degtroyed by knowledge all his doubts. 

And wlio’s himself. § Therefore, Oh Bharat’s child ! 
Destroy this doubt, produced from ignorance, 

And in tliy heart residing, by the sjvord 

Of knowledge. Have devotion, and arise ! 

* I, e, you will perceive the unity of myself and yourself and all 
the world — that is to say, get rid of dualism, 
t Compare Chap. IV. St. 19 (Hue 557). 

J He who has no faith— 5 a 7 . in what the preceptor teaches. He 
who is in doubt, $ciL as to whether his endeavours will be successful 
or not — S'lidhar. 

5 ^ the original, is explained to mean sTir^T^^r^in the com- 

mentaries. Compare too Chap. II. 13. 
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Chapter V. , /, 

ArjUll* Renunciation of acts tliou dost praise. 

Oh Krishna! and also their pursuit,*^ tell me 
For certain, which is better of the two. 

Krishna. Renunciation and pursuit of acts 
Are sources both of happiness ; of them, 

However, pursuit of acts is more esteemed 
Than their renunciation, f He who’s free 
From likes and dislikes should be known to be 
The true reuounoer ; for, Oh large-armed one I 
He who’s above the pairs of opposites, 

Is freed with ease from bonds. ’Tis children talk 
Of Sankhya and Yog as different, not the wise ; 

Pursuing either well, one gets the fruit 
Of botli. I The Yogs go to the selfsame seat, 

Which by the Siinkhyas is obtained. He sees 
In truth, who sees the Sankhya and Yog as one. 

’Tis hard, without devotion, large-armed one ! 

To reach renunciation; but the sage 
Having devotion soon the Brahma attains. 

Devoted, pure, one who restrains his mind, 

Who rules his senses, and identifies 
Himself with each and every creature, he. 

Performing action, is untainted still. 

• S'ttukar renders by ^'^rriTj sciY. It may 

also be devotion by means of them. In substance the two meanings 
coincide. 

t Compare Chap. XVIIT. 2 et 6eq. 

} As SVidhar says, by the Karniayog, one obtains purity of mind, 
and, by means of that, obtains salvation through right knowledge'. 
By the Samnyds, he also obtains the same indirect effects of the 
Kurmayog practised before. This is stated in the next Stanasa. 
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He Uiiiiks, wlio liath devotion, knowledge real, 

That he does nothing, when iie sees, hears, sleeps, 

Touches, smells, moves, eats, breathes, talks, takes, or gives 

liaises or drops the eyelids, but believes 

The senses with their objects deal. ^ He who performs 

Action, and offers it to the Supreme, f 

Without attachment, is not touched by sin, 

Like tocthe lotus ‘leaf by water, t Men 
Wiio are devoted, from attachment free. 

Action perform for purity of soul, 

With the mere body, mind, or resolution, 

Or even the senses. § The devoted man. 

Abandoning the fruit of acts, obtains 
1 casting tranquillity. |j He who* * * § s attached 
To fruit, without devotion, is chained down 
r»y action. The embodied soul at ease 
Within the city of nine portals ^ lies, 

Not doing nor causing,^ self-controlled, all acts 
Forsaking by the inind.^ 'Tis not the Lord 
Actions or agency creates ’mongst men, 


• Compare Chap, HI, St. 28 (line 455). Our rendering of which i 
supported by this passage, 

t Compare Chap. III. St. 30 (hue 461). 

X A very common simile in our ancient literature. 

§ With the body, bathing and so forth; with the mind, medifcatio 
A.tid so forth ; with the faculty of resolution, the ascertainment c 
the truth ; with the senses, the hearing and celebrating of Qod's uam 
and so forth— Srldhar. 

II Compare Chap. II. 70-71 (line 357 et seq), 
f m rsrcrirrrPf I 7r*tTii»i5'T. 

4F L e. not causing anything to be done. 

$ Compare III, St. 30. Here Shankar takes to mean 
which be interprets there to mean K1^5*3rgr, 
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iNor yefc does lie connect action and fmit, 

But Nature only works. • The Lord receives 
The sin or merit of none, f Knowledge is hid 
By ignorance, thence do all beings err. 

Kl'nowledge, however, to those who have destroyed 
By it their ignorance, shows like the sun 
The Being Supreme. And those who in their minds 
Have Him alone, whose soul is one with Him, * 
Wild firmly rest on Him, whose final goal 
Is He, they go — go never to return — 

Their sins destroyed by knowledge. On a cow, 

An elephant, a dog, a Chd^dal too, 

And on a Brahrnap of humility 
And learning wise men look alike.f Even here 
They have conquered the material world, § whose mind 
Is equable. They are with the Supreme; 

For tlie Supremo is equable, above 

Defects. He who has knowledge of the Brahma, 

Whose mind is steady, who is not confused. 


• S'ridhar and Madhusddan say that this is an answer to 
the difficulty. — How can man get rid of acts, when he is 
but a dependent agent in God’s hands ? ^TiTT-T, the word used in the 
original text, and translated by ‘Nature,’ is rendered by in 

Saiikar’s commentary. 

t S'ankar renders JTH by Madhusddan says TOGHTf 

^ According to S'ankar and Madhusddan, the Bi’ilhman has the qua- 
lity of Sattva or Goodness, the cow that of Rajas or Indifierenoe, and 
the elephant and the rest that of Tamas or Badness. SVidbar says, 
the Bi^hman and the Ch&ndril are instances of a difierencq as to 
acts ; the elephant &c. of difference os to class. 

$ the original word, is paraphrased by ‘birth* in S'ankar ’s 
commentary, and by ixi S'ridbar’s. 
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And who is with the Brahma,® does not feel 
Delighted, finding pleasures, nor is grieved 
Coming hy ills. One who to external things 
Is iniaddioted, feels the happiness 
That’s in oneself ; and bj devotion joining 
His own soul with the Brahma, he obtains 
Etern«al happiness.t Oh Kiintls* son I 
Enjoyments which out of the touch arise 
Of the sensesj are a certain source of ills. 

They do begin and end;§ a prudent nian 
No pleasure in them feels. He who can bear, 

Even here, ere he is from this body freed, 

The agitations which desire and wmth 
Produce, he is devoted, happy he. 

He who within himself feels happiness 
And pleasure, and the light of knowledge finds, 

That devotee, one with the soul Supreme, 

Attains the Brahmic bliss. The sages, too, 

Whose sins have perished, and whose doubts destroyed, 

Who do restrain themselves, who are intent 
On universal happiness, obtain 
The Brahmic bliss. To those ascetics, who 
Bes train their minds, and keep themselves aloof 
From anger and desire, who know the soul, 

At hand II is the Brahmic bliss. He who excludes 

♦ L c. who has renounced all acts — S'ankar. 

t This follows the commentators, and that is the best sense to be 
got out of the passage as it stands. Mr. Thomson mentions an 
emendation, which, if adopted, would make it much clearer. 

t The original is simply “from the touch.” It means from the 
touch of the senses and their objects. Compare Chap. II. St. 14. 

§ Compare ‘they come and go* m Chap. II. St. 14 (line 17(5). 

II The commentatoi-s say * on both aides’— before and after death. 
At hand is also admissible, I think. 
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The objects of the senses, Hwixt the brows 
Centres his vision,^ making the upward wind 
And downward even, does within the nose 
Confine their movements, who restrains bis mind, 
Hiisi senses, and his faculty as well 
Of fixed resolve,! tke sage whose final goal 
Is mere salvation, who is free from fear 
Desire and anger, he is ever saved. 

One knowing me attains tranquillity, 

Me — the great God of all the worlds, the friend 
Of all things living, me who do enjoy J 
All sacrifices and all penances. 


Chapter VI. 

KrishDa. He who, regardless of the fruit of acts, 

Performs his duty is the devotee, 

He the renouncer, not h^^vho discards 
Tlie sacred fire, nor who no acts performs. 

That which is called renunciation, know, 

Oh Pkndu’s son ! to be devotion, since 
None can become a devotee, unless 

All fancies § he renounces. Action’s said _ 

* The power of seeing; the original is which must be thus 
interpreted here. Compare Chap. VIII. St. 10. (line 1037). Mr. 
Thomson says ‘confines his gaze to the space between the eyebrows • 
Hut how can that be done ? 

t The same word which has been rendered before by ‘ resolution* 
or ‘steady resolution.* 

t S'ridhar suggests an alternative rendering ‘ protect,’ which is also 
admissible. 

§ These, as said before, give rise to desires ; see Chap. lY, St. 
19 ( line 638 } and note there. 
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To be a meane to that wise man who wants 
To rise up to devotion ; and to him, 

When that is reached', tranquillity is said 

To be a means. Tiien is one said to have reached 

Devotion, when all fancies casting off, 

One ceases to attach oneself to things — 

Tlie objects of the senses— or to acts. 

One sl^ould raise oneself by one’s mind, nor cast 
Oneself down,^ for one’s friend as well as foe 
Is one’s mind only. To him who has restrained 
Himself f even by his own mind, is his mind 
Friendly ; but then to one without^restraint. 

One’s own mind like an enemj^J^iives, 

Injurious He who has restrained himself, 

And who is tranquil, has a soul intent 
Wholly upon itself, f in cold and heat, 

In honour and dishonour, pain and joy. 

He who restrains his senses, satisfied 

With knowledge and experience, § ’^lo unmoved 

15y auglit, looks on gold, sod, and stone alike, 

Is called a devotee. He’s most esteemed, 

Who thinks alike of good and sinful men, 

* The words for self and for mind in this and following lines art 
the same. But the meaning is to be distinguished as above. ' Baise’ 
6ciU out of this mortal world. * Mind’ means according to Ma- 
dhusfidan * discrimination.* ‘Cast down,’ Madhusfidan renders by 
‘ Merge in the ocean of this world.* 
t Here or self must mean, I think, the ' senses dec.' as in St, 
10 (line 770). 

J ^rRr?T; is i-ender^ by in S'lldhai’s, by 

in S'aukar’s, Oommeutary. 

[ $ See above Chap. HI. St. 41 (line 495) 
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Of friends, acquaintances, and enemies, 

Of the indifiTerent) those that side with both, 

Of relatives, and those that merit hate. 

Devoid of hopes, restraining mind and sense, 

Alone, without belong! ngf!,<* and retired, 

Sealing himself witli firmness in a place, 

Tidy, and not too high nor yet too low, 

With cloth and skin and Kus'-grass covered over, • 

A devotee should in devotion still 

Engage. There, fixing on one point his mind, 

Tlie workings of the senses and his thoughts 
l^training, sitting in his seat, he should 
Practise devotion for self-purity. 

Firm-seated, holding body neck and head 
Unmoved and even, looking at the tip 
Of his own nose, not looking round about, 

Tranquil at heart, devoid of fear, the vows 
Of celibates t observing,, and his mind 
Hestraining and concentering on me, lie 
Should sit devoted, given up to me.J 
Thus practising devotion, and his mind 
llestraining constantly, a devotee 
Arrives at that tranquillity which leads 
At length unto salvation, and attains 

* Compare Chapter IV. 21. (sense) = — Commentatore, 

t The original is which may be conveniently rendered 

by celibates. It is the stage before a man becomes a Qiihastha, or 
married householder, and in which he lives with his preceptor to 
learn with him. 

t As distinguished from 'with mind concentrated onme,^ ' given 
up to me' must be taken, as it is by b'ltdhar, to mean 'to 
whcm I am the final goal/ 
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Assimilation with me. Neither he, 

Oh Arjun I who eats too much, nor yet who 
Eats not at all, not h^ who is disposed 
To too much sleep, nor he who’s erer awake. 

Attains devotion. He who takes due food 
And exercise, at work toils duly, sleeps 
And rises duly, the devotion gets 
Destruhrive of all misery. When the mind 
Eestrained, is steadied on the Soul alone, 

Then he who is indifferent to all 
Objects of longing is devoted” called. 

As standing in a windless place, a light 
Moves not, that is the parallel employed 
About a devotee, wlio has restrained 
His mind, and in devotion ^ is engaged. 

That break of all connexion with all pain 
Is called devotion, one should understand, 

Wherein the mind ceases to work, restrained 
By practice of devotion where one sees 


• The original word here rendered by “ devotion’* is still 
but with the addition of The same remark is to be made 

on Stanzas 10 and 15^ and 20 (lines 774-786-833). What is meant 
here is eoncentratiou of mind. 

t Mr. Thomson renders the original expression, by “wor- 

ship in devotion.*’ That is certainly wrong. This definition of 
* devotion* sins against one of the logical rules of definition, by in- 
cluding the word itself in a definition of ; but this is 
only apparent, I think. The word ^ defined means, I think, the 
union of the individual with the Supreme Soul-.T^ITF^F^ 

as S^rtdhar says. The other word devotion, that to which ' 
this note is attached, means the stopping of all workings of the 
mind— the which Patanjali speaks ol. 
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Oneself by oneself, * and is satisfied 
Within oneself ; where one attains that joy, 

Transcendent, knowablo by the mind alone, 

Beyond the senses ; which attained, one never 
Svverves from the truth ; and which acquired, one thinks 
No other acquisition higher still ; 

Fixed in whicli, one cannot be shaken off 

Even by the greatest misery. With fixed mind, ^ 

And nndespairing heart, f should bo attained 
This same devotion. Casting off desires, 

Without exception, of the fancy bom,| 

Bestraining all the senses on all sides 

With the mind only,§ one should by slow steps 

Become unmoving, || with a firm resolve 

Coupled with courage,^ and upon the soul 

Steadying the mind, should think of nought. Wherever 

The active and unsteady mind breaks forth, 

There should it be restrained, and held confined 
Upon the soul alone. Tlien happiness 
Supreme comes to this devotee, whose mind 
Is fully tranquil, who is free from sin, 

Who Lis Indifference® has tranquilized, 

t Mr. Thomson’s translation here, which follows Sohlegel’s, is not 
at all satisfactory to my mind. The explanation given by the com- 
mentators is not only admissible, but makes perfectly dear and 
good sense. 

t See above St. 4 ^ine 749). 

§ Compare Chap. III. St. 7. (line 390). 

II Comp. St. 20 (line 808). 

is S 'ankar’s paraphrase of the original. This, to a 

certain extent, explains St. 23 (line 818). 

$ The Second of the three qualities about which see Notes and 
Illustrations. 
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And merged himself into the soul Supreme; 

Thus practising devotion Constantly, 

The devotee, free from all sin, obtains 
With ease the highest happiness, the touoh^ 

Of the Supreme. And the devoted man, 

Regarding all alike, sees in the soul 
All beings, and in all beings sees the soul, t 
He who sees me in every thing, as well 
As all things in me, him I never forsake, 

And lie forsakes me notj That devotee, 

Who worships me existing in all beings, 

Convinced that all is one, exists in me, 

However living. § Arjun 1 he is thought 
The greatest devotee, who looks on all 
Pleasure and pain alike, comparing all 
With his own II 

Arjun. Slayer of Madhut I see not 
How this devotion (which thou hast declared) 

Through equanimity, can be sustained 
Firmly, because of fickleness ;5[ for, Kyishpa! 

The mind is fickle, turbulent, and strong, 

And obstinate; and its restraint, I think, 

Is difficult as tlie wind's. 

Kiishna. oil large-armed one 1 

Doubtless tbe mind is diflSoult t o Restrain, 

• Oomp. Chap. V 7 (line 639) and other passages, 
t 8'rtdhar says this moans Anandagm takesittomeaa 

!ir91?W| which would appear to be the closer interpretatioo. 
t J. e. He always- sees me, and I always look faTourably on him. 
§ Byon abandoning all action, says S'ridhar. 

11 I. e. belieres that pleasure and pain ore liked and disliked 
by o^ets as they are by himselff 

/. e. the fickleness of the mind as shown in the next Unh. 
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And fickle too} but tljen> Oh Ennti^e 6on f 
It may by practi .*0 and by unconcern,® 

Be still restrained. Demotion, I conceive, 

Is liard for one devoid of self-restraint ; 

But for one, who restrains himself, and makes 
Efforts^ ’tis possible to achieve by means 
Of measures apt 

irjun. Oh Kpshna what’s the end m 

Of one, who’s not a Yatijl who has faith, 

Whose mind is from devotion shaken, and who 
Has not attained it fully ? Does lie go 
To ruin like a broken cloud, being lost 
To both, deluded, on the Brahmic pathj 
Unsteady, large- armed one I Krishna, be pleased 
This doubt of mine entirely to remove, 

Eor none except thee can remove the doubt. 

Krishna- Nor here, nor in the next world, Prithh’s son I 
Is ruin for him, for none, dear friend ! who does 
Good deeds, comes to an evil end. A man 
Fallen from devotion goes into the world 
Of Holy Beings, dwells there many a year, 

And then is born into a family 

Of gi*eat and holy men ; or even he’s bom 

Into a family of devotees 

Of talent ; for more difficult to obtain 

Is such a birth in this world. Then he comes 

^ ^<[7? means indifference to worldly good. 

I S'lidhar— K)ne who does not keep up his 

exercise of devotion, V. ^ is interpreted to mean one who is assiduous. 
Bee too line 590. 

J ‘Both* refers to Heaven the fruit of action, and emancipation 
the fruit of devotion, ‘The Brahmic path’ is the path which leads 
to the Brahma, 
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In oontacfc with that knowledge which belonged 
To him the previous birth,* and then again 
Offspring of Kuru I for perfection works. 

For even reluctant, f he is led away 

By tl»at same former practice, and transcends 

The word divine4 although he only wdsh ^ 

To learn devotion. Devotees, however, 

Who work- with might and main,§ whose sins are cleoi’ed, 
Reacliing perfection after many births, 

Attain tlie goal supreme. The devotee 
To the ascetic is superior deemed, 

Superior to tlie man of knowledge |j too, 

Superior to the doer of mere acts, 

Therefore, do thou become a devotee, 

Oh Arjun! And among all devotees. 

He is by me the most devoted deemed, 

Who, with liis inmost soul upon me fixed, 

And being full of faith, doth worship me. 


• The knowledge about the Brahma. 

t So SWdhar intei-piets He says 

This meaning may be doriTed from its original meaning ‘ not 
master of onesdf.’ Oomp. Chap. - III. 5 (line 384). 

I He risee aboye the finite of the actions prescribed in the Veds— 
S'ankar and 6'iidbnr, He becomes fit for the Jnftn stage and rises 
above the Karma stage — Madhusfidan. 

§ As contrasted with the other who might be said to work half- 
heartedly. S'ankar reiide 18 the original here thus 

(?). ^ 

II According to the commentators one who is learned in the S'at- 
tras and their meanings. 

% 
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Krishna/^ And listen now, OU son of Pntlifi ! i»ow,§ 


chaptbb vrt. 

'■ VII. 


With thy mind fixed upon me, and on me 
.Kesting, and practising devotion, thou 
Mnyst without doubt fully know me. I will speak 
To thee of knowledge and experienced^ too, 
Exhaustive!}". That known, nothing remains 
For thee to know. Thousands of men among, 

’Tis only some that for perfection work. 

And even ’mongst tliose tliat do work for and reach 
Perfection, some alone do truly know me. 
i Earth, water, fire, air, space, mind, fixed resolve, 

, And egoism, my Nature’s thus eight-fold 
/ Divided.! This a lower form; but know 
Another and a liigher Nature, which 
Oh large-aimed one! is animate,! and liolds 
This world. Know that theseg are the womb of all 


Existences. I am as well the source. 


• Compare Chap. III. St. 41 (line 49d) and VI. 8 (line 763). 

t Compare Chap. XIII. St. 5 (Hue 1663). For ‘my nature’ 
comp. Chap, IV, St. 6. This is in accordance with the 
Sitiikhya Philosophy. Chap. I.* Sfitra 61 of the current 
S&ukhya Aphorisms says in one part 

where ITfR^is identical with jfir in the text; 
the TanmSttras are subtle rudiments of the earth and so forth iu 
our text ; and the fimt of the is the ‘ mind’ in the Gita. 

♦ say the commentators, the power which sustains 
the material world. * 

§ The commentators take to refer to both the forms of 

Nature mentioned. Mr. Thomson takes it to refer only to the latter. 
I prefer the rendering of the c^mentators, as being supported 
by Chap. XIII. 26 (line 1733), 
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As the destroyer of tlie Universe. 

Oil Conqueror of wealth 1 nothing exists 
Besides, superior to me. In tiie all 
Is woven as pearls in numbers on a thread. 

I am tlie taste’**' in water, KimtI’s son ! 

I am the light in both tiie sun and moon; 

I am the in all the Veds ; I am sound 

In space; Tsnd manliness inhuman beings; 

I am the fragrance in the eartli ; I am 
Kefulgence in the fire; vitality 
III every creature; I am austerity t 
In the ascetic, and Oh PritlnVs son ! 

Know me of all existences the seed 

Eternal. I am the intellect of those 

Of intellect ; the glory I of those 

Glorious;!]; and of the strong the strength untouched 

By fondness or desire ;§ love too I am, 

Prince of the Bli^rats ! in all living beings, 

To piety unopposed. j| All states of mind, 

Or by the qualit}^ of Goodness caused, 

Or of Indifference or Badness, know 

Madhusfflaii. M S'lidhtu. S» 

with the rest also. 

t I. e. the power to bear the ‘ pairs of opposites* — S'ridhar and 
Aladhusudan. 

t is the synonym for given by the commentators. 

M&dhusfldan adds TClRw^efiri? 

§ Desire is the wish to obtain wbat has not been obtained. Fond- 
ness is the wish to retain what has been obtained. 

li Mr. Thomson, who speaki^f the * egregious error* of his pre« 
decessors, has not rendered this^preasion accurately in translating 
it by ** which is prevented by no law.” 
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To be from me alone ; not I hi tlieni^ 

But they in me exist. This universe 
By these three states, (hprn of tlie qualities), 

Deluded, knows not me, greater than they, 

And inexhaustible. Because divine 
Is this delusion of mine, the result 
Of the qualities, and difficult to transcend. 

Therefore those only this delusion cross, 

Who rest on me alone. Not those bad men, 

Sinful and foolish, to the ways inclined 
Of demons, who through this delusion are 
Deprived of tlieir discernment, ever do vest 
On me. Oh Arjun 1 men of classes foui‘, 

Doers of good, it is, that worship me — 

He that’s distressed, and he too who desires 
Knowledge, Prince of tlie Bhiii-ats ! he who wants 
Wealth, and he who has knowledge. J And of these, 
’ilie man of knowledge, who’s devoted still. 

Who worships me alone, the highest stain's. 

For to the man of knowledge, I am dear 
Above all things, and he is also dear 
To me. Good are they all, but I regard 
As my own self the man of knowledge, who 
With soul devoted me alone accepts — 

He the goal unexcelled. After the close 
Of many lives, the man of knowledge, knowing 


* They do ndt dominate over me, but 1 dominate over them, 
t the original, is rendered by (Shankar.) 

iiud »Tt1: (S'ridhar.) 

t Here tbe commentators iaterpM ^ as meaning ‘ ons %lio baa 
knowledge of the soul* not as in Chap. YJ. St. 46. ( line 691). 







That V&suilev is all, looks up to-me.^ 

Such a higU-miuded man is hard to find. 

Those who of their discernment are deprived 
By various desires, to other Gods 
Look up, performing various rites, controlled 
By their own nature.f Whosoever desires 
With faith to worship, as a devotee. 

Any one fnin, J his faith to that alone 
1 render firm. With that faith furnished, he 
That form seeks to propitiate, and thence 
The pleasant tilings he wants receives, yet sent 
By me alone. But that fruit, thus obtained 
By these men, undiscerning, perishes. 

Those who the Deities worship go to tlieni,§ 

My worshippers to me* The ignorant 

Think me unseen possessed of form, not knowing 

My inexhaustiblej high, unexcelled 

Essence. [I ’Tis not to all I am known, concealed 

• is explained to mean HSfR by Shidhar andMadhui^fidan; 

by S'ankar. And see XV, 4 (line 1860). 

t ‘ Rites’ — literally * regulations’ — S'lidhar instances fasts and sc 
forth. ‘ Nature’ is here again explained to mean the 
or as S ridhar puts it, 

I Scil. of the Divinity. 

5 And the Deities are not eternal, but as SMdhar says 
Therefore the fruit these worshippers obtain is but epheinernl. 

II ITTI is interpreted to mean by the commentators. Mr. 

Thomson observes on tliis passage, that * our philosopher would seem 
to be cutting his own throat on this ground/ but I am not sure 
that that is so. The true meaning seems to be, that the ignorant 
think the Divine essence of Vishnu to bo no higher than is mani. 
fest in the human incarnation, and that gives them no idea of the 
parity and eterziity of the happiness to be enjoyed by propitiatiou 
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By tlie delusion of my mystic power.^ 

This world, deluded^ knows not me unborn 
And inexhaustible. Oh Arjun ! I 

Know things that have been, things that are, and things 
That shall be ; me, however, nobody knows. 

Oh Bharat’s child 1 killer of enemies I 
All creatures, when created, are confused 
Through the delusion, by the pairs produced 
Of opposites, ai'ifiing out of likes 
And dislikes. Men of meritorious acts. 

Whose sins have reached their close, firm in their vows,f 
Worship me, freed from the delusion caused 
By these pairs. Those who for release from death 
And old agej strive, resting on me, know well' 

The Brahma, the Adhydtma, and all acts. 

And those wlio know me with the Adhibhtit, 

And with the Adhidaiv, the Adhiyajna — 


of Vishnu. This, says Krishna, is wrong. Men ought not to confine 
their view to the human form, which, for a special purpose, 1 have 
assumed, but look to my real essence, which is far higher, and 
judge from that. Compare Chap. IX. St. 11. ( line 1136). 

* Compare Kathopanishad III. 12. Sankar thus explains 
qrJiJTfiir. jjfnf wif swdiiar says aljft grarft-" 

fR; JUnTfaro: n JTRT; MadhusMan says W H- 

Wr. I follow S'ridharas being supported by Chap. 
IX, St. 5. (line 1114) **My mystic power creates a veil around me 
which not everyone can pierce through,’* — 

t S'aukar says 


S'ridhar aaya and Madhusddan «l»ir 


t Mr. Thomson proposes to read for which 


might, perhaps, be a good snggestion, but for its breaking the metre. 


And see too Chap. XIIL St. 8. (line 1671) and Chap. XIT. St. 20 
(line 1828). 
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Tliose men, possessed of mindi derotedi &now 
ICe also at the time they Len'oe dep«Urf,)» 


, Chapter VIII. , . 

I^WV^O^XufVj 

Arjim. What is that Brahma, what the Adby&tma, what ^ 
Those acts, Oh best of Beings I what is called 
Tlie Adhibhdt; and what the Adhidair ? 

And slayer of Madhu I who’s the Adhtyajna, 

And how within this body ; and how too 
Art thou known by the men of self*restraint, 

When tl»ey depart hence ? 

Krislm. Brahma is the Supremey 

The Indestructible ; its changef is called 
The Adhy&tma ; and the offering which is 
The cause of the production of all things 
And their development— that is called act. J 


* All this is explained in the next Chapter, 
t WWf. S'ridhar says Wtlf TO®r ifTlwnir »TT»f W»?rf:. 

•8/ttnkar says SITT: nRlff ifWUIRWT: fWfTf ^fiWT: WW?;. 
Madhusddan says <rt4n*r*r‘.^w. 

I do not think that Mr. Thomson's translation is satisfactory, 
bat his explanation follows that of the commentators. * Change, ’ too, 
^s no t an unexceptionable rendering ; but it is better than * nature,^ 
, as showing that WiTfT id used in a somewhat unusual sense here. 

t ^ ^^TC^-S'ankar. From ^ 

clfsrings to the Gk>ds are produced all things. Compare Chap. III. 
St 14. (linedll). This is meant, says S'ridhar, as only an indication, 
an example, of all acts. The rendering ^production and development’ 
Is aoeerding to S'ridhar. S'ankar says ilrtl VRWfFTVtfft 
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^riie Adldbhdt ts all things perishable*^ 

The Adhidaivat is the FrJm^ Being.f 
Best of embodied cries the Adhi^ajua 
Is I myself— I in tiiis body here.it 
And he who at tlie time of death departs, 

Abandoning hts body, of me alone 
Thinking, he does into my essence come, 

Without all doubt. Likewise, whichever form 
He thinks on, when this body he forsakes 
At lust, to that. Oh Euuti’s son 1 he goes, 

Having been used to think upon it.§ Hence 
Always remember me and fight, thy mind 
And steady resolution on me fixeib 
Thou wilt come to me alone, there is no doubt. 

For he. Oh Pyitha’s son I who with his mind, 

Of the devotion of repeated thbughtj| 

* 1 follow the commentators here also. Hr. Thomson takes the 
words here to mean (my) own indivisible (nc. it should be divisible) 
nature,^* but there is no word answering to * (my) own* in the text, 
means * things,’ and 1 think the sense given by the commentators 
admissible. And see, Stanzas XIX., XX., XXI. (lines 1067 ei seg.), 
and also Obap. XV. St. 16. (line 1905). may also be taken 

as answering to above. See further Notes and Illostrations. 

f says S’ridhar, following Shankar here ts 

elsewhere. 

i J. e. as Krishna. On all these terms Hr. Thomson’s note may be 
usefully consulted, ^ej refer to the various mauifestatioxis of the 
Brahms. 

5 S'ankar say. V wrf»n»npirwR% S'ri. 

dkat kM tb« following ifvt ^ 

Hadhusfidan states and agrees with both of these interpretations 
which, indeed, are not very differentfirom one another. 

II Devotion here again should be understood as meaning 
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Possessed, and steadied on one only, tliinks 
Of the Supreme and Heavenly Being, • goes 
To him. He ^vho doth meditate upon 
The ancient sage, the ruler, more minute 
Than the minutest atom, the creator 
Of all, of form incomprehensible. 

Like the sun brilliant, and removed beyond 
Darkness); with faith, and with a steady mind, 

And with the power of devotion, well 
Concentering his breath between his brows, 

At the hour of death, goes to that Being Supreme, 

Divine. 1 will speak in brief to thee about 
The seat, which those who know the Veds do call 
The Indestructible, w'bich those who wish 
Practice the life of celibates,! and which 
Ascetics enter, from affections free. 

He who all paths^ stops up, and in the heart 
Confines the miud,§ shuts up the breath within 

or concentration of mind, as in Chap. lY. St. 28 (line 588), So says 
Madhusfidan. S'ridhar understands by IT ameans, Shankar 

does not explain the word. Compare Chap. XII. St. 9 (line 1609). 

♦ S'ankar says on the word 

and he takes the next stanza as going with this— 
S'ridhw says 

With this MadhusOdan agrees, 
t See note on Chapter TL St. 14 (line 184.). 

J ffirn'^r is explained to mean by S*ridhar and Ma- 

dhusOdan, and apparently S'ankar also. May it not refn: to the 
referred to in Chapter V. St. 13. (line 677) ? 

§ says S'ridhar. With this agrees Ma. 

dhushdan, and also S'auhar, I thiuh, but he says aimply 

It describes the state ia which, as Wordsworth says, 

‘ Ihought ia not.’ 
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TLe Lead,® adopts a firm devotioxi, utters 
TLe single syllable ^* * * § Om” — the Soul Supreme,! 

And thinks of me, and gbes abandoning 
TLe body thus, reaches the goal supreme. 

To him, Oh Pritli&’s son 1 * who meditates 
Always on me, with mind not elsewhere moving, 

And without break, and who’s a devotee 

Devoted still, I am easy of access. ^ 

The high-minded ones coming to me, do never 
Return to life — transient, a house of woes — 

Having attained supreme perfection. Worlds 
Oh Arjnn 1 up to that of BrahmS, all 
Are fated to return, but Kunti^s son ! 

Coming to me, there is no birth again .J 

Those who a day of Brahma know, which ends 

After a thousand ages, and a night 

Which ends after a thousand ages, are 

Tlie men Avho know both day and nighfc.§ All tljlngs 


• Compare St. 10 (line 1035 ) supra^ 

t I. e signifying the Supreme Soul says S'ankar, 

Comp. Chap. XVII. St. 23 (Hue 2075). 

J That is to say, persons, who go to any of the worlds up to and 
including the world of Brahma, are destined to be born again. Only 
those who reach Vishnu’s abode are rid of birth and death for ever. 

§ S'ankar says, that this explains why the abodes of Brahma and 
Ihe others are held to be not everlasting. The reason is, that they 
are limited by time ; they are not beyond time. S'ridhar says, that 
the intention is to show how the higher worlds are superior to the 
' three worlds^ so called, and thus to explain those texts in which tbe 
attainment of those other worlds is stated as something excellent, 
a doubt arising about their value from what has just been said about 
their not being everlasting. MadhusMan ag^rees with S'ankar. 
dhar^s note on the *Yug6’ may be here epitomised. A human year 
is a day and night of the Gbds. 12000 yean made up of days of this 
duration make up the * quaternion of ages.' A thousand such 'quater- 
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Perceptible are born from ^'The Unperoeived^' 

Upon the approach of day ; and thejjr dissolve 
In that same thing, called ^‘The Unperceived,’' upon 
The approach of night. ^ This mass of entities, 

Also, produced once and again^ dissolves 
Upon the approach of night ; and Pfith&’s son I 
Upon the ^proach of day, devoid of power, 

It is sent forth.f There is an entity, 

However, unperceived, apart from this 
Which is perceived, above it, and eterne. 

Which perishes not, though all these entities 
Do perish — it is called The Unperoeived, 

The Indestructible; the highest goal 
Tliey call it ; that attained, none ever returns. 

That’s my Supreme Abode.J Oh Prith&’s son t 
This Higlrest Being, who all this pervades, 

In whom live all existences, can through 

Devotion undivided be attained 

The time, Prince of the Bh&rats I I will tell thee, 

When devotees that go, go to return, 

Or never to return. The flame of fire, 

Tlie day, the light half-mouth, and the six montlis 
nioiis’make up a day of Brahinil, and a similar one his night. Of such 
days and nights Brahm& has 100 years as the measure of his life. 

# Oompare Ohap. II. St. 28. (liuo 267). Shankar says means 

HiTfTt: The same idea as here may be seen in KHlid^a’s 

Kumdr SambhavII. 8, 

t •TTU is said to mean WTrFff by S'ankar. S'ridhar says « 

See Ohap. IIL St. 5. (line 384). It means, 'having no 

of its own*. 

5 Oompare Chap. XV. St. 6. (Hoe 1870). iJGT, which means abode, 
also means 'glory;' and hence S'li^fluur takes it here to mean 
The line may then mean * That is my supreme glorious form.^ 
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Of tlie northern solstice — those who know the Brahma, 

And die in these, repair unto the Brahma. 

Ti)e sxnoke^ the night, the dark-half, the six months 

Of the southern solstice— in this period 

# 

The devotee reaches the lunar light,* 

And then return s.f These two paths, light and dark, 


* The commentators endeavour very strenuously to re^ncile this 
with the Yedikatic propositions on the subject. (See these expounded in 
the S'arirak Bhashya Chap. IV. Pild 2, I^Atras IT et seq.^ and Pild 
Sdtras 4-6.) They understand all theaifforent things mentioned here 
as standing for the Deities appertaining to them. Thus Fire means the 
God of Fire and so on. S'aiikar also suggests an alternative inter, 
pretation for the first two, Fire and flame, namely that they both 
signify Deities presiding over time. But this I do not quite under- 
stand. The Whole interpretation presents this difficulty, that the pas- 
sage purports to s!ate the time in which one dying returns not to the 
world, S'rldhar gets over this by explaining the whole passage as 
follows iirVr nmi 

PiTWTfT ^ urif The sub- 

stance of this is that * the time when' means * the path, indicated by 
a Deity presiding over time, by which.’ It is somewhat difficult to 
accept this interpretation. And Sankar’s remarks under Brahma 
Sutra IV. 2. 21 evidently show, that he thought the passage ought 
to bo taken to refer to * time,’ although he hints at a different 
interpretation. One difficulty still remains, however ; what is the 
meaning of * fire’ when the question is about * time’ ? S'ndhar 
says that the word * time’ is used here, having regard to the large 
number of words signifying parts of time, although *fir8* itself 
has no connection with time, Wtrertlf- 

JCffr5ri?rwRf ^rrwrf^f 

I own, 1 have no clear notion of the meaning of the word *fire’ 
here. The difficulty almost tempts me to accept even the meaning 
given by the commentators to the whole passage. 

t Mr. Thomson thinks, that this whole passage has a metaphorical 
force, and that it is the Philosophers of the Uttar MIm&nsiL school^ 
who have made the mistake of interpreting it literally. I think 
the passages in the Ohhftnd(^opani8had, which seems to be 
the origiaal of thh passage iu the Qitd, cannot be understood 
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Are deeiDocI lo be eternal in tins world, • 
Taking tlie one, one goes never to return, 

By tbe other comes again. No devotee^ 

Oh son of Prithal knowing these two paths, 
Is ever confounded;! therefore, Arjunl be 
Possessed at all times of devotion. ThisJ 
Knowing, the devotee rises above 
All the ho^ fruit laid down for penances^ 
For study of the Veds, for giving alms. 

For sacrifices ; and he does repair 
To the transcendent, the primeval, seat. 


Chapter IX, ^ ^ / 

Krishna. Of knowledge and experience-mystery 
Supreme — I will speak to thee who dost not carp. ^ 

Knowing that, thou from evil shalt be freed. r, 

Of sciences and secrets, ^.is the chief,§ 


inotaphoricalJy, but must be uuderstood in the sense which 
the commentators attach to it. Besides, I cannot see why there 
should be* much difficulty in accepting the lunar world as a place 
for enjoyment of an inferior sort. After all, what is the Heaven 
which the Gilk speaks of in Chap, IX. St, 21, but something like the 
moon? As to the ground for saying that the moon is a place 
for enjoyment, that is an entirely different question, which might 
be pertinently asked of several other 'superstitions* than this one. 

• I, e, as S'lidhar says, for those who are fitted for the paths of 
knowledge or action. 

f I, e, says S'ridhar, does not desire Heaven as giving happi.* 
ness, but is steady in devotion to Qod ; because, T take it, he 
sees that any other course would not free him from repeated 
birth and death. 

t /. e. All that is stated in this Chapter— S'ankar. 

§ This according to the commentators. The rendering ' kingly 
mystery’ is scarcely satisfactory. See 1 Siddh^nta Kaumudl 432, 
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Tbe best of purifiers, not opposed 
To law, directly knowable, not bard 
To practise, and imperiebable. Those 
Who on this holy doctrine place no faith, 

Oh slayer of foes ! obtain not me, but come 
Back to this mortal world. By me whose form 
Is imperceptible, is all this world 
Pervaded. All existences in me 
Live,** but not I in them. Nor yet do these 
Existences live in me. See my powert 
Divine. Supporting and producing all 
Existences, my spirit stands not in'^them. 

Know', as the mighty air, pervading all, 

Always remains in space, so in me stand 
All these existences. Oh Kunti’s son If 
Upon the expiry of a Kalpa, all things 
Into my Nature§ go, at the opening 
Of the Kalpa, I send tliem forth again. I send 
Now and again this mass of entities, 

♦ Compare Chapter VII. St. 12. (line 936), Things live in him, he 
being their cause and their support. He lives not in them, because 
he is untainted by anything, like space, say the commentators. 
Ficm this last standpoint, follows the next assertioti that the 
things do not live iu him« Mr. Thomson's explanation makes the 
pasc^age quite clear. 

t The word used hero is qjir, and S'ankav here interprets it 
thus, ^ qi3t ; 

ftrtq'4:. Compare. Chap. VII. St. 25 (lino 980). 

t On this S'ridhar says . As space 

is untainted and unafiboted by the air which yet remains iu it, so 
I am unaffected by all things which yet are iu me. 
says S'ankar. 

5 Once more we have *my Nature.* Compare Chap. VLl St, 4 
(line 910), 
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Entire, devoid of power, ^ by moans of the power 
Of Nature, taking its control myself.f 
But not these actions, Conqueror of wealth ! 

Shackle me4 standing like one unconcerned, 

And to them unattached. Nature gives birth 
To immoveables and moveables, through me 
The supervisor, and in consequence 
Of til is, § ^h Kunti's son ! the world moves on. 

Deluded people of vain hopes, vain acts, 

Vain knowledge, II who towards the natures tend^[, 

Delusive, of Asurs and Klikshases — 

Fatuous, they disregard nte as I am 
Invested with a human form, not knowing 
My highest nature as great Lord of all $ 

But the high-souled ones, Oh sou of Pritha I who 
Tend to the nature of the Gods, do know 

• Compare Chap. VIII. St. 19. (line 1068). 
t Comp, last note bat one and line o 19. We have ‘ my nature’ here 
also. 

says S'aukar. 

§ L e, this supervision— I says S'ridhar. S'aukar 
agrees with this. 

II Hope — that some otiior Deity will give them the fruits of their 
acts. The acts are vain, because they are not offered up to the 
Supreme Being. The knowledge is vain, as abounding in various 
foolish doubts and puzzles. So says S^ridhar. MadhusOdan says : — 
The hope is that their acts will yield them fruits iiidependently of 
God. As to the other two, Madhusddan is quite at one with S'ridhar. 

^ It is rather difficult to render f%R properly, ‘Adopt’ signifies 
act voluntarily done. Mr, Thomson has ‘ incline,* and following him 
I take ‘tend* as the best word I can find. Mr. Thomson is in error in 
translating iflft Jfi by deluded. It means ‘ deluding. ’ 

9 Compare Chap. VII. 24 (line 979) and our. note there, which is 
supported by this passage. 
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Me inexhaustible, and source of things. 

And worship me with minds not elsewhere tnrned. 

Always devoted, they do >vorship me, 

Singing my glories constantly, in vows 
Steady, and working,^ and saluting me 
iJevotedly.f And others worship me, 

Tiie sacrifice of knowledge offering tip, 

As one, as separate, as pervading all,:|: 

A’'ariously.§ I am the Kratu, I the Yajna.jl i# 

♦ Working for knowledge of God’s greatness, according to S'ri- 
dhar ; for an idea of his real nature, according to Madhusfidan ; for 
self-restraint and such other acts of piety, says Shankar. 

t is the original which means devotednesS. The common* 
tators render it by T?: TO—in tense love. 

J lit having faces towards all sides, is rendered by 

by S'ankar ; and by by S^ridhar ; and by by 

Madhusfidan. 

§ The sacrifice of knowledge means, according to S'ridhar, the 
sacrifice ( ) consisting in the knowledge that Vasndev is all. 

The last words are thus explained by S'ridhar : — 'as one^ means 
with the feeling of all being one ; ' as separate^ means with a feel- 
ing of diff<mnce — oneself being servant of God ; 'as all-pervading’ is 
clear. 'Variously’ is taken to refer to the different forms in which 
the Supreme is held before the mind, as Brahmil, Budra, Ac 
Shankar’s interpretation is slightly different. The first * as one* is 
explained as by S'ridhar ; the second by ‘ with a feeling that the 
sun, moon, Ac., are really Vishnu in different forms’; the third by 
‘ with a feeling that the Supreme exists variously.* ^'11 is explained 
by [worship] in a variety of ways. Madhusfidan says, 

the three stages are these. In the first, the man identifies himself 
with the Supreme (For this he cites the Upanishad text ^ 

»TC t nftr) . in the second, he takes the several " Pratiks’* 
stated in Vedio texts ( Ac ). In the third the man 

worships another Deiiy altogether. 

II Biatu is that laid down in SVutis; Tajna that in Smtstis, say 
S'ankar and the other commentators. 
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I am ilie libation to the manes, I 

The product of the herbs the sacred verse 

I am ; the sacrificial butter 1, 

I am the fire. I am the offering, 

1 aui the father of this Universe, 

The mother, the supporter, the grandsire, 

Tlie purifier, the thing to be known, 

The Onij^ihe Rik, the Sam, the Yajim too, 

Tlie goal, and the sustoiner, and the Lord, 

Tlie supervisor, and the residence, f 

The asylum, and tlie friend, the source as well 

As the destroyer, the receptacle, ^ 

And the support, the imperishable seed. 

Heat I do cause, and showers I pour down 

And stop. Oil Arjun! I am nectar, I 

Am death, I am tliat which is, and which is Dot.§ 

Hiose who do study the three Veds, and who 

Tlie Soni-juice drink, wlio of their sins are cleared. 

Performing sacrifices for me,l| pray 

A passage into Heaven, and attain 

The holy world of ludra, and there in Heaven 

Enjoy tlie Heavenly pleasures of the Gods. 

♦ The food produced from vegetables. S'rldhar says, it may 
also mean * medicine.* 

t Supervisor sciL of aU the acts and omissions of living creatures ; 
(S'ankar) residence, is the place of enjoyment (S'ridhar and Madhusfi- 
dan). 

i says S'rldhar. Madhusudan says 

§ That which is gross and that which is subtle (S'rldhar). Ac 
cording to S'ankar, they mean the effects and the causes— 

II J.e. saorifioes given tome k the Cerm of tndra and others. 
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Having enjoyed that great eelential trorid, 

Their merit being exlmnsted, they retunr 
Into this mortal world.® ^oae irho:ado{tl 
The Vedic ordinances, for things of sensa 
l>e 8 iroTis, in this^aianner ^ and come. 

To those who meditate on me alpne, 

And worship me, and who are constant, I \ 

Give and preserve what’s given.t Those also, who 
Being devotees of other Qods^ imbued 
With faith, do worship, worship me, Oh son 
Of Euntt ! but not as they oaght. 4 ! For I, 

Of every saorifioe am both the lord 
And the enjoyer.§ But they know me not 
Correctly, therefore do they falLj] The men 
Who to the Gods make vows^ go to the gods, 

And those who make vdws to the manes go 
To them, the worshippers of the Bhdts, too, go 
To them, and those who worship me to me. 

Whoever with devotion offers me 

Leaf, flower, fruit, water— that from that pious man. 

Brought on out of devotion, I accept. 

® Compare Brahma 6dtra ELL 1. B. (p. 753} and Gita line 10B8. 
t Ck>nBtant means always given up tome. *Give and preserve^the 
euEpression is which compare Chap. XL St. 45 (line 274)i 

J Compare Chap. XYI. St 17 (Hne 1978). In worshipping 
other Deities, th^ worship Yishnn in effect, but not directly, and 
not with the knowledge that they worship yishnn. S’ankar says 
S’ridbar has Madbusfldan follows 

^'aokar. What follows eogdains these words. 

. § Comp* Chap. V. St. 29 (line 734); lord«»giv 6 r of the fruit. 

I J. e. return to this world. 

f C)wp«OJ»^VlLSt.88(Uae«75).S'iBik»B»^ ^ 

9^ t. 
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Whatever thou dost, whatever thou eatst, whatever 
Thou sacriEcest, and whatever thou gtvest, 

Whatever penance thou performst, bh son 
Of Euntt 1 do as offered unto me.^ 

Thus shalt thou be released from ties of acts 

In good or ill resulting, and possessed 

Of this devotion, this abandonment, f 

Freed, thou shalt come to me. 1 am alike 

To every creature, none is odious 

To me, none dear. But those who worship me . 

Are in me, and I am in them.!{! Even though 
An ill-conducted man should worship me, 

None other worshipping, he must be thought 
A saint, for he has well resolved.§ He soon 
Becomes a pious man, and then attains 
Endless tranquillity. Oh Euntf s son ! 

Be thou assui^,l| never is my devotee 


♦Compare Chap. HI. St. 30 (line 461) and other passages, 
t — The word which has been rendered by * renunciation* 

before. This mode of action is at once devotion and renunciatiotu 
It is renunciation, because it is offered to another ; it is devotion, be- 
cause, in such a case, he cares not for the fruit of the acts. Compare 
VI. 2 (line 741*2). Mr. Thomson takes and as two 

different things here, and the whole as a Dvandva Compound. 1 pre- 
fer the commentators’ view suppoited by the passage just cited. 

t * They are in me’ by their devotion ; ' I am in them/ as giver of 
happiness to them (S'ridhar). Comp. Chap. , VI. St. 30 (line 640), 
B'ridhar says sf ^^4 

I Namely, that the Supreme Being alone tbonld be irorshipped. 

S The commentators take iu the ordinary sense * de^ 
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Ruined. To me resorting, even tlidse, 

Oh Pvith^’s Bon! who are of sinful birth, • 

Women, and Vais'yas, S'ddras too, attain 
The goal Supreme. What needs then to be said 
6f Holy Brfihmai^s, and of royal saints 
Devoted. Having come into this world. 

Transient, unhappy ,-[• worship me. On me 
Steady thy mind; become my devotee; 

Worship me; bow to me; and thus engaged 
Still in devotion, :|: making thy resort 
Me only, thou shalt surely come to me. 


Chapter X. 

Krishna. Once more, OU large^armed one bear tbon my word*, 
Important, which, solicitous for, thy good, 

I speak to thee delighted.§ Not the hosts 

Of gods, nor mighty sages know my source ; 

dare,' and add ' among persons who may raise disputes about it.* 

This is not inadmissible, but it is rather farfetched, and on the 

other hand, our meaning is not the usual one. 

* S'aukar takes Vais'yas &q, to be specific examples of this. 
SVidhar takes it to refer to and to mean 

Shankar says t, 

t Comp. Chap. YIII. St, 15 (line 1053). 
i Compare Chap, VI. 8t, 19 (line B05) and note there. 

§ h[r. Thomson tranidates the word here by * whom I love.' I prtfer 
the rendering ii the oommeiitatars, f<m whidt s?ir|^ in Chap. EC« 
St. 1 (line 110^) furnishes a good pandleL means ' pleasesP as ip 
IT; ^ 3^ *c„ and tbs passive of that would 

mean • to be pleased,' ^ (important) S'rjdhar, 
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For I Am tbe origin of aU ike gods 
And mighty sages. ^ He among all mm 
Who, undeluded, knows me as unborn, 

Without beginning, the gr^t liord of the world. 
Is from all sins released. IntOlligenoe, 
Knowledge,* and freedom from delusion too, 
Patience^ truth, self-re8traint,.tranqaillityi 
Pleasure, and pain, birth, death, and safety, fear, 
Contentment, equability, besides 
Austerities, harmlessness, glory, shame, 
Alms-giving — all these tempers different 
Of creatures flow from me alone. f ’W*© seven 
Ckeat sages, and the Manus, the Ancients four, 
Whose off-spring are these people in the world, 
Partaking of my powers, all were bom 
From my mind.!|; He who rightly understands 
My emanations and my pow6rs§ thus, 

Attains unmoved devotion, there is no doubt# 


• S'ankw wy# il’WRW- 

t The words used in the original do not always signify * tem- 
pers^ or states of mind. But the ^tmapers^ answering to the si- 
gnifications must be understood. Compare Chapter Til. St. 12# 
(line 936). 

{ *'The ancients four,’’ means S^nak, Sanaudan, Sanitae 
•and SaujatkUtn&r. Sknkar would imm to take ^|?frC asgeing with 
: and adds But the Mattos arefouiteen# < Utm 

my miad*-->S^fmhar eaf$ 

i JjfJT. Compare Chap. IX. St. 6. ^e 1114): On see ttif 
Chapter pamm. 
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The wise, being full of love,* do worship me. 

Thinking that I am the ipurce of all, that all 
Moves on through me. They rest content^, pleased, 

Fixing their minds on me, and offering 
Their lives to me,t speaking of me, each other 
Teaching. To these, ' devoiied constantly, 

Who with love worship, I communicate • 

lliat knowledgej Ky which they do come to me. 

And ’tis of such men only I destroy, 

Being within their hearts, the darkness bom 
Of ignorance, by means of the bright lamp 
Of knowledge, through compassion for such men.g J 
ArjoD. Transoendeut Brahma thou, the final goal, 

Tlie Holiest of the Holy, too, thou art. 

All sages call thee the Ftetnal Being, 

Divine, the first of Deities, Lord, Unborn. 

So say tbe sages, so the sage divlue— 

NUrad — so Asit, Deval, and so Vyis ; 

And so, Oh Kes^av ! thou tellst me thyself. 

1 do believe all that thou sayst is true. 

For Oh great Lord.! nor god nor demon knows 
Thy incarnation, 11 thou alone dost know 
* So S'rfdhar. S'aukar interprets the oi%iQal word to mea&yl 
Comp, c^ap. XVIll. St. 62 (line 2320), * 

+ S'ankar says S'ridhac 

agreei; is tba altoinative he glvc^ 

t S?«i jfiT: ^ IHTP 

8%^ar ; wi^ thm Hs^nsidaQ agrasc. 

§ S'ji. 

dhar* is a slight difiBicttlty about sTftiT on this constmetmn. 

II • iUrtlT Wf, according to 9%idtar ; ao^oiding,to 
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Tbyself by tbyself» Best of beings 1 Lord 
Of the Universe ! Maker of all tbat^ie, 

And master 1 Ood of gods ! Oh be ihou pleas^^ 

Thy glorious emanations to describOi 

Fully, by 'which thou permeatest all 

These worlds. Oh glorious one!*^ how shall I kxmw 

Thee, fuljy meditating at all times ? 

In what forms of existence, Oh great Lord 1 
Should I upon thee meditate? Once more 
JankdanI tell me of thy powers at length, 

And of thy emanations ; for to hear 
This nectar, I feel no satiety. 

Krishna. Well, first of Kurus ! I will describe to thee 
My emanations glorious, but the chief 
Alone, for there’s no end to my extent. 

I am the soul. Oh Lord of Sleep 1 in the hearts 
Fixed, of all ci*eatures. The beginning I, 

The middle, and the end of every being. 

Amongst the Adityas I am Vishrtu. I 
Among the shining bodies am the Sun 
Beaming. I am Marichi 'mongst the winds. 

The Moon among the Nakshatiras I am. 

Among the Teds I am the Sam<ved.t I 
Among the gods am Y4say. 1 am the mind 


S'ridhBf who wys ST ITR^ 

* (.yi XwiMibgiri, which w«m*tohe. 

jtutificd by ih* ooatext; OthMewkeit might be taken m e<jniTaIent,to 

t Compare Aitareya Bifthsun. m. ^ p. 68 <^iig’e Bd.). 
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Among tbe senseB. I am odnsoionsnosB* 

Among all creatures^ B'ankar too 1 am 
Among the Budras^ aitd I mn the Lord 
Of wealth among the Takshat, Bakthasas. 

Among the Yasus I am Fire* Among 

Mountains hightopped I am Mem. Enow^ Ob son 

Of Pyith^ 1 I am Bpliaspati, the chief • 

Of priests domestic. Generals among 
I am Skanda. 1 am ocean amongst reservoirs 
Of water. And among the sages great 
I am Bht’igu. 1 am the single syllable Om 
'Mongst words. Among all forms of worship I am 
The Jap. Amongst the finnly-fixfed ones 
I am the Himalaya. Of all trees I am 
The AsVattha. Sages divine among 
I am N&rad. And among the Gandharvas 
I am Chiirarath. Among the perfect ones 
I am the sage EapiL Among horses know 
Uchchais's'ravas I am, through the nectar found.f 
Airlvat I among great elephants. 

A prince ’mongst men. I am the thunderbolt 
’Mongst weapons. And among all cows I am 
The cow Ekm-dhenu. Likewise 1 am Love 
Which generates. I am Vusuki ’nmngst snakes. 

Ananta^ too I am the N%s among. 

I am Varnp ’mongst aquatic beings. I 
Among the manes am the Aiyami\. 

Amongst the regulators I am Yam. • 

• S'ankar .ay. S'rldliar 

Maabuefldan 

t /. e. found in the course of the labours for«obtaining the Amxit, 
namely the chun^tg of the ocean* 


BBiQiriiimTl 




Pralli&d I am among tiie Daityas. I 

Am Time among the things that c^unt.^ I am 

The prince of beasts among l;he beasts^ ^mongst birds 

The son of Vinath.tJ am the wind 

’Mongst purifiers. Among those that wield 

Weapons, l am Bam.!}: Among the fishes, I 

Am Me\}car, among streams the J^hnavl. 

I am the beginning, as well os the eild, 

The middle, too, Oh Arjnnd of creations. § . 

I am the science of the soul among 

The sciences^ of controversialists 

The argument. || Among the letters I am 

The letter A, and ’mo^gst the various soris 

Of compounds I am the Dvandva.^ I alone 

Am Time eternal, the creator I 

Whose faces are in all directions.® Death 

• It is difficult to say what this piecisoly means. S'ankar says iFRJ. 

S'lidhar ^ 

MadhiLsfidau 

Under St, 33 Shankar says 

'* '* ^ r 

SFW This furnishss a passable explanation 

t Oamd, 

t The son of Das'arath. 

§ St. 20 (line 1280) refers to the animate creation only. This verM 
to everything— Shankar, 
fl 6'iidhnr says, 

f Mr. Thomsen*# rendering of this is quite ineoneet. 

$ iffir fliir4'ir»f«wrat¥ii>5«n}s — 

S'ridbar. See Chap. XI. St. 11 (line 1S99) and note thefe. 
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I'Lat seisas all I am. I am tlie source 
Of wliat^s to be.^ I am fame, and fortune, speech, 

And memory, and patience, ^intellect, 

And perseverance among females.t So 
Among S&m* hymns the Brihatska 1 am. 

Among the metros I am G&yatrL 
I am the Mdrgas^irsha among the months. 

The spring among the seasons. I am the game 
Of dioe of cheats. And of the glorious 
I am the glory. I am victory, 

I am industry, the goodness of the good. 

I am Vasudav among the Vrishpis. I 
Among the Papdavs am the Conqueror 
Of wealth. Among the Munis I am Yy^. 

I am the discerning Us^anas of those 

Who have discernment. Among teachers I am 

The rod4 I am thepolity§ of those 

That wish for victory. Silence I am 

’Mongst secrets. II And the knowledge I am of those 

Who knowledge have attained. Whatever’s the seed 

Of Arjun 1 of all beings, that I am. 

Nothing there is, or moveable or fixed, 

Which is withoujj me. Slayer of foes ! no end 

• S'ankar says affT 

With him S'ridhar and Madhusfldan concur, 

t .... SNrr: 

*??U^--S*ankar. 

J •TJJFrlFrt says S'ankar, •ift € 

S'lidhw. , . 

. nays S'ridhpr, 

\\ IT ft RiJWIlViTr^l mH says , S'ndhaar. 
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BHADATADGITA.. 


[1356-1879] 


Tliere’s of my emanations glorious. 

Here their extent is but in part deelared 
By me. Whatever thing there is o f power, 
Glorious, or splendid 9 know all that to be 
From portions of my energy produced. 

Or rather, Arjiml what hast tliou to do 
With this variety of knowledge? I 
Do stand, supporting all this univei’se 
By but a single portion of myself. 


Chapter XI, 

Arjnn. Gone now is my delusion by the words 
Moiaeutous and mysterious, which thou hast 
Spoken for my behoof, and which concern 
The Adhyatma,^ I have heard from thee at large, 

Oh lotus-eyed one 1 of the birth and death 
Of beings, and about thy greatness, too. 

Imperishable. All, Oh Highest Lord I 
That thou hast stated now about thyself, 

Is so. But still, Oh Best of Beings I I 
Desire to see thy mighty form divine. 

If thou, Oh Lord ! shoulclst think me capable 
Of looking on it, show thyself to me 
Lord of Devotion 1 inexhaustible, 

Krishna. In hundreds and in thousands see my forms, 

• • 

Oh r{*itha*s son I all various and divine, 

Of various coloui^, and of vaidous shapes* 

* Literally, ^ealled the AdhyUtma,^’ but the oommentators seem k 
be correct in their interpietatiou which is followed 
say S ^aukat and S'rldhar. 
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The Budras, Vasaa, and iiie Aditjaiih 
The As^vins, as well as the Hamts, see* 

Off-spring of Bharat 1 many a wonder see 
Unseen before* Now the whole nni verse, 
ifoving and fixed, observe here all in one, 

Wiiliin my body, and Lord of sleep ! whatever 
Else too thou dost desire to see. But Oh I 
Not with this eye alone of thine wilt thou 
Be capable of looking at me. I 
Give thee an eye divine. Do thou now see 
My godly mystic power.* 

SsmjRJft. Then, Oh king ! 

The great Lord of Devotion, Hari, thus 
Having said, showed to Pyitha^s son his form— 

Supreme, divine, with many a mouth and eye, 

Presenting many a wondrous sight, bedecked 
With many a heavenly ornament, and wielding 
Many a heavenly weapon, wearing flowers 
And vestments heavenly, with heavenly perfumes 
Anointed, full of wonders — the infinite 
Deity with faces turned to every side.*!* 

If in the Heavens all at once burst forth 
The brilliance of a thousand suns, it would 
Be to the brilliance of that mighty one 
A parallel. Then Ptliyidu’s son beheld. 

There in the body of the God of gods, 

All in one place, the universe complete, 

Divided variously.:^ The Conqueror 

• Compare Chap. IX. St, 5 (line 1114) and note there, 

t Compare IX. St. Id (line 1147). Here, too, S'aiikar says 

t A r. in its Tarious dirisions as gods, manes, men, and so foit^ 
S'ankar. # 
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Of wealth, then filled wil^t great aatonislimenty 
Hie hair standing on end^ bowed to tlie Qod 
With the head, and joining hands, thus spake*^ 

Arjnn. i see 

Oh Qod ! within thy body all the gods, 

As well as numbers of the various beings ; 

Seated upon a lotus-throne, the Lord 
Brahm^; the sages; and the snakes divine. 

With many a stomach, mouth, and arm, and eye, 

I sec thee on all sides, of countless forms. 

Oh Lord of all, of every form 1 thy end, 

Thy middle, thy beginning, I see not. 

I see thee with the diadem, the mace, 

The discus too — a mass of splendour bright 
On every side, and hard to look > 

All round as brilliant as a blazing fire, 

Or as the sun, immeasurable. Thou 

The Indestructible, the Supreme One 

That’s to be known; thou the support supreme® 

Of the universe ; thou the inexhaustible 

Protector of everlasting piety.f 

The eternal person dost thou seem to me. 

I see thee, of beginning, middle, end, 

Devoid ; of power infinite ; with arms 
Unnumbered ; witlftsun and moon for thy eyes ; 

With mouths like to a blazing fire ; and heating 
By thy own splendour all this universe* 

The interspace betwixt tlie earth and sky, 

And all the ^uaiiers too, dost thou pervade 

• saysS’ankar, says S'lidhar. 

see St. 38 (line 1509) and Chap. IX* St# 19 (line 1160). 
t Oompm Chapter IV. 7 (line 523 )#^ 
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Oh mighty one I looking upon thie form 
Of thine, miraculous and terrible, 

Trightened are the three Worlds. For here these bands 
Of gods do enter thee some frightened pray 
With joined hands ; oompanies of sages great 
And Siddhas crying ^^Hail*’ praise thee with hymns 
Expressive.! The Adityas, the Sidhyas too. 

The Eudras, Vasus, Vis'vas, and the Winds, 

The Ushmaps, Yakshas, and the Gandharvas, 

The Asurs, and tiie Siddhas, all amazed 
Look at thee. Looking on tby mighty form. 

With many a mouth and eye, Oh large-armed one ! 

With many an arm, and stomach, thigh, and foot, 

Fearful with many a jaw, sorely afraid 
Are all the worlds as well as L At sight 
Of thee, Oh Vishnu I with eyes blazing, large, 

With mouth wide open, and with numerous hues, 

Brilliant, the Heavens touching, I retain 
No courage, no tranquillity, afraid 
Much in my inmost soul. Looking upon 
Thy faces, dreadful with the jaws, and like 
The last Fire of Destruction, pleasure none 
I feel, the quarters cannot recognise. 

Oh Lord of gods pervading the universe 
Have mercy 1 ^^All these DhyitarAshtra's Sons, 

Together also with the crowds of kings, 

Bhtshma, and Dro^, this charioteer’s son too, 

Hastening together with our champions oliief, 

* says S'ankar. 50“^^ says S'lidhar, unne- 

* ^ 
oessarily, I think. 

t JHfr5yr[5T:5^1f5T: says S'ankar. says Ma. 

dhushdan. 
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Into thy mouth, horrific^ by thy jaws, 

And fearful, filter. Some appear with beads 
All smashed within the spaces *twi&t the teeth 
Stuck do wile As flow towards the sea alone, 

The volumes of the rivers* waters fierce, 

So do these heroes of the human world * 

Enter thy blazing mouths. f As butterflies 
With force increased J enter a blazing fire 
To be destroyed, even so to be destroyed 
These men with force increased enter thy mouths. 

Devouring all the people from all sides, 

Thou lickst them over and over u ith thy mouths 
Blazing. Oh Vishnu ! thy fierce splendours heat 
The universe, filling it with their rays. 

Tell me who thou art with this awful form. 

My salutations be to thee, Oh first 
Of gods 1 have mercy 1 1 desire to know 
Thee the Primeval one, for Oh thy deeds 
1 understand not. 

K^hna. I am Death, 1 am he 
Who causes the destruction of the worlds, 

Developed, § and am now engaged about 

^he overthrow of the worlds. Without thee even, 

The warriors in the adverse hosts arrayed 
Will cease to be. Therefore be up, obtain 
Glory, and coiuj^uering thy enemies, 

• says b'ildhar. Horrific by reason of the ruggedness and 

distortion. 

f Compare Chap XI. 21 (line 1438). 

t says S'ankar. says S'lidhar. 

. S say S'ankar and Madhusfidan. JTJBT; says 

S^ridbar. 
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Enjoy a prosperous kingdom^ Z bave myself 
Already killed them, Savyas&ohin be 
Merely the iusti*ument. Ifk* 09 . Bliishma, and Eornai 
Jayadratli, and all other warriors too, 

Heroic, do thou kill — all killed by me. 

Be not distressed ; do fight ; and in the field 
Thou shalt defeat thy foes. 

SSilljftyft. Hearing these words 

Of Kes'av, with joined h«mds, the crowned one 
Trembling, with salutations, once more spoke 
To Krishna, overwhelmed with fright, his throat choked up. 
Bowing, 

irjan. Oh Lord of minds, by thy renown 
Attracted and delighted is the world — 

Fitly. In all directions frightened fly 
The demons, and the hosts of Siddhas too 
Salute thee all, Why should they nob salute 
Thee, Higher than Bra!im&, First Caua^ of |iim too ? 

Oh Infinite High-minded one! Oh Lord 
Of gods, who dost pervade the Universe I 
Thou the Indestructible one, that which is, 

That which is not, and that which is beyond. f 
Thou art the primal lord, the ancient Being, 

* Arjun, so called as he could ^oot arrows with his left hand, 

w— S'ddhai^ 

t S'ridhar says ^ Madhusfidaa 

trJTf ?w mt W€»(Ril ^ iw ^ 

f t( Shankar’s comment are not quite clear* 

Comp. Chap XIII. 12 (line 1185). 
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Tliou art the last reoeptaole of this world, • 

Thou art the subject, thou the object, t thou 
The final goal. Oh polymorphous on^fl 
'Tis thou pei’vadest all. Thou art the Wind, 

Thou Yam^ Fire, Sea, Moon, and the sire of men, 

And thou the great grandsire. A thousand times 
Obeisance be to thee^ and yet again 
Obeisance to theel In front, from behind. 

Obeisance be to thee, from every side I 
Thou all I Thou art of power infinite, 

Of glory unmeasured ! All dost thou pervade, 

Therefore art all 1 Whatever was said by me 
Contemptuously, taking thee to be 

My “Oh K|ish^>a,»» ‘‘Oh Y&dav,»» or ‘'Oh friend/'— 

Not knowing this thy greatness, or from want 

Of caution,:]: or through friendship } and whatever 

Dishonour I did thee in mirth, what time 

We sported, sat together, ate our food, 

Or took repose, sometimes in oompany§ 

Sometimes alone, Oh XJndegraded one I 

For that I do apologise to thee, 

The unbounded one. Of all this universe, 

Moving and fixed, thou art the father, thou 

Its great and venerable Lord. To thee 

• Compare St. 18 (lin 1424). Shankar says 

UfTW^fst. S'rtdhar has wqW’T. 

♦ 

t I use subject and object in something like the philosophical 
iense, as meaning the knower and the known. 
t RlSm^rnnir 8 a 78 S'ankar. 

§ S'ankar says fHran'^?9^rs?:.‘S'rfdhar says (after 

eaplaining <r^; by wil^Tsir) 
with this Madhasddan agrees. 
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No equal is, luatcliless in power tlirouglioufc 

All the three worlds. Whence can there be a greater ? 

Tlierefore I.bow to thee^i prostrate myself, 

And would propitiate thee, Praiseworthy one ! 

.Oh be thou pleased, Oh Lord ! to pardon me, 

Even as a father does his son, a friend 
His friend, or as a husband his beloved* 

Seeing this form, unseen before, I feel 
Deliglit, but also fear overpowers my heart. 

Be pleased, Oh world-pervading Lord of gods 1 
Lord I sliow me tliat same form. I wish to see 
Thee with the mace and diadem, wheel in hand. 

That same fourhauded form. Oh all-formed one I 
Oh thousand-handed Grod I once more assume. 

Krishna. Oh Arjun ! pleased, I have now shown to thee 
Through my power mystic^ this my shape supreme— 
Glorious, and universal, infinite. 

Primal, and seen before by none but thee. 

Not by the study of the Veds, nor yet 
Of sacrifices, f not by alms, not acts, 

Nor yet by rigid penances, can I 
Be seen. Oh bravest of the Kurus ! here 
Upon this world of mortals, in this form, 

By any one but thee. Be not distressed, 

Be not perplexed, seeing this form of mine, 

* =51^ again. Compare Chap. VII. St. 25 (line 980). 
t S'ankar says (Oalo. Ed. WT ) 

So too s'lldhar 

A suspicion, however, ocoora to one^i nuAd* Is not 
meant P And see St. 63 (Une U70). 
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Bo dreadful. Free from fear and with pleased hearty 
See once more now that same old form of mine. 

Saiijaya. Having said thus to Arj^in, then, the son 
Of Yasudev showed once more his own form. 

And the Great One once more in gentle shape 
Comforted him so frightened. 

Arjun. Seeing now 

This shape of thine, Janfirdan I human, mild, 

I have come to my right mind, and have returned 
To my state normal. 

Krishna. Difficult to see^ 

Is this form of mine which thou hast now seen^ 

Even the gods do constantly desire 
To see it. Not by penaiice, not by alms, 

Not by the Veds, not by the sacrifice, 

Can I be seen as shou hast seen me now. 

But *tis by worship fixed on me alone, 

Oh Arjun 1 that I can be truly known, 

Seen and amalgamated with,']’ Oh slayer, 

Of foes ! in this shape. He, Oh P&ndu’s son t 
Who acts performs for me, to whom I am 
The highest object, who’s my devotee. 

Free from attachments, and from hatred free 
Towards all beings, he to me does come* 


Chapter XII. 

*Arjiiii. Of all the worshippers who mediMe 
On thee, devoted always time, and those 
* /. f. difficult to get a dghtof. 
t ^ »Fg«r^8'aakar* S'rldhar. 
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Who ou the Indesh’uctible, Unseen^ 

Do meditate, which know devotion best ? 

KrishUft. By me are those the most devoted deemed, 

Who with the highest faith imbued, their miuds 
Steadying on me, worship me, constantly ^ 

Devoted. Those, upon the other hand, 

Who bridling all the senses, equable 
Throughout, intent upon the good of all. 

Worship the Indestructible, Unseen, 

Ineffable, which doth all permeate, 

Unthinkable, indifferent,*^ and fixed, 

And changeless, come to me. For those whose minds 
Are to tlie Unseen attached, greater^s the toil, 

Because the goal unseen t is hard to reach 
For the embodied ones. But to tliose men 
Who worship me, upon me meditating 
With a devotion towards me alone, 

Who offering up to me their every act,^ 

Give themselves up to me, Oh Pyitha’s sou I 
And wljo still fix their minds upon me, I 
Without delay stand the deliverer 
Out of the ocean of the mortal world. 

On me alone place thou thy mind, on me 
Thy resolution fix, in me alone 

• The original is on which S'ridhar says 

which follows S'aukar’s interpretation* 
The other meaning which is expressed by the word fiudiffereut’ viz. 
or passively looking on, is also stated by S';.nkar. 

t WUIr W says S'ankar t. e. The Indestructible. JT-* 

^ys S^iidhar «. s. firm adhermioe to the Unseen. Madhusfi- 
dan agrees with S'ankar and renders jby 
t Compare Chapter III. St. dO (line 461). 
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Wilt thou reside hereafter, • there’s no doubt. 

But if thou onnst not firmlj thy mind 
Upon me, then, Oh Conqueror of wqjilth I 
By the devotion of repeated thought, f 
Endeavour to attain to me. ff, too, 

Thou art unequal to repeated thought, 

Then be intent exclusively on acts 
For me because thou wilt perfection reach 
Even acts for me performings If again 
Thou, art unequal to tliis too, forsake 
All fruit of action, being self-restrained. 

To me alone devoted.f Knowledge is 
Superior to repeated thought; above 
Knowledge is meditation valued ; more 
Than meditation is the abandonment 
Of fruit of acts ; from that abandonment 
Kesults tranquillity. That devotee 
Of mine is dear to me, who’s friendly, kind, 

Who Ijates no creature, to whom ‘‘mine” is not. 

Who is from egoism free, and equable 
In pain and pleasure, patient, self-restrained. 

Always devoted, and contented, firm 
In his determinations, with his mind 
And faculty of fixed resolve on me 
Concentrated. He through whom never the world 

* TO S'ridhar and Madhusfi lau. 

t Compare Chap. VIII. St, 8 (line 1025). S'ankar says 

?rJTrr'!r 5rJi: 

« >* >» V". 

SVidbar and Madhusfidan concur. 

J aPj flr«wi«?TPr ^1f«T *r*3tJT. 

— Saiikar. S'ridhar my. Madhashdao) 

as usual, combines both explanations. 
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Is agitated, whom the world too never 
Does agitate, who's free from joy wrath fear 
And perturbation, he is diar to me. 

That devotee of mine, who is unconcerned, 

Pure, wisto, impartial, free from all distress, 

Who doth renounce all acts for fruit, ^ he's dear 
To me. He who rejoices not nor hates, f 
Grieves not, does not desire, abandoning 
Good and ill,J worships me, is dear to me. 

Alike with respect and with disre8pect,§ 

Alike to friend and foe, alike in heat 

And cold, in pleasure and in pain, quite free 

From all attachments, taking blame and praise 

As equal, talking little, satisfied 

With anything, homeless, of steady mind. 

The man who worships me is dear to me. 

And those, too, of my worshippers who taste 
This holy nectar as thus shown above, 

Imbued with faith, and given up to me 

As the highest object, they are most dear to me. 


Chapter XIII. II 

Krishna- This frame is called the Kshetra, Oh Kuntfs son ! 
And learned persons call him who knows tliis 
The Kshetrajna, And, offspring of Bharat! know 

* Oompare Chap. IV St. 19 (line 5a8) ; ‘for fruit’ is not in the 
original but must be supplied. . 
t Oompare Chap, II. St. 56 et seq. (line 310 d seq)» 
t Comp. Chap. IX. St, 28 (line 1197), 

5 /, e. Unmoved whether he is respected or the reverse. 

II Th% relation of this Ch^ter with what has gone before is thus 
stated by Shankar. In the seventh Chapter, two forms of the 5u< 
preme Being have been stated, by means of w^oh he acts as the 
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I am the Eslietrajna in all Eslietraa. . I . 

Do think the knowledge of Eslietrajna and Eshetra 
To be true knowledge. Hear from iae ifi brief 
What this Eshetra is, what it is like, what ehange 
It undergoes, from what it comes ; and what ♦ 

Is he, what are his powers : — all which is sung 
By sages variously in various liymns, 

With all distinctions, and in passagesf 
Teaching the Brahma, settled, argued out.® 

Tlie elements, and egoism, fixed resolv'e, 

And the unseen, the senses ten, the one, 

The five sense-objects, hatred, and desire, 
rieasure, i3ain, body, courage, consciousness, 

'J'hus is described the Eshetra, accompanied 

creator, preserver, and destroyer of the universe. Now in this 
Chapter, the truth about the Supreme Being is to be expounded, 
and as a means to that, the two forms of Eshetra and Eshetrajna 
are explained. S^iidhar observes, that Krishna has said already that 
he delivers his worshippers from this mortal world. Now such 
a deliverance cannot be effected without real knowledge of the soul. 
Therefore to communicate that knowledge is the object of this 
Chapter, in which matter and spirit are distinguished from each 
other. Madhusddan, as we have already observed on sundry occa« 
sions, combines the two explanations into one. 

* * Sages^^rYasish^ha and others, says S'ankar. SVidhar and Ma- 
dhusfidaii add ‘ Variously ’== in various ways — ^S'ankar. 

SVidhar says, ** as the object of meditation &c., in the form Vairt\j 
&c.^* * Various hymns,*=hymns from the Veds, concerning ordinary 
and extraordinary actions, actions with special desires &c.—- S'rtdhar. 

* Passages refers to those that indicate generally, and 

to those that describe specifically, the Brahma — S'aiikar and S"rl« 
dhar. * Argued out,^ applies, acoordig|^to SVidhar, to passages like 
or ^o. 
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With changes, briefly.® Absence of vanity 
Of ostentation and of hurtfulness, 

Patience, straight- for war ess, devoted ness 
To a preceptor, firmness, purity, 

And self-restraint, towards objects of sense 
Indifference, absence of egoism, 

Perception of the evil of birth and death 
And age and sickness and distress,! release 
From all attachments, disregard of son, 

Wife, home,} and constant equability 
Upon the approach of good or evil, of me 
Worship exclusive with a firm resolve, § 

Frequenting lonely places, and distaste 

Of men’s society, and constancy 

About the knowledge of the Adhyatma,t| thought 

♦ Compare Chapter VII. St. 4 (line 908 et and the S&ukbys 
SOtras Chap. 1. Sfitra 61. Sttnkhya Sfltra II. 13. shows the mean- 
ing which the word has in the Stinkhya system. * The one* is the 

mind. S'ridhar says J ^rT:- 

I 3'TWOT%W!R’iJTrlmr»T; with this Madhushdan, aud 
we may add, Shnkar agree. 

t This is the first step towards pr’iT or indifference to worldly 
enjoyments. S'aukar suggests another interpretation in which 
and (evil and distress) would be in apposition — 
which is probably better than the one adopted in the text. 
S'ridhar also proposes iRTHfj 

t Compare Chap. XII St. 19 (line 1645)« 

$ Comp. Chap* XIV. St. 26 (lino 1846) also XII. 6 (line 1626). 

S'ankar renders by sTJ'qWJlff^r. Madhusfiian says 

m 

II J. e. knowledge about th#iOul and 60 forth*— S'ankariOompare 
Chap. XY. 5 (line 1870). 
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About tbe benefits of knowledge tme^ — 

This is called knowledge, wbat conflicts with tliis 
Is ignorance. What’s to be known I will say, 

Which known one i‘eaches immortality. 

The Highest Brahma, which has no beginning, 

Which can’t be said to be or not to be.j 
On all sides it has hands and feet, on all 
Eyes, heads, and faces, and on all sides ears ; 

It stands pervading all. Possessed of all 
The qualities of all the senses, still 
Devoid of all the senses; unattached; 

Supporting all; devoid of qualities 
Yet their supporter ; ’tis without, within 
All creatures; moving and imujoveable; 

Through subtlety unknowable ; it stands 
Afar and near ; not different, in things, 

It still stands as though different. And this thing, 

* By this thought, says S’aukar, there results the effort to ac« 
quire the knowledge. 

t Shankar say's that words express meanings by indicating 
class, a quality, an action, or a relation, but none of these is possibf 
in the case of the Brahma.; and therefore neither the word G? 

f 

nor the word can be applied t6. it. S'ridhar saysfffSr* 

with this Madhusfidan agrees. See Chapter IX. St 
19 (line 1164) and XI. 37 (line 1507). The difference between thos< 
passages and this is, that in this the application of the term 
and to the Brahma is denied, while in those th 

Brahma is identified with both ^ and Mr. Thomson re 

conciles tbe two by saying that Brahma cannot be oallec 
either, because it is both. The expression 
which in effect means the same ^hmg as the expression unde^ 
discussion, is frequently used to designate the * ’ See oi 

the whole passage Notes and lUostratigns. 




[1700-1717} 


cmMER xin. 


85 


It should be known, Bup|)ort8 all thin^ that are, 
Devours^jmd does create fiiem. It’a the light 
Even ofthe brilliant bodies, and is said 
To be beyond all darkness. Knowledge ’tis, 

Ilie object too of knowledge, and the goal 
To be attained by knowledge, placed in the heart 
Of every one. Thus have I spoken in brief 
Of Kshetsa, of knowledge, and of object too. 

My devotee discerning this becomes 
Fit to be one with me.^ Nature and spirit, 

Know both to be without beginning, know 
Also that Nature doth produce as well 
The emanations as the qualities. t 
Nature is said to be the power that makes 
The bpdy and the senses work, and spirit 
Is said to be the power through which are felt 
Pleasure and pain4 For spirit with Nature joined 
Enjoys the effects that from the qualities 


, * 1. e, to attain • Moksha’ or final emancipation, 
t The emanations according to S’ankax, are 

and the qualities ( JPTT: ) In 

this 5'ridhar concurs. The two include, therefore, the body, as well 
subtle as gross, and the various feelings and so forth. 

t ‘The body and the senses.’— I thus render following the 

conunentators. The ordinary sense of that expression will not do, for 
what can be the (working or activity) of a {effect) f ‘ Is 
said to be,’scfh by Kapil and others,' says S'ridhar. Tho notion 
that activity is all due to * Nature’ and not to the soul has occurred 
l^ore in the See Mer altItJhap. HI. St. 27 (lino 452). Enjoy. 

tif liA' ' T r fnnr^Afi a# matter hut /vf the s^id 



86 BHAGAVADGITA. [1718-1738] 

Of Nature’**' flow. Aufl the connection ’tis 
With qualities, that brings about its births 
In good or evil wombs. The Being iiupreme 
Within this frame is called the supervisor, 

The mentor, the supporter, the great lord, 

The enjoyer, and the soul supreme. 'Wiioever 
Thus knows si^irit, Nature, and the qualities, 

Is never again born, in wliatever way 
He may have lived. f By meditation some 
Behold the soul in themselves by themselves ; 

Others see by the S4nkhya-yog; and some 

See by the Karmayog and others yet 

Who learn not in this way, from others hearing, 

Worship perform, and liearing steadily, § 

They also cross beyond the reach of death. 

Prince of the Bh^rats ! And whatevm* thing 
Immoveable or moveable is produced, 

Know thou, ’tis from the union of Kshetra 
And Kshetrajna. lie sees who sees the Lord 
Supreme, alike in all existences, 

And undestroyed himself though they be all 

• By the qualities (^) are meant here their manifestations as 
&c. as in line 1706. Hence we have rendered the simple word 
J’T in the original by ‘ effects of qualities.’ In the next line qualities 
is interpreted by S'ridhar to moan ‘senses,’ This seems, however, 
unnecessary, though it is the result involved in the proposition. 
The qualities lead to action good and bad, and that leads to birth 
in good and bad wombs. 

t Oomp. Chap. VL St, 31 (line 844). ‘In whatever way’;^ though he 
may have transgressed rules, says S'ridhai, 

2 Sea Notes and Illustrataons. 

S With faith, from preceptors, says S'ankar. 



[1739-1759] 


CHAPTER Xin. 


S7 


Destroyed ; because seeing the Lord aliS :0 
Present in all things, one does not oneself 
Destroy one’s soul,* then to the seat supreme 
Proceeds. He sees who sees all acts perfomed 
By Nature, and kis soul not working. When 
One looks upon all separate entities 
As in one thing existing,]’ and on all 
As emanating from that one alone, 

Tlienone the Brahma attains.^ This soul Supreme 
Oh Blimtt’s son I being inexhaustible, 

Witfhc^ut beginning, void of qualities, 

Even ill the body works not, is not stained. 

As through its subtlety space is not stained, 

Though all-pervading, even so the soul, 

Though present in all bodies, is not stained. 

As lights up all this world the sun alone, 

So does the Kshetrajna light up this Kshetra, 

Offspring of Bharat! Those who, by the eye 
Of knowledge, see this difference between 
Kshetra and Kshetrajna, and the release of beings 
From Nature, § they attain to the Supreme. 

* Not to have time self-knowledge is here regarded as a sort of 
self-destruction, and he who sees the Supreme Beiug in everything 
escapes this self-destruction, because he has true knowledge of 
the soul.. CWp. ^'ankar on Is'Avitsyopanishad St. 2, 
f S'ridhar says:— ‘^existing in one thing”=at the time of the deluge, 
existing absorbed in Nature which is one of the powers of God. 
** Emanating”=at the time of creation. 

J As S'abkar remarks, this is again a restatement of the same 
doctrine as that laid down in the preceding lines. When one sees that 
all is Brahma, and that every individual thing we see is but an 
emanation of that Brahma and nothing ehe, then, one attains Brahma , 
§ Shankar and the other commentators say on this: — 

Comp, Chap. VII 

St, 14 (line 940), ^ 



dfif .3KA6AVA06ITA. [1760-1778] 

Cbapter XIV. 

K^hna. Further I will declare to tkee the beet'— 

The highest — sort of knowledge, which obtained. 

All sages reach perfection, being freed 

From this life.^ They being by this knowledge helped, 

Assume my qualities ; they are not bom 

At the creation, do not suffer paini” 

At the destruction. The gi* * * § eat Brahmaji is 
A womb for me, in which I cast the seed. 

From that, offspring of Bharat I are then born 
All things that are- The bodies which, Oh son 
Of Kunti I are produced from all the wombs, 

Have for their womb this great Brahma, and I am 
Their father — giver of the seed. Produced 
From Nature, large-armed one I the qualities— 

Goodness, Indifference, and Badness too— * 

Within the body do bind down the sou],§ 

Embodied, inexhaustible. Of these, 

Goodness being pure, enlightening, free from pain, 

The soul, Oh sinless one I with knowledge binds 


* For *being freed from this life’ the original has ^ hence ^ which 
Shankar explains by * after the [end of the] confinement to thl;s 
body.’ 

t The pain, namely, of repetition of births. 

X Brahma here means the * Nature,' which has been spoken 
of before. 

§ /. 6., according to S^dhor brings the soul into contact with 
pleasure and pain and illasion and so forth, which are the effects of 
tjie qualities.” ^ 




[1779-1798] 


CHAPTBE XIV, 


&( 

Aud liappinesB.^ Indifference, know thou, 
tSoiisi«ts in being charmed, | and that — the cause 
Of craving and attachment— Kunti’s son ! 

Witli action tlie embodied soul binds down.t 
Badness, know thou, is born of ignorance, 

And the deluder of all creatures; that 

Oh Bharat's child 1 binds down with laziness, ^ 

And heedlessness, aud sleep. § Goodness unites 
With liappiuess ; with action, Bharat’s child ! 

Indifference; while Badness doth unite 
Witli heedlessness, all knowledge winpping up. 

Indifference and Badness lying low, 

Offspring of Bharat ! Goodness then doth stand ; 

Indifference and Goodness being thus, 

Badness ; aud when Goodness and Badness are 
Such, tlien Indifference. When in this frame 
At all its portals, is the light produced 
Of knpwledge, then should one know Goodness there 
Prevailing. When Indifference prevails, 

IVinoe of the Bh^rats ! then are avarice 
♦ That is to suy, a person iu whom this first quality predomioales 
acquires knowledge, and gets all worldy happiness, and calmness, — for 
that is the meaning of ‘11*00 from pain,’ according to 

8 'ndhar. 

+ Here I follow S’lidhar aud Madhusfidan, S'ankar says 

— the appropriateness of which I cannot cleoi-ly perceive. 

X A man in whom this quality predominates is full of desires 
for all sorts of things which he has not, and is strongly attached 
to those which ho haa And thus he is ever given up to eooertwns 
for acquiring new things, or preserving those which he has aoqnir^. 

§ (heedlessness) says S'ridhar means ^inattention ;> 

(business) means (absence of work and activity) ; and 

f^ 3 rr (sleep) OTr (drooping or cessation of intellect). 




• BHAGAVADGITA. 


[17994821 


Activity, performance of acts too, 

Attaoliinent, and want of tranquillity,^ 

Produced. Whereas when Badness cloes prevail, 

Oh Kuntl’s son 1 absence of light and work,f 
Delusion, and heedlessness, are produced* 

If Goodness being prevalent, one dies, 

One then attains the stainless worlds of those 

e 

Who know the Highest^ If Indifference, 

One is tlien born ’mongst those who aie attached 
To acts. And one that under Badness dies, 

Is boi*n within the wombs of the ignorant. 

They say the fruit of actions good is pure, 

And of the quality of Goodness ; pain 
Tlie fruit is of Indifference ; the fruit 
Of Badness ignorance. From Goodness flows 
Knowledge; as also from Indifference 
Flows avarice ; from Badness, ignorance, 

Heedlessness,, and delusion. Up those go 
Wlio stick to Goodness; in the middle stop 
Those of the quality of Indifference ; 

And those go downwards whose behaviour 
Is of the lowest quality. What time 
The seer sees no one but the qualities 

* ‘Activity’ ( ) S'ridhar explains by Prrfr “always do- 
ing something or another;’’ ‘performance of acts ) 

he exemplifies by ‘rearing up large mansions &c;’ ‘attachment* 
is desire to get every thitig that is seen;. want of tranquillity 
he renders by perpetual agitation of mind — “this I will 
do now, and then that, and then the other.” 

t Absence of work doing nothing at all. 

S^ridhar. 

} I. e. Hiranyagarbha and so forth, says S'ridhar. The elements 
such as S'ankar. Mudhoefidan agrees with S'ridhar. 



[18224837] 


CHAPTIE XIV. 
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As agents,^ and knows that wliicli is aUove 

The qualities^ into my essence tlien 

He comes. And when the embodied soul transcends 

All these three qualities from which are born 

All bodies,! then is it from birth and death 

And age and pain relieved, and then attains 

To immortality. ^ 

ArjoA Wliat are the marks, 

OJi Lord 1 of one who these three qualities 
Transcends, what is his conduct, how does he 
UVansceud all these three qualities.^ 

Krisbna. He*s said 

To have transcended the three qualities, 

Oh Piindu’s sou 1 who hates not when tliey com e 
Light, and delusion, and activity ;§ 

And does not wish for them when they are not ; 

Who standing like one unconcerned is never 
Shaken by the qualities, || who never inoves^l 
* Again the oft-repeated idea. Seer is simply one who sees, 
t As to ‘transcending the qualities' compare {iikraHa line 271. 

hy the commeiitatois interpreted as equivalent to TfT- 
t^f^fiSTHdR^-S^ridhar says that is the (leyelopmeur) of 

the qualities. 

X Shidhar says that this question and its answer are a repetition 
in another form of what has been said about a in Chapter II. 

§ These are respectively the effects of the three qualities. They 
are according ,Jo S'rldhar only indications, and all the respective offoots 
are to be unde^tood here. Mr. Thomson erroneously takes them 
toatand for the qualities themselves. 

II J. e. BO. as to lose all discrimiuation— Shankar, * Qualities' stands foe 
the effects of the qualities, pleasure, pain &c. says S'ridhar here as before. 

. f TT WTrt says S'ankar, sf says MadhusftAaii . 

^ says S'ridhar. It seams to meau “uever deviates from the 
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[ 1838 - 1856 ] 


But ever is steady, thinking the qualities 
Exist who is culm; to whom pl^asui'e and pain 
And gold, stone, sod are all alike ; to whom 
Equal are things as well disliked as liked ; 

To wliom both praise and censure of himself 
Are equal; who towards the side of friends 
Or foes, in honour or dishonour too, 

Is still alike; and who all acts forsakes ; 

And he who with devotion worships me — 

Devotion all-exclusivef — he transcends 
These qualities, and fits himself to be 
One with the Brahma. I the image ixm\ 

Of the Brahma, and of immortality 
All inexhaustible, of piety 
Eterne, and of nnljroken happiness 


Chapter XV. 

Krishna. Tlie, sny tUe As'vattha ine 2 chaustible§ 

Grows with its roots above, its boughs below; 

The Olihandas are its leaves ; whoever it knows 
Doth know the Veds. Upwards and downwards too, 

• Oomp. Ill . 28, (line 456) with which S'ankar likens this completely 
by supplying Mr. Thomson thinks the two differ, but 1 

do not see the distinction he draws. 

t Most of tlie elements maldng up this passage are noted else* 
whore. Compare Chap. 11. St. 56 et $eq. Chap. V. St. 20, VI. 
7,8, 9, VII. lb XIT, 13 etBeq. 

J ilfdfffT (image) is thus explained by S'ridhar trf^ XlSW 

<rf Madhusfldan say» 

and afterward# UftST TW:. 

§ Compare for this aud foUowins: Terses Kathopanishad V. 15. 



[ 1867 . 1880 ], 


CHAPTER XV. 


93 


Extend its branohes, by the qualities 
Enlarged, tbeir sprouts being objects of sense. 

Downwards extend tlie roots that in this world 
Of mortals lead to action. Here not thus , 

Ts its form known ; nor is its end, its source. 

Nor its supports. But with the weapon strong 
Of unconcern, hewing the As'vattha down, 

With its roots 6rmly fixed, then should that seat 
Be sought for^from which those who do repair 
To it return not — thinking that one rests 
On that same Primal Being from whom the course 
Eternal emanates.^ Those who are free 
From pride, delusion, who have overcome 
The evils of attachment, and dispelled 
Desires, who to the Adhydtraa are gvien up, 

Who are free from the pairs of opposites, 

Called pain and pleasure — uiideluded these . 

Go to that seat Imperishable. That seat 

Tlie Sun lights not, nor Fire, nor yet the Moon f 

That is my seat Supreme, going to which 

One comes not back. A part eteriie of me 

It is, that in this mortal world becomes 

An individual soul, and to itstdf 

Draws out the senses with the mind as sixth 

^ The oonstruotion in the original hei'e is not quite clear, but t 
f<illuw the commentators, aooordiog to whom, the clause beginning 
with the words * thinking that* explains the manner of the ^ $eai*ch*'*. 

as S^ridhar puts it. Mr. Thomaorrs rendering involves, 
I think, a rather unusual meaning for ITT^, and is after all not per. 
fectly clear or unexceptionable. 'The course’ is the course of 

this worldly life— . 

t Compare Kathoparfishad VI. I. 
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Trom Nature.*^ Whensoever the Soul Divine 
Ohfcaius or quits a body, these he takes 
Alwaj’s with him, as from their se^ts the wind 
Takes off perfumes. And then presiding over 
The ear, the eye, the sense of toucli and taste 
And smell, and also over the mind, the Soul 
Object^ of sense enjoy s.f The ignorant 
See not the soul quitting this frame or staying, 

3‘hijoying, or joined with the qualities. ^ 

They see who have eyes of knowledge.^ Devotees 
With efforts see it placed within themselves. § 

But those who have not purity attained 
And who have no discernment see it not 

* * Senses with the mind as sixth’ — means the five senses and the 
mind. ‘ from Nature’ — Shidhar says that the senses are absorbed in 
the Prakriti or Nature during sound sleep, as tdso at the time of the 
dissolution of the world ; and from Nature the un emancipated soul 
has to resume them, 

t The perception and enjoyment of worldly objects by the soul is of 
course indirect only — through the intervention of the senses and the 
mind. 

t ‘Staying’ means staying in the body ; ‘enjoying’, according to 
S'ankar, means perceiving sound &c. while ‘joined with the qualities’ 
means brought into contact with pleasure, pain, delusion &c. Sr idhar 
renders ‘enjoying’ by enjoying worldly objects, and the last phrase 
he explains by joined with the senses Madhusfidaii 

agrees with S'ankar. S'linkar observes 
Riff 

Cs C « <! Cn 

§ ‘Within themselves’ means within their bodies (SVidhar) in 
their intellects (SVnkai). Madhusfidan agrees with S'ankar, and 
explains ‘placed’ by reflected. 




[1894-1918] 


CHAPTER XV. 
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Kven after efforts. KiiOw*^ that glory mine, 
WLicL in the Sun lights up the Universe, 

And in the Moon and Fire.* Into the earth 
Entering, I by my power support all things. 

Aid I become the watery Moon, and give 
Their nutriment to all herbs. I become 
Fire, and entering into all creatures’ frames, 
Joined with the upward and the downwai*d winds, 
I cause digestion of the four-fold food.f 
Within the heart| of every one I am placed, 

From me all reasoning, knowledge, memory. 

Jn all the Veds I am only to be known. 

} am the author of the Vedlinta. I 
Am also he who knows the Yeds. Tljere are 
In this world these two Being's— -that which is 
Destructible, and the Indestructible. 

Of all tilings the Destructible coneists ; 

The Unconcerned one is that which is called 
The Indestructible. The Being Supreme 
Is yet another called the Highest Soul, 

Who, as the Great Lord inexhaustible, 

Pervading the three worlds, sujiports tliem. J 
Transcending the Destructible, and being 
Even bigber than tbe Indestructible, 

Am in tbe Veds and in tbe Universe 


t Comp, Hathopanishad Y* 15. He here returns to what h,ehad lelt 
off at line 1877. The intervening portion shows, according to S Vidhar, 
how it comes that some fiouls do 'oome back,^ after having gone to 
the 'supreme seat^ in deep sleep — as taught a Yedic text, 
t 3ee Notes and Illustrations* 

X Compaife Ohap.'lTIII. 6t. 61. (line 2822). 



96 BHAiUVABGiTl [1919-1936]' 

Known as the Best of Beings.^ He ■who knows 
He, undeluded; thus, the Best of Beings, 

Offspring of Bharat I he does, knowing all, 

Worship me every way.t Thus, sinless one! 

Have I this most mysterious soienoe declared. 

One knowing this becomes, Oh Bharat’s child t 
Fossessed of knowledge, and to his duty true. 


Chapter XVI. 

Krishna. Freedom from fear, and purity of heart, 
Persistence in pursuit of knowledge too, 

Almsgiving, self-restraint, and sacrifice, 

Study, and penance, and straightforwardness, 

Harmlessness, and renunciation, truth, 

Freedom from anger, and tranquillity, 

Not playing the informer, to all bfeings 
Compassion, freedom too from avarice, | 

Mildness, absence of vain activity, 

And patience, modesty, highmindednes8,§ 

Courage, cleanness, absence of vanity 
* See Notes and Illustrations. 

t The original is which is rendered by S'ridhar as in the 

text— S'ridharthen addsgr??^ /. c. ‘Then hebe. 

comes all-knowing.’ S'ankar does not construe the word *all-knowing^ 
in this way, but as it is taken in onr translation. On he says 

* thinking me to be the soul of all.* But *see Chap. 
XVni. St. 62. (fine 2324). 

^ i So SMdhar. S'ankar renders it. by * the senses not being affected 
even after contact with their objects.* 

§ The original is 'glory.’ Shankar renders it by so does 
S'iidhar, S'ankar says wpresriy ^ the 

) bodily glory. 
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CHAPTEBXTL 
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And of malignancy, ^ aU these belong 
Offspring of Bharat ! to him who is born 
To heavenly endowments# • Pride, conceit, 

And ostentation, anger, harshnesst too, 

And ignorance are his, Oh Prith&’s son I 
Who is to demoniac endowments born# 

Endowments heavenly are thought to be 
Means for salvation ; for captivity, J 
Demoniac. Grieve not. Oh P&ndu’s son 1 
To heavenly endowments art thou bom# 

Two sorts of creatures have been in this world 
Created, heavenly and demoniac. 

The heavenly have been spoken of at length, 

Hear the demoniac from me, Ppth&’s son ! 

Creatures demoniac action know not 
Nor yet inaotion;§ and veracity, 

Behaviour as ordained, and purity, 

Are not in them. ‘‘The universe'’, say they. 

Contains no truth ; it is without a Lord, 

* * Absence of malignancy’ ( ) means according to tbe 
commentators or freedom from a desire to 

injure others. 

t Pride (^.) f. e. of wealth and learning ; and conceit (HftJlR) 
is the same thing as vanity, believing oneself to deserve great re- 
spect and so forth— according to the commentators. Ostentation (^) 
say S'ankar and S'ridhar. Madhusddan adds 
i5iqrTW^(»ftbing a show of piety) ; har8hne88=PrgC^ says S'ridhar, 
says S'aisJw. 

t L e. imim this world,— wad being tied down to it, 
respective# 

§ J. e« That which should be doue, for the attainment of real good, 
and that whtdii should not be done, as productive of real mischief# 
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And IS of all fixed prinoiplo devoid, 

Without ooiiueotions mutual, and indeed 
Designed for pleasure.”^ Holding to this view, 

U'hese men of little knowledge, ruined souls, 

Of cruel actions, the world's enemies, 

Are born for its destruction. Harbouring 
Insatiable desires, and full of pride, % 

Folly, and ostentation, they adopt 
False notions through delusioni and behave 
In modes Impure. Indulging boundless thouglitsf 
Ending with death ; to enjoyments of this world 
Given up, resolved that tbatij: is all ; bound down 
With nets of hopes in hundreds ; given up 
To anger and desire ; they wish for heaps 
Of wealth, the pleasures of this world to enjoy, 

Unjustly. This have I received to-day ; 

This wish I shall obtain. This wealth is mine ; 

This shall be mine. I have destroyed this foe ; 

And others too I will destroy. I am God, 

I am enjoyer, I am perfect, § strong, 

Happy, and wealt hy. I am of high birth 

* See Notes and Illustrations. ^ 

t /. «. Always during life thinking of preserving or acquiring some- 
thing says Auandagiri. 

J L e, enjoyment of worldly good, referring to the expressiou in 
the liue preceding, which literally means ‘ enjoyment of things which 
are the objects of wish,* ^ ^OTTf: 5r«Tr?^: says SAnkar ; and 

•eeAnandagiri’e gloss J sfTfttT Vm 

§ S'ankar says ^ fWtf : ^RriT:-that u to 

say, blessed with children, grand children, and great grand children. 
Madhusfidan says similarly, possessed of companions such as sons, 
servants Ac. BVidhar’s view seenis to me to be better. He renders it by 
Uterally ' One who has done all be need do.^ " 


[1977-1991] 


CHAPTEB XVI. 
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Wlio else is like me ? I will sacrifice® 

'A 

I will make gifts, rejoiee.*^ By ignoranee 
Deluded tbns^ tossed roun^ by numerous tbougbtsi 
Surrounded by delusion’s net, attached 
To the enjoyments of this world, they fall 
Down into Hell impure. Full of the pride 
And madness caused wealth, highly esteemed 
But by themselves, void of humility ,t 
They sacrifices but in name perform, 

Merely for show, against the rules prescribed. 

These enemies,! cruel, meanest of meui 
Indulging vanity, censoriousness, 

Desire, pride, wratli, brute force, § and hating ms 
In their own bodies and of others too,|| 

Unholy, to this world^ I do hurl down 

* S'aukar and Madhusfidan take this to mean 
S'ridhar renders it by HfRtSl 

t is rendered by by S'ankar^ STTOT: by S'ridhar 

and Madhusfi.ian. 

X L e, of Qvd, say the commentators. 

§ is said by S'ankar to be and by Madhusfidan 

^i:Tfc»TTr^H5irrc«nn^rTJ&v. 

ii This and the two preceding lines explain, oecording to S'ridhar, 
how the sacrifices are “ against prescribed rules.” He says .... 

a 

T>7f iffTf mf?t fivi •mrfrsiTiT'drfMJTr flwat 

5«rj Heiioe it ap- 

pears that the words, ** hating me in their own bodies and of others 
too** refer to the trouble to oneself involved in performing saorifiods 
without fidth, an^ to the auimals that are killed for these useless 
saerifioesc 

f The original S'ankar and Ifadhosfidan explain by 

wd svidfiw by 
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Perpetually into demoniac wombs. 

Coming into demoniac wombs, eaoh birth 
Deluded still, never coming to me? 

Oh Kunti^s son I they go down into Hell. 

Three are the ways to Hell, which to the soul ^ 

Are ruinous — desire, wrath, avarice. 

Therefore should one this triad still menouncCt 
Released from these three ways to darkness, mani 
Oh Eunti’s son ! behaves so as to achieve 
His own good, then reaches the highest goal. 

He^ who abandoning the ordinances 
Of scripture, acts as he himself desires, 

Does not attain perfection,t happiness, 

Nor yet the seat supreme. Therefore for thee. 

Between what should be done and what l&ould not 
To make distinctions, the authority 
Is scripture. Hence, knowing what is laid down 
In scripture ordinance, all acts here perform* 

Chapter XVII. 

Arjun. What is the statej: of those who, full of faith, 

* S^ridhar observes that this is said with the view of showing that 
release from the * triad’ is not to be accomplished except by the 
performance of prescribed duties. 

t the original, has occurred before also several times. B'an- 
kar heie explains it to mean * fitness for the attainment of the aim* 
mum honum" S'ridhar renders it by < right 

knowledge.* 

t The original is which also occurs at Chap. III. St. 3 ^ne 376)> 
where we have rendered it by *peth*« Here S'ridha^ renders it by 
or S'ankar by sTTOTFr. It is not difficult to see, . however 
that the apparent difiTerenoe is only owing to the contoxt^ and that 
in substance the different renderings express the same idea. 
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i[201 1-2025] 

WoibLi’p perform, OU Epsli^a! . abundoliiiig 
All scripture rules — Goodness^ Indifference, 

Or Badness ? • 

Krishna. Faith is of three kinds in men, 
^Tis the result of dispositions.* Hear 
About it; 'tis Good, Bad, Indifferent. 

The faith of all, offspting of Bharat I is 
Conformable to their hearts. Mortals here 
Ard full of faith, and whatsoever one’s faith 
Is, that is one oneself. f The Good the gods 
Worship. The Indifferent the Bakshases, 

And Yakshas. And the Bad worship the hosts 
Of demons and the manes. Know that those 
Who practise dreadful penance, unordained 
By Holy Writ, wiS ostentatiousness, 

And pride, full of attachment, and desire. 


• is explained srnTFrfTf'ff 

e’xvt — S'aukar ; so too the other oommentators. And compare 
the note at Ohap. YU. 20 (line 967) niprd and at line 469. 

t ** According to their hearts,” S'ankar's gloss on the original is 
this SWdhar Ma- 

dhttsOdan agrees with S'ankar, for he says 

Jllrvwwir.— H« then gooa on («*f. 

or^ f ) Full of futt.” S'rldliat 

■aye S'nnkarsBys VXniW: and Ma- 

dhuaddan Vff It seMnato 

mean, fliat the ^ &ith” of eaoh person is the dominant principle ilk 
hiia,«nd aoooiding aa that ia Good, Bad, or liidifferent, the man him- 
«elfuOood,Bad, or Indiffinmt. This last is the aeaningef the 
words immediately foBowii^; 
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And stubbornness, and folly, torturing 
llie various portions of tboir frames, and me 
Within those frames,^ are men whQse oonduct is 
Demoniac, The food that is liked by them 
Is also three- fold. So the saoridooi 
The alms-gtving, and the penanoe* Listen, now, 

To their distinctions, thus: — ^Those kinds of fOod 
Which dc increase life, energy, and strength, 

Health, happiness, ancl relish, f — savoury, 

And oleaginous, of substance full,j 

And pleasant, are by Good men liked. Those kinds 

Which are too hot, and bitter, acid, salt, 

Sharp, rough, and burning, which occasion pain, 

Grief, and disease, are by the Indifferent 
Desired. The food cold, tasteless,^ stinkkli^, stale, 

Impure, and even the leavings, by the Bad 
Are liked. Good is the sacrifice performed 
According to the ordinances, by those 

wish not for the fruit, but have resolved 
Within their minds that it must be performed. 

But know that sacrifice Indifferent, 

Prince of the Bharats 1 which is all performed 

• Compare Chap, XYL St. 16 (line 1989). 

t the original, is rendered by by S'ridhar and Ma* 

dhttsfidan, Anandagiri says 
1 fiW:, the orginal, S^idbar renders by I'f 
s?:. Ju this S'linkar and Madhusfidan concur. 

§ says Mifih'iaOdutt 

quotes this, and adds .ftWWt TOT S'lidhar says UPTUf* 

hate rendered by stale, ail the commentators explain to mean, cookec 
and allowed to remain in that state fox one night. 
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Por Bhow, or witli an eye towards the fruit. 

That sacrifice do tliey call Bad, in which 
Tliere are no Mantras, and no food, nor wealth 
Dealt out,^ devoid of faith, not in accord 
‘JVitli the ordinances. The paying reverence 
To Gods, and Brahmaips, teachers, and the wise,f 
And purity, straightforwardness, { and life 
As celibates, and harmlessness — all this 
Is called the penance bodily. That speech 
Which sorrow causes not, and which is true, 

Pleasant, and beneficial, and likewise 
The study of the Veds§— all this is called 
Tlie penance wordly. Kext, calmness of mind, 

Mildness, and silence, || and restraint of self, 

And purity of heart^all this is called 

Q'he penance mental. Practised with full faith 

By men, devoted, not desiring fruit, 

This penance three -fold is called Good. And that 
AYhich is for honour, reverence, and respect,^ 

* That is to say, a sacrifice in which no food or Dakshinii is given 

to Bi&hmans. 

{ • 

t /. c. Others then “teacher^** who have right knowledge 
?f^f^:-S'ndhar. 

t L u doing what is prescribed, not doing what is prohibited. 

$ This includes the recitation of them, and therefore forms pert of 
the * petietioe woi*dly.’ 

K This is included in the * penance mental,* as silence or the ^go- 
vernmefit of the tongue* is a consequence of mental restraint, and here 
according to 8'ankar, the effect is put for the cause. 

^ * Bonour,* people saying “ this is a very holy person*' and so on ; 
* reverence* people wa^ug his feet and so forth reapeoV people 
rising to receive him and so ou— Shankar., 
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And with much show performed, that is here called 
Indifferent — ’tis uncertain, transient too. 

But that’s described as Bad, which «s performe4 
Under a foolish view,<> with self-di stress. 

Or for another’s ruin. The gift of alms, 

That’s made because it ought to be, to one 
Who can’t repay,! and at a proper place, 

And pr6per time, and to a proper man, 

Is called Good. That, however, which is made 
For a return, or with an eye to fruit,! 

And with reluctance, that is said to be 
Indifferent. And it is described as Bad, 

When given at an improper place or time, 

To an improper man, without respect 
Or with disdain. 0/n, tai^ and sat are calledg 
The three-fold designation of the Brahma. 

By that the Brahmans, as well as the Veds, 

And sacrifices, were created. j| Hence 
All acts of penance, gift, and sacrifice, 

That are ordained, with those who know the Brahma, 

Always after repeating Om commence. 

The various acts of penance, sacrifice, 

And gift are done by those who do desire 
Salvation, saying <a/, without an eye 
To fruit. Existence, goodness, to express 
Sat is employed. Likewise, Oh P^thit’s sonj 

* Under a determination arrived at without proper discrimination, 
t So the commentators inteipret 
t Heaven as a reward for the act of liberality. 

5 ' In the Ved&utas or Upanishads’ says S'aukar; fkfe:— * by 

the learned^— ^SVidhar, 

II As to the whole of this passage see Notes and lilustrations# 
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About auspicious^ aotions tbe term sat 
Is used. Perseverance in giving alms, 
Penance, and sacrifice, are ^so called 
Saty and so too are called all acts for ibis, f 
Whatever penance is performed, whatever 
Is offered up or given, whatever is done4 
Without faith, that is asatf Ppth^^s son! 
Aud is nought either here or after death. 


Chapter XVIII. 

Aijun. Killer of Kes'i I large-armed one ! Oh Lord 
Of minds I I do desire to know the truth 
About Eenunciation, and about 
Bejection also, as distinct from that. 

Krishna. The sages by Eenunciation mean 
The casting off of acts done with desires ; 

And it is called Eejeotion by the wise 
To disregard the fruit of every act.§ 

“ Action should be rejected as an evil, 

Say some wise men ;11 and others say, that acts 

* IRT^ ftwft S'ankar iiriplyl: S'lidhar, i. e. 

marriage Ac. 

t S'aukar says Iff 7 fiar^qSrvrr- 

S'ridhar says JIW ^ TWfflf Tii J«il 

t Praise, salutation &c« says S'aukar, 

§ In the first ease, the aot itself is not done. In the other it is 
done," bit without an eye to the fruit. SVidhar refers back to Ohap. V. 
St* 13 (line 676 e^segOand IV* 20 (line 559 etseq,) for and 
II says S'ridhar. ?f^^?T^may also mean^Uke 

an evil.’ 
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or sacrifice*, of penance, or of gift, 

Ouglit not to be rejected. Listen now 
Prince of the Bharats ! to iny jndgftient firm' 

Concerning this Rejection. Of three kinds, 

Oh valiant one ! Rejection is described 
To be. Now<^ acts of sacrifice, and gift, 

And penance too, rejected should not be, 

Should be performed of course. Gift, sacrifice, 

And penance — all do purify the wise. 

But even these acts should be. Oh Pritba^s son I 
(It is my excellent and settled view) 

Performed without attachment, and without 
Desire of fruit. Of necessary acts 
Renunciation is not fit Tis said 
Tliat their rejection through delusion's bad. 

AVben one rejects acts merely bec/iuse 
They are bard, tlirougli fear of bodily distress. 

By a Rejection thus Indifferent, 

He surely will not get Rejection’s fruit. 

When necessary actions are performed, 

Because, Ob Arjun! they must be performed, 

Rejecting all attachments and all fruit, 

Then such Rejection is thought to be Good. 

Tlie man of talent, whose doubts are destroyed, 

Who is full of Goodness, and who doth reject 
All fruit and all attachment, f likes not acts 
Pleasant, to iiupleasant| ones is not averse. 

'# Here be states his judgment* 

+ These words are supplied from the commentary. The origiua 
is simply tariff * one who rejects.* 

t f S ridhar renders by and as an example be gire 

i, t, bathing at midday in summer. 
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For any creature, *tis impossible 
All action to reject. But be is called 
Kejecterf who rejects the ffuit of acts. 

Agreeable, and disagreeable, 

And mixed, — the fruit of acts of three sorts thus 
Falls to the non •rejecter after death, 

Never to the renouncer,! large-armed one I 
From me the five <56ndition8§ learn, which are 
Keqiiired for the completion of all acts. 

And in the Sfinlchya 8ysteui|| are declared — 

The agent, the substratum, various kinds 
Of senses, all the movements various, 

Tlie Deities^ the fifth. Whatever act, 

* Compare Chap. HI. St. 3 (line 382). 

t The original is I have thought it necessary to take the 

liberty of coining a word * rf-jecter’ as a synonym for this, 

I The original is but S'lidhar is, I think, right in saying 

that the word here means the same thing as He refers to 

Chap. VL St. 1 (line 738-39). — Madhusfidan expressly dissents from 
this, b'aukar and he take the word in its ordinary sense, rendering it 
by 

§ S'aukar renders by (the printed copy has 

I think wrongly). In what follows, says S'ridhar, it is intended 
to show how the fruit of acts does not accrue to the renouucer. 

II S 'aukar and Madhusfidan interpret this to mean the Yedfiuta* 
S'kstra. S'ridhar, too, does the same, but he gives also the alterua* 
tive meaning— ^finkhya S'fistra. 

^ The agents: one who has the egoism to think himself the doer of 
acts ; substratum «« the body, the substratum for the manifostaiiou 
of desire, aversion, pleasure, pain &c. ; various seuses=:the twelve 
g^tiges— the means for the perception of sound &o. ; various move- 
ments »*c. of the internal winds, downwards, upwards, &c.; deities^those 
which pteside over the several eenees ) 

nr f»-. ftJl 8By» S'iidhai). 
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Just or its opposite, a man performs, 

With body, speech, or mind, its^oauses are 
These five. That being so, whoever sees 
The agent in the soul immaculate, 

Is not of right views, being unrefined 
In mind, and he sees not.^ He who does feel 
No egoism, whose intellect’s not stained, 

Destroying even these worlds, does not destroy. 

Is not tied down.f The prompting to all acts 
Is three-fold — knowledge, and its object too. 

And subject ; so in brief all action is 
Three-fold— the agent, and the insti-ument, 

And the object.ijl In the list of qualities,§ 

Knowledge, and act, and agent, are declared 
To be of three sorts, in conformity 
To the division of the qualities. 

These, too, learn as they are. When one perceives 
111 all things one thing inexhaustible, 

One undivided in divided ones,|| 

That knowledge, know, is Good. But that which sees 
In all things various entities distinct, 

That knowledge, based upon variety,^ 

* Compare Chap. XIII. St. 29 (line 1742) and other passages. 

t Compare Chap. II. St. 38 (linis 249). 

t Knowledge scil, that a particular thing is a means to something 
desired ; its object is that which is such a means ; and the subject he 
who has the knowledge. When these co-exist, we have action. The 
'instrument’ scil, of action, is the senses, &c. ; 'object' is that which 
the agent desires. 

§ The system of Kapil — the Sttiikhya Philosophy. 

II Compare Chap. ]^I1. St. 16 (line 1699) one sil-pervaduig princi- 
ple under all the appareiitly distiuot eutities. 

f This states in brief what is explained in the preoediug lines. 
And compare n u . 
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Enow thou to be Indifferent. And tbat 

# 

Which looks on only one created thing 
As everything, given up to ft, without 
Keason, devoid of truth, and low, is Bad.^ 

The necessary action that’s performed 
Without attachment, without love or hate,f 
By one not wishing for its fruit, is called 
Good. But then that which is perfomed by one^ 
Full of desires, or even of egotism, { 

And which occasions toil, Indifferent 
Is called. The action through delusion done, 
Without regard to consequences, loss. 

One’s power, or harm to others, is called Bad. 

Tiie agent, from attachment egotism 
Free, and possessed of boldness, energy. 

And by success or ill-success unmoved, 

Is called Good. But the agent who desires 
The fruit of acts, who’s of affection§ fuB, 

Gruel, impure, and covetous, who feels 
Delight and ginef, is called Indiffei'ent. 


^ ^ n toptiw- 

( I ) S'ankar. 

t Love for children &On or hatred for foes &o. 
t The commentators rcgeot the rendering * egoism’ here as render- 
pleonastic by the other expressions. They render it by * pride ol 
learning, piety Five lines iurther on, the word is again simi- 
larly interpreted by S'ridhat; Anandagiri says there v(inteipreting 
▼ori.) TfSTsTfiS ^ 

$ Sea. for children &o., according to S'rtdhar, -m before, 1>\A 
■<i&aadaeiii hot 
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And lie is Bad who is of judgi^ent void, 

Who has no application, is headstrong. 

Crafty, malicious, lazy, melancholy. 

And slow.^ Now the division three-fold learn 

Of intellect and firmness,-}* Conqueror 

Of wealth! which I shall now exhaustively 

And with distinctions mention* The intellect 
« 

That knows salvation, and the being tied down. 

Security, and insecurity. 

What should be done, and what should not be done, 

And action and inaction, | Ppth^’s son ! 

Is Good. But that through which one understands 
Improperly what should be done, what not, 

Impiety, and piety. Oh Partha I 
That is Indiffei'ent. That intellect 
Which sees impiety as piety, 

And all things too the wrong way, covered up 
By darkness, that is Bad, Oh Pi’ith&'s son ! 

• says S'ankar (f ?) ff?T; says S'rldhar, The 

original for ‘malicious’ which S'ankar interprets by^^:|f^#- 
I^zy means disinclined to work j slow 

means one who takes too long a time to do any work, 
t Madhosddan explains the two words thus 

The word here rendered by ‘ intellect’ is the same that 
has been before translated by ‘faculty of fixed resolve^ and like 
expressions. Firmness is the strength of that faculty. 

I Compare Chap. XYI. St. 7. (line 1952 }. S^rldhar’s intei*p^^* 
tation here is the same as on that passage. S^'aukar, however, says 
here ifjRf: . .fJrjPTiJfwtj: So 

Madhoeddan, also, who adds as to &o. WRTHMr 
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Tiiat firmnees is good firmness, by wbich one 
Controls the movements of tbe mind an^ breath 
And senses through devotion, and which never 
Doth swerve^* TJut that, Oh Pvtth&’s son I by which 
0*iie hugs desire and piety and wealUj,f 
Wishing through strong attachment for the frait,| 
Oh ArjunI is Indifferent. And that 
By which the senseless man abandons not 
Folly, sleep, fear, despondency, and grief — 

Tliat firmness, Prith&’s son I is Bad. Now hear 
Chief of the BhArats ! the descriptions three 
Of happiness. That in which one is pleased 
After habituation, § and arrives 
At the end of pain, which is like poison first. 

But in the end like nectar — that is called 
Good, and it flows from knowledge of the soul 


♦ JfhT * Devotion’ is hero rendered by by S'unkar and Madhu- 

sfidan, and by S'ridhar. ‘Which never swerves’ ( 

) S'ankar renders by Madhusddan by 

which h^ construes with and explains further by 
The meaning is that this firmness of mind always adheres to devo- 
tion, and thereby always controls sense, breath, and mind. 

t These are three of the so-called J^J^f-omitting the highest 
41^ or ‘ final omanoipation ‘ Hugs’ ( (S'li- 
dhar) meaning ‘regards as essential. * 

X ‘The lhiit’»the fruit of the action performed with an eye to the 
three things mentioned. ‘attachment’ is interpreted by Ma- 
dhusCidan to mean ‘the belief of oneself being the real agent in 
the action.* 

§ By repetition of enjojment—not .at onoe as in the case of the 
nle^^ST^r^ of the senses. 
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Tree from ohoottrity.^ That iappiaess 
Is known to be liMliS^ent, which comes 
From contact of the objjeei and the sense^ 

Which is like neetair first, and in &e end 

Like poison. That^'s described as Bad,, whichi first 

As well as in its consequence, delisdes 

The soul, and flows from sleep and laainess 

And heedlessness, t There is nought on this earthy 

Nor yet among the gods in Heavex^ which 

Is free from these three qualities produced 

From Nature. The offices, killer of foes t 

Of Brahman, Kshatriya, Vais'ya and S'ddra ate marked 

According to the qualities produced 

From Nature, t Penance, patience, pwrifey^ 

Seclateness, self-control, and ireetitude> 

Knowledge^ experience, in a future world 
B6lief§ — these are the duties natural 

* S'aukar who gives this xneaning in common with the other 
commentators also suggests the foHowing as to •TTrJTJI^' viz. 

which would mean ‘one^s own mind.^ Mr* Thomson 
adopts this meaning of and renders by ‘serenity." 

The meaning is not inaduissible. But 1 prefer the other, as in 
this there is not much propriety in the employment of the word 
Comp. Chap. II. St. 65 ^ne SttO»)>Chep. XYIl. St. 16 (line 2060). 

t ir^, a word which has occurred before iu this work^'ridhar 
renders it by 

X Compare Chap. IV. St. 13 (line 586). The word for Hiature^ 
here is (TllTY which is rendered by and compare also Chap. 
V. St. U (line 682). 

§ As to knowledge and experience see Chap* 11. St. 41 (lino 
495). The original word aneweriog to the next expression is 
literally ‘the state of a believer that something exists,,’ 
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Of BrIllimapB. Courage, glory, bravery, 

Skill, not to flee froni battle, giving aImB, 

And lordliness,^ tiie duties natural 

Of Ksbatriyas. The duties natural 

• 

Of Vais'yas, too, are tending cattle,f trade. 

And agricultui^. So too servitude, 
llie duty natural of S'ddras. These 
Engaged in their respective duties, reach 
Perfection. Listen now how one engaged 
In one’s own duty does perfection reach. 

By his own proper duty worshipping 

Him from whom all things emanate, and who 

All this peiwades, perfection^ man attains. 

One’s duty ill-performed is better far 
Than that of others well-performed. § No sin 
Accrues to him who does the duty set 
By Nature, Eunti’s son I None should forsake 
The duty to which he is born though evil ; 

Because by evil all acts are wrapt up, 

As fire by sraoke.H He who is self-restrained, 

Compare P&nini IV. 4, 60. The ^future world’ is added from the com- 
mentary, and there can be no doubt that it is the oidinary and correct 
meaning of the woid» 

• is explained to mean a proper exercise of authority, 

t is taken to apply to cattle generally; eay 

the commentators. 

} /. e. eligibility for the paUi of knowledge 
S'ankar and HadhusMan. 

§ Compare Ohaj[», HI. 8t. 35 (line 475). 

n Comp. Chap. XVIIL St. 7 (fine 2124). The evil is not 
stated by the oommentators but seems to be the quality of * fettering’ 
the soul BO frequently qpoken of. S'ridhar infers froia this, that as tbs 
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Whose thoughts are not attached to any tiling. 

Free from desires, doth the perfection reach, 

Su[>i'eme, of freedom from all aciian,t through 
Benunoiation« Learn from me in brief 
How one who has perfection reached attains 
The Brahma, Oh son of Kunti ! the highest state 
Of kno jv ledge. J With an intellect full pure 
And self-restrained, with firmness casting off 
Sound and all Other sensuous objects, freed 
From love and hate, frequenting lonely spots, 

Eating but little, with speech, body, mind. 

Restrained, to meditation constantly 
And to devotion and to unconcern § 

Given up, abandoning uU egoism. 

And vanity, desire, wrath, stubbornness, 

And all belongings, i| free from thoughts of ‘‘mine, 

And tranquil, man the fitness does obtain 
To be one with tlie Brahma. And thus become 
good elomouttt in * fire^ aie used to the exclusion of the smoke, so 
the good portion of action should be accepted, and its * eviP portion 
abandoned in the manner stated in the next stanza. 

♦ Soil, wife, child &c. says S'ankar. 

t say S'aukar, says 

S^iidhar referring to Chap. V. St. 13 (lines 678-9) and distinguishing 
it from Chap. V. St. 8 (line 662). 

J This, according to the commentators, shows what that attain- 
ment of the Brahma is which has been spoken of just before, 

. § Devotiou =ooucentration on the soul alone. Unoonoem see 
line 856. 

|i Comp. Chap. VI. St. 10 (line 771} also line 562 referred to in the 
note there. 

H Comp. Chap. II. St. 71 (line 362). Madhusiidan says 
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One with the BVahina, and with a tranquil soul, 

One grieves not, wishes not, towards all beiitgs 
Alike; supreme devotion to me then •* 

One reaches ; through devotion truly knows 
Who I am, and how great ; then knowing me 
Truly, into me enters.^ Even all acts 
Always performing, on me resting, he, 

The inexhaustible eternal seat, 

Favoured by me, attains. To me all acts 
By the mind oJ0feriiig,f given up to me, 

Practise devotion, with the faculty 
Of steady resolution and thy mind 
Always upon me fix. Fixing thy mind 
On me, thou by my favour shalt surmount 
All dangers. But if thou through egotisni§ 

Listen not, ruined shalt thou be. If thou, 

Through egotism, thiukst ‘‘ I shall not fight,’* vain 

♦ ‘ Become one with the Brahma* at the oi)euiug of this passage 
) of oouise cannot mean absorbed into the Brahma. S^iidhar 
renders it by It would seem to mean * one who has 

comprehended fully his own identity with the Brahma.’ As to the 
* supreme devotion,’ S'unkar refers to Chap. VII. St. 16 (line 952). 
t Comp. Chap, V. St. 13 (line 679) and note there. 

I S'ankar renders by ‘ having the faculi y 

of fixed resolve (Jl5r) concentrated,’ S'lidhar says UT 

J^rgr Madhusfidan says CriPT. I do not 

think that there is any substantial difference between these interpre- 
tations. 

5 says S'ankar— that is to say, through pride of your 

own cleverness. So too SVldhar and Madhusfidan. The latter on 
the tame word in the next line but one says 3 f4 ^ 

According to this ‘pride of piety’ is the 

meaning there. 
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Is that resolve of thine. For nature* will 
Compel thee, What, Oh Kiinti's son ! tied down 
By thy own duty horn of Nature, f thou 
Dost througli delusion not desire to do, 

That same thing 'gainst thy own will shalt thou do. 

Arjun ! the Lord is seated in tljo heart 
Of every ci'eafure, causing to turn round, 

Through his delusion, creatures mounted on 
An engine. Seek asylum every wayj: 

Witli him, offspring of Bharat! Thou shalt reach, 

Favoured by him, supreme tranquillity, 

And tlie eternal seat. Thus I have declared 
'To thee this knowledge more mysterious 
Than any mystery. Tliinking of this 
Fully, act as thou wishest. Hear once more 
My words, the most mysterious of all — 

Strongly I like thee, therefore do I speak, 

For thy behoof. Upon me fix thy mind, 

Become my worshipper, my devotee, 

To me bow down, to me alone shalt thou 
Attain. I tell thee true, tliou art dear to me. 

Forsaking all thy duties, come to me 
As thy sole refuge. From all sins I will 

* Nature = (the nature of Kshatriyas) says S'ankar. 

says S'ridhar. Madhusfidan combines the two 

thus 

t Comp. St, 43 (line 2244 ei aeq,) eupra^ 

J Comp. Chap, XV. St. 19 (line 1922 ), The commentators 
here render the expressiou by Madhusfidan adds 

^4®rr, And Anandagiri says the same thing. This may be 
taken as the explanation of by which S'ridhar renders the 

expression at Chap, XV. St. 19. 
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Release thee. Grieve not. This^ thou shalt uot speak 

To one who does no penance practise, f never 

To one void of devotion, nor to one 

Who wishes not to hear, nor yet to one 

’W'ho carps at me. He who this mystery 

Supreme unto my devotees will speak, 

Fully devoted to me,t shall attain 
To me undoubtedly. Amongst all luen^ 

To me there is none dearer, nor shall be 
Another dearer on the earth, than he. 

And this our saci*ed dialogue whoever 
Shall study, he shall have performed for me 
The sacrifice of knowledge, § I do think. 

Also the mail who will even hear with faith, 

And without carping, he too shall W freed, 

* ft says S/aiikar. It means all that has been taught ia 

the GitA. 

t »Td'Tfir= says S'lidhar. ‘Devotion,’ towards God 
and the Preceptor, say the commentators. Compare the last stanza 
of the Chhi\ndogyopanishad TG d>Tf JPC? || 

IRTfST?^ WW'r.-. On Vho wishes not to hear.' CC^Sf- 
say the commentators, that is to say, who does not serre 
some preceptor in order to hear it. Comp. Chap. 17. St. 34 (lin^ 
610). Shankar adds that all the elements mentioned must co-Ixist 
to make one eligible for learning this doctrine. 

{ With the belief that in spreading kun^wledge of it, he is sew* 
tog and devoting himself tome. S'aukar and Midhasfilan. Sri> 
dhar says « which in, 

Tolres a bod oosstructiou os to the first part, hat as to 
a more grammatical one than Shankar’s which is adopted in the 
text, 

S That is the best sacrifice. Comp. Chap, lY, St. 31 (lines 606 J), 
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And shall attain to the bright worlds of those 
Who do good deeds. ^ Hast thou, Oh Pfitlia’s sou ! 
liistened to this with an attentive mind ? 

Is thy delusion caused by ignorance 
Destroyed, Oh Conqueror of wealth ! 

Arjnn. Destroyed 

Is my dflusion ; by thy favour too 

Oil undegraded one ! I recollect 

Myself.t And free from all doubt J now I stand. 

I will do as thou bidst. 

Sanjaya. Tims did I hear 

This dialogue of the high-minded sou 
Of Pritha and the sou of Vasudev — 

Wonderful, causing the hair to stand on end \ 

]iy VyHs’s favour, this devotion§ — this 
Mystery supreme — heard from Krislqia^s self, 

Lord of Devotion, who propounded it 
In person. And Oh king ! once and again 
Thinking about this wondrous dialogue 
And holy, Twixt Kes'av and Arjnn, I 
Often rejoice ! Oh king ! once and again 
Thinking about that form most wonderful 

* Comp. Chap. VI, St, 41. (line SfD where we have rendered it 
worlS of Holy jE|eiugs. 
t Sunkar says Syasff 

Ijfff: says S'ridhar. 

i 31^7 S'ridhar— t. doubts as to whether 

fighting with relatives was right, 

§ r. e. favour in giving him a superhuman power of seeing and 
hearing, ‘Devotion*— S'ankar says that the composition is called 
‘devotion’ because jt relates to ‘4«TPtion,’ 
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Of Havi, great is my astonishment, 

And often I rejoice ! Wherever Krishna 
Lord of Devotion, wliere tl?e archer, sou 
Of Prithd, there, I thinlc, prosperity, 

*And fortune,^ victory, justice eterne \ 

♦ *fr and are thus distinguished by S'ankar 
and thus by S'ridhar *ff 

Madhustidan agrees with Slidhar only substituting fr- 

jfjT for the vaguer of S'ridhar, 
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Lines 25-27—^% and ■THjfff. There is a great diffa. 
enoe ef opinion as to the trae meanings of these words in gt. 
10. Two opposite meanings have been proposed. Ihe om is 
‘ limited and nnlimited’ which we have adopted. The other is 
' sufficient and insuffident.* For the sense adopted, bj ns, 
which is eonsistent with the traditional strength of the two 
armies, oomf^e lUgh. I. 27. And see Wilson’s Essays en 
Sanskrit Literatnre VoL IZL 116. 

Lines 32-33*— Compare Wilson's Essays on Sanskrit Lite- 
ratnre Yol. ni. p. 116 ; and see p* 117 as to tiie names of the 
several coaehs in lines 87-43. 

Line 53— The Ape was Hannm&n> 

Lines 59*61— More literally these lines shonld have 
ran thus 

I see those who are here 

Assembled, anxious for the fight, and longing 
‘To do good to the evil-minded son 
Of Dhritaxfishtra. 

Line 76 — ^The Gap^iv is the bow of Aijun. 

Line 165— There is great difference of opinion among 
the eomn^tators as to the real meaning of the words " talkst 
the words of wisdom.” Probably, S'ridhar’s is the simplest 
explanation- Yon talk, says Erishpa to Arjun, like a wise 
man; but yonr eoaduet in lamenting for your relatives is not 
so wise. 

Line .174—1 find that a commentator of the Dvait 
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School of Philosophy, uaxnely B&ghavendra Tati, iuterpreis 
mm to moa?i ^ ^ 

Line 256 et seq- — Of tliisf passage, again, S'rldbar’s 
explanation is the easiest, and to xny mind most acceptable. 

- Ki^iahpa, having closed what he calls the Silukhya doctrine, 
now states the Yog doctrine ; and says, that those who follow 
and act upon this Yog doctrine, never lose the fruit of any- 
thing {hey begin ; nor do they find obstacles in their way, like 
those who perform all they do out of a desire for particular 
benefits. Those who aot with desires, now wish for one 
thingr now for another. But those who follow the Yog 
doctrine desire nothing, they have one settled course of 
action, one fixed resolution-^all they do they offer unto the 
Supreme Being. As to Samadhi, which we have rendered by 
contemplation, Madhusddan says as follows: — 

mi ^ 5 

II The ultimate sense of the passage seems to be 
the same on all these interpretations. And that sense is, that 
the class of persons described here are not in that settled 
state of mind which is necessary for the performance of 
every aot as offered to the Supreme Being. Contemplation 
is of course contemplation of the Brahma to whom every 
act is to be offered up. Our translation of is not 

quite accurate according to the interpretations of the com- 
mentators, though in substance it appears to be not incorrect. 
Shankar takes the compound to mean ^promising a new birth 
as the fruit of action*— and this interpretation seems to be 
preferable to the otliers suggested. In aocordhnce with this 
the lines should run thus : 

And which doth promise as the fruit of acts 
STew births— the flowejry talk, Oh Pyitht's -|on I 
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Tlio effects of tlie three qnelities^' are the affairs of this 
world. Compare M&lavikftgnimitra { 

). Free froia them/* as stated in ihe footnote, is 
explained bj the commentators to mean free from desire, which 
is the nltimate meaning of ''free from the effects of the three 
qualities/* as the whole of what is oalled the business of this 
earth is performed with some desire or another. ^ Besting in 
courage** means preserving courage and patience tinder the 
sufferings flowing from the pairs of opposites mentioned 
just before. Tlie last words, it need soarcely be said, mean 
that one should not be over-anxious to obtain what one has 
not or to preserve what one has* One ought to be indifferent 
to such things. As to the three qualities see note op Chap* 
ter XIV. 

Lines 275*7--TUi8 is a rather difficult Stanza, and I can* 
not make up my mind to accept the construction of it propos- 
ed by the commentators. Nor does Mr. Thomson’s construction 
appear to me to be suitable to the context, I would, with some 
diffidence, suggest the following. Having said that the Yeds 
are concerned withjaotions done out of a desire for particular 
benefits, Erishpa gives here a simile by wbich to illustrate 
that assertion. As you Can resort to a large reservoir of 
water for \|Urioas objects, suoh as drinking, bathiug &c.| so if 
you look to the Yeds, you will find there the means of acoom- 
plUhing various purposes. You can perform the S'yen-sacrifice, 
if. you want to destroy an enemy. You can perform the 
Jyotishtom, if you want to attain to Heaven, and so on. Xu 
one word, a pian can find in the Yeds the means of accom- 
plishing various desires of one dtaas, as he can find in a large 
reservoir the means of accomplishing various desires of 
another olass. But then, Erishpa goes on to say, perform the 
actions pi^esoribed, but do pot entertain the desires, 
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Line 286 — ^The argument as to the meaning of 
contained in the note on this line seems to me to derive fur- 
ther support from Stanza 50 (lines 289-29l}« There jfe and 
must be taken to mean the same thing, as they do on 
S'ankar’s interpretation* Otherwise we have to resort, as 
S'ridhar resorts, to the introduction of an idea which is not 
in the priginaL S'ridhar says JlW. 

Lines 297-99 — which we have rendered by 
‘taint* may also mean ^ snare.’ and in line 299 
are taken by Madhusddan to mean the fruit of actions about^ 
which yon have heard or are to hear. This seems to be con- 
firmed by Shankar’s interpretation of ' what thou hast heard’ 
in the next line. Baghavendra Yati, the dualistic commenta- 
tor already once mentioned, takes it to mean all actions vrhckt- 

Line 308 — Pleased in and by oneself. Shankar says 
that this means enjoying happiness, independently of any 
external gains, in one's own self as S^ridhar says as 

which is substantially the same thing. E&gha- 
vendraYati says fW; 

WJTJTT 1 fg: 6dhr2tir:|l 

Line 386— -The active senses ore speech, hands, feet, &o. 
See Thomson 8 Gita p. 22n. • 

Line 396 — Spiritual is a word which I have adopt- 
ed here, simply in order to avoid a long periphrasis, not 
because it is an accurate rendering of the original The 

sacrifice here appears to mean the daily offerings to and 
worship of the Deities which would fall within the 
or Wion prescribed' spoken of in line 392. 

Line 409— Compare Manu. III. 118. 

fiinft i** obniild b- lo^ r tin mb i* 
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that in Mr. Thomson does not undoJ’stand that ^vord 

in the same sense as in 
Line 429 — Compare is'opamshad Stanza 2a 
Line 48 5 — In support of the commentator’s interpretation 
of the word 'this' here, we may i*efer to Git& YI. 33-4 and XI. 
45, 46, where the construction is somewhat similar. Tljere i» 
first a general expression, as to which we do not kno^* exactly 
the specific thing to which it is to he applied, and then in the 
next Stanza we are introduced to that specific thing. 

Line 488 — On further consideration I am not satisfied 
with the rendering of the word in the text. The lines 

should run thus: — * 

Knowledge is enveloped hy this constant foe — 

Tliis foe, Desire — of men of knowledge, who 
Oh Kunti’s son ! is like a fire, and who 
Is never filled. 

. means 'this enemy in the shape of desire.’ Tin’s 

is the interpretation countenanced hy the commentators, and 
it appears to me more appropriate than the one adopted iu 
the text from Meghaddt St. IV. The last lines with a similar 
correction might run thus ; 

And do thou by thyself restrain thyself, 

And, Large-armed one 1 destroy this enemy — 

Tlie enemy, Desire— who is hard to tame. 

Line 504 — Manu is the first man of the Solar dynasty 
of Indian kings. Ikshvaku was one of his descendants and 
one of the ancestors of the hero of the Ramzan. 

Lines 531-2 — The meaning of these lines, as tlie com- 
mentators say, is that God confers favours having regard to 
what is asked of him. To those who ask for worldly frtiit, 
he gives that; to those who want final emancipation he gives 
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tliat. The favoure conferred are in conformity with the pray- 
ers with which men come to me.’^ For the latter part of 
the passage, cotopare Qiti VII. 22 and IX* 23 (lines 973 ; 
1180). The meaning is that, to whomsoeTer the prayers may 
be addressed in name, they really go to Vishnu in the etui. 

liiues 535-6 — This is contrasted with the fruit of know- 
ledge. [The fruit of action is worldly good, which is got much 
sooner than the fruit of knowledge, namely, final emancipation. 

Lines 552-555 — The meaning of this is that the ac- 
tions wliiclf ordinary people suppose to be a man’s actions 
are really not his, that is to 80 }% not of the soul. Comp. Cliap. 
IV. Hues 661 et seq. When there are no eKterual marks of 
action, when ordinary people think a man to be utterly in- 
active, then is the real time of the activity of the soul. Com- 
pare also Chap. II. 353 for another aspect of much the same 
fact. 

Line 567 — I have rendered it by envy, follow- 
ing Madhiisiidan. It may also mean simply enmity to others, 
as the otlier commentators render it. 

Line 570— Wholly free = free from the bonds of virtu- 
ous and otlier actions (S'ankar) ; from attachment to worldly 
things &c. (S'ridhar); from a false notion of oneself being the 
doer in ail one’s worldly actions (Madhuaddan, and compare 
lines 457 el $eq.); from the false notion ideut^^ iug oneself 
with the body <ko. or from the false notion of one's own 
independence (Raghavendra). 

Line 573 — There are some differences between the several 
interpretations proposed of this passage, but it is unnecessary 
to set them out here. The last line means that the act of 
offering is also Brahma — (S'ankar). 

Line 579— Eaghavendra takes the meaning of this lino 
to be that they offer up all their actions to Vishnu, knowing 
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eT^ry thing to roBt on him, and abandoning the notion of 
tbeir own freedom. Accoij^ing to S'ankar, the ultimate mean- 
ing is that they are always meditating on the, unity of Brah- 
ma and Atma, of the Supreme and the individual Soul. , S'rl- 
tlhar’s meaning is that they ‘destroy their ‘yajiia’, or sa- 
crifice and all other actions, by means of the ‘yajna’ described 
in lines 67Z et seq. 

Line 683 — ‘ Sound and others’ means, frlr, 

TO, — the five qualities of things which are per- 
ceived by the five senses of hearing, touch, sight, taste, and 
smell. The expression, of course, stands for all worldly 
objects. 

Line 587 — In speaking of penance &c. as the * offering*, 
there is of course a figure involved. Penance and the rest 
stand in the position of the offering in the ‘ ynjna* or sacri- 
fice which tlie persons referred to perform, the yajna 
meaning the act or acts performed as worship of the Su- 
preme Being. Doing penance^ studying the Veds &c., are 
thus among the inodes of worship 2 )ing the Supreme Being 
adopted by different persons. Knowledge here is interpreted 
by S'ankar to mean knowledge of tlie meaning of the S'^tras 
S'rldhar takes to be one idea— namely knowledge 

of the meaning of the Veds acquired by a study of them* See 
Mann III. lOi. 

Line 595 — Tlie winds are the winds said to exist with- 
in the body. llSgliavendra says the first word ‘winds’ 
means the operations of the senses, the second the senses 
themselves. He takes the passage to mean tliat they contract the 
workings of the senses, and adds, ‘the meaning being that the 
senses are reduced in their strength by limited food.’ He 
proposes an alternative rendering 

Line 600 — Compare Mauu. 111. 286. 
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Line 606 — The superiority is owing to tha fact, says 
S'ankor, that the sacrifice of knowledge leads to no fruit— ». e. 
such fruit as will bind one down to regeneration &Cs, but 
only to final emancipation. 

Lines 671-2 — The word (mere) must be connected, 
according to Shankar, with ' body, mind, and resolution’ as well 
as with ‘^senses ’ though grammatically connected with ^senses’ 
only. It signifies the absence of identification of oneself with 
any of these. The actions are done mechanically, but with- 
out the belief that they are one’s own. 

Lines 679-84 — The Lord (w) means or accord* 
ingto S’ankar. But this only in line 679, and the footnote on 
line 683 should therefore not be there. Kagharendra adopts 
this meaning in both places, saying W: 

S'ridhar takes it to i*efer to the Deity. Action or agency— 
The Deity is not himself the author of human actions nor 
is he the cause impelling men to act. In the next line is stat- 
ed the fact that the Deity has nothing to do with the ac- 
ceptance of the good or evil acts of his worshippers. The 
popular notion that God is pleased with the good acts of his 
worshippers and condones tlieir evil ones is unfounded 
These notions are the result of ignorance — ‘ tlience do all be- 
ings err.* We may add, that this idea of Deity is, th some 
respects, similar to that which is beginning to commend itself 
to some of the foremost scientific intellects of our own day. 

Line 692— A Chapdai is the meanest class in Hindu 
society. See too Madbav S'ankar Vijaya VI.. 29 eU seq. 

Lines 714-5— Mr. Thomson omits and 

from his translation. The distinction seems to be 
that between baj>pine8S and amusement. The commentators 
render WW by — sport or divertation. 

Lines 724-5 — Excludes the objects of the senses. 
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The exclusion is of course ceasing to think of them, expel- 
ling them from one^s thoughts. For objects of the senses, the 
word here is objects of touch, but it signifies the objecU 
of the other senses as well. 

Line 747 — To him who has reached deTOtion, tran- 
quillity is a means, says our text. But for what ? 
say S'ridhar and Madhusddan ; says Eagha^ 

vendra. These substantially agree, as meaning — for the 
acquisition of the next state, that of perfected knowledge 
or final emancipation. S'ankar, however, says 
which I do not quite understand. 

Line 754 — WHf in this line is i^endered by S'ridhar to 
mean the soul which is free from connexion with mind <kc. 
Eaghavendra has the following 

*ir ^ (rfl in Ms.), fr 

wm W: 

Line 760— ’KRRT uxwfrdr: Wfrr 

* 

— E^havendra. 

Line 772 etseq. — Compare S'vetas'vataropanishad IL, 10 
The Kus'-grass is well known as being regarded as sacred by 
our people. 

Line (instead of as we have 

taken it) is^intelligible, though I think it should not be con- 
strued as Mr. Thomson seems to construe it. The meaning 
with that word would be— that devotion should be reso- 
lutely practiced by one with a mind indifferent (to 
worldly objects). 

Line 843 — Exists in me — compare line 1202. S'ankar 
says it means, that there is no obstacle to his final emancipa- 
tion. * However living,’ IUghavendra says this means whether 
righteously or ‘unrighteously^^ the man of knowledge being 
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sure of filial emancl 2 >«atiou though he behave unrighteously. 

Line 851-2~f2r (obstinate) S'ankar renders by 

S'ridhar *by {?«■) ?T^r E&ghavendra 

by ^wfr’srq Madhusudau by 

Line 908 et seq, — As to this see the note further on 
about the three Qualities. 

Line 921 — 'Om* is the well known mystic particle so 
variously explained ; see too line 1045. Sound, according to 
Hindu philosophers, is a function of space 

Line 931— The use of the strength, says S'ankar, is 
merely the suj^port of the body &c. S'ridhar says it is the 
strength (characterised by the quality of Sattva or Goodness) 
for jierfonning one’s duty. 

Line 938 — In the note ought to be preceded by 
Eivghaveiulra agrees with S'ankar. Greater than they 
means greater than the qualities— superior to and untouched 
by them ; comjiare line 1833. As to line 941-3, 'the result of 
the qualities* see the note on the Qualities on Chaj). XIV. 

Line 1007 — iWf. The rendering of this word by 
‘ change* is exceptionable, as suggesting a difference between 
tlie Brahma and the Adhyatma which does not seem to bo 
intended. Brahma in its relations to tlie body &c. is called 
Adhyatma. Efighavendra explains thus 

The offeriijg is, according to 
Eaghavendra, an act of the Deity. As to development 
S'ridhar cites &c. might, pos- 

sihly, as stated in the note, correspond to W:) 

and mean * perishable form.’ This would to a certain extent 
agree with Mr. Thomsoi/s view. But the clause does not 
come immediately after and this mt^kes it 
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difficult to take that clause in to assist the construction 
of when an unexceptionable meaning can be derived 

in another way. 

Line 1017 — Form • particular form of the Supreme Be- 
ing. says S'ankar, and S'rklhar and Madhusddan 

follow him. B^havendra says ^ WfT JTTf S'ridhar and 

Madhusudan agree with this also, by adding and 

after 

V. 

Line 1025 — Devotion of repeated thought, is the concen- 
tration of mind on one object uninterrupted by tlioughls of 
any other object, llaghavendra agrees with S'ridhar as to 
the meaning of here. 

Line 1037 et seq. — Compare Kathopanishad. II. Id. 

Line 1045 — Compare Manu II. 83. 

Line 1061 et seq. — Compare Manu I. 73. ‘All perceptible 
things* signifies every thing in the world. ‘The unperceived* 
is tlie Prakriti. Comp. Gita IX. 8 (line 1120). 

Line 1071— “Which is perceived.” This rendeiing is 
based on being not equivalent to 

but to sqrirrT. S'ankar, and S'ridhar, and 

Madhusudan also, however adopt the former construction 
and take to refer to “ the unperceived,” spoken 

of just before. I find, however, that Raghavoudra has adopt- 
ed the other view. 

Line 1076 — As to Raghavendra agi’ees with Shi- 
dhar, and though S'ankar renders it by TT, still S'ridhar’s is 
]»rol>ahly the most suitable meaning here. 

Line 1106 — Not opposed to law = i. e. not unrighte- 
ous like the S'yen-sacrifice, says S'ankar ; that sacrifice being 
one performed for the purpose of destroying one’s foe. Di- 
rcctly knowable «. e. like happiness, says S'ankar. Not liard to 
practise = not har^l to acquire, or leaiu. 
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Line 1122— A Kalpa is a vnst period of time which 
measures the duration of the Universe. The beginning of a 
Kalpa is when the world is created, r When the Kalpa ends, 
the world is destroyed and there is a fresh creation again. 

Lne 1134— Asura and K^kshases are demons. 

Line 1144 — Workings E4gharendra. 

lane 1148— irt: 

?r5Tr«irJT^T 3ir$ || 

Rdgliavendra. 

Line 1156 — Rik, Sdm, and Yajus, are the three Veds. 

Line 1166 — The som-juioe is a rather intoxicating drink 
taken at certain sacrifices. 

Line 1187 — The Bhdts are a separate class of super- 
human beings • ff say the commentators. 

Line 1222 — For flrwr*r. Compare Kathopanishad I. 16. 

Line 1234 — HTf; '4^1: says Rdghavendrai which would 
mean qualities. 

Line 1236 — The seven sages are well known. They are 
identified with the constellation Ursa Major. Sanak and the 
rest are four holy personages generally mentioned together, 
of whom Sanatkumar appears in the Chhuudogyopanishad as 
teacher of Ndrad. Each of the fourteen Manus presides over a 
period of the world’s life called Manvautar, 

Line 1251— is rendered by 

in Mttdhusddau’s commentary, and by 
in Rdghavendra’s. 

Line 1259 — As to Asit and Deval, see Miiller^s Sanskrit 
Literature p. 463 j and Kern's Brihatsaiuhitd, Pref. 41. 

Line 1276 — FL Compare Kathopanishad V. 6. 

Line 1284 — Marlchi is the name of one of the Maruts— 
the Winds, or Storm Gods as Max Muller calls them. TIk 
N uksliatras are what are called the Lunar Mansions. Yasa'^ 
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Iiulra the king of the Gods. The Lord of Wealth is Kuber* 
There are eight Vasus. Meru is the Golden mountain. Briba- 
spati is the priest of the Gods. Skanda iii the War- God 
Bhrigu is one of the seven Rishis. The A'svattha is the 
Peepul Tree. Gandharvas are the heavenly choristers. 

Line 1304 — The perfect ones, S'ankar says, are those who 
even from birth are possessed of the highest piety, know- 
ledge, indifference to worldly good, and superhuman power 
It would be better, to retain the original 
word * Siddhas* here, as in lines 1440 and 1444, reading 
‘ Among the Siddhas, I — Am 

Line 1306 — Uchchaiss'ravas is the horse of India. 
Airitvat is his elephant. The thunderbolt is his weapon, the 
Vajra. Kamdhenu is the cow of plenty. Vasuki and Aiianta 
are the chiefs of the snakes and N%8. The Nags, accord- 
ing to S'ridhar, are the serpents without poison, Varu^ is 
Neptune, the God of the ocean. Yam is King Death. PralLad 
is the Abdiel of Hindu mythology, tho virtuous demon to 
save whom Vishnu became incarnate as the Man-lion. 

Line 1317 -^Eilghavendra has the following on this 
somewhat obscure line 

STfd the last lino of the foot- 
note must be of course The meaning of S'rl- 

dhar’s gloss is that in line 1330, Time absolutely is spoken 
of ; in this line, Time divided into years, months, and so forth. 

Lino 1320 — is also Z’ondered by in Bagha- 

vendra's commentary. 

Line 1322 — Jalmavi is the Ganges. 

Lines 1328-9 — -As to the letter A, see Introductory Essay 
p. LV. The Dvandva is selected because, as S'ridhar 
points out, all the parts of it are co-ordinate with each other 
( ), ‘I alone am Time Eternal* does not ac- 
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ciirately convey tlie meaning of the original. Tho meaning is 
“ Eternal Time also is n^ing but gnyself.*' 

Line rmi says S'ridhar. It need 

scarcely be said that Fame &c. are personified here. 

Line 1337 — The Gayatri is the metre in which that 
mystic stanza is composed — &c. As to tho Mar- 
gas'irsha* month — November— December — sec the Introductory 
Essay P. CXI. The commentators do not explain why 
Krishna identifies himself with the game of dice,** among 
all the practices of cheats.” We can only infer, that 
it is regarded as the best mode of gaming for one whc 
wants to cheat his opponent. The Vrishnis are the family 
in which Krishna was born. Us'anas is tho preceptor of the 
Demons, S'ulcra, one of whose names is Kavi, one who 
Las discernment. The is well-known. 

Line 1348 — Polity t. c. the due employment of the 
several modes of dealing with foes, jach as trying to make 
up things amicably, trying to introduce dissensions into the 
enemy’s camp, and so forth. As to silence, Madhusudan after 
repeating S'ridhar’s explanation adds JRT^t ^TT. 

The latter interpretation is not quite clear. And to suit the 
former ^‘*inongst secrets** ought perhaps, to be “ for secrets,** 
Line 1357 — S'ridhar renders by vrw 

by mRJif IT, and 3^&W^by !TlTrT^5yrf?5Tr 

Edghavendra has respectively ^TSnfrTT; and 

»TWJ?rjTfTJT. 

Line 1381 — The As'vins are the physicians of the Gods. 

Line 1441 — The Sadhyas are mentioned in Manu L 22 
The Vis'vas are tho so-called Vis'vedevs, the Ushinaps are tl 
manes. In line H61, the charioteer’s sou is Karna. 

Line 1507 — Compare Mauu. I. 11. 
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Liuc 1522 — YaJav, is descendant of Yadu, one of the 
sons of YaySti, a famous king of the Lunar dynasty. 

Lino 1592-93— Kfighavendra saj's 
sjrwrf^fiJir vit 

v» V. 

Line 1635 — Free from distress. S'ankar renders the ori- 
ginal of this, by 3TW^:, free from fear ; and S'ridliar by 
free from mental pain ; Madhusddan saj^s 'TC- 
^*irT5rr we:, one who does not feel pain 
even when beaten by others ; Rughavendra says 

one who feels no mental pain at injuries done. 
Line 1639 — (good and ill) is rendered by S'ridhar 
to mean 3*^WT, merit and sin. See line 316. 

Line 1651 — I have thought it better to retain the word 
Kshefra here than to render it by any inadequate equivalent. 
SV»nkar6ays;-HrfT^r^W(?)iIff4r^on^fTOr€3R=^flqF^^ S'ri- 
dhar ^ladhusu- 

Cs, 

dan, Hat*? Rp:. Eagliavendra fj SrOcRs^J^fR. 

«3irrurT^ juitir 5u?tT?ir &friTfJiW'fra^. 

— It may be interesting to transcribe here the opening of Ea- 
gliavendra’s comment on this Chapter. He says 

II fiw »i;il>R«rt tjpjfRTT’if t?l CRIK=ir nrfH uothttuhr- 

(?? in Ms.) flfmif n^rt urr^ wwm rRifRr 

WfTRRt'-ir^S’s^rsiT^'^ (fgj) «f jargruir-'i? eiiiRn'w. 

5r‘.!ir$ JWT? Tliese last words refer to the 

Vv < 

following stanza, with which this Chapter begins in the copy 
of Rilghavendra, though it is not in our copies. 

Iff iii ^ I 

^ || 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Thomson refers to this stanza. 
.Line 1660— is rendered to mean in each of tho 

]'»Tr 1 Tint" AV nl p ) n At! 
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Line 1663 —The ten senses are tlie five senses of action 
referred to before, and the five senses of perception, hearing 
&:c. For body, the original is which S'ridhar renders 
by 5rCfr, S'ankar by Gffd., and Knghavendra by 

For courage, the original is 'JPt, thus rendered by S'ankar:— 
irr^rr^ to-?, tliat by which the body and 

senses siipjiorted when drooping. Hatred, <feo. are men- 
tioned here to show that they do not reside in the soul, the 
Kshetrajna, but in the mind. 

Line 1669 — Ostentation i. e, of one’s own piety and so 
forth ; firmness is strict adherence to the path of final emanci- 
pation alone. S'ankar says as to * perception of tlie evil 
&c.\ that the evil to be observed in birth is the living in the 
womb and coming out of it ; of old age, the loss of one^s 
intellectual and physical powers. On the alternative in- 
terpetation mentioned in the footnote, the meaning would be 
‘ perception of tho evil, namely tlie unhappiness, of birtli, 
deatl), (fee.’ S'ridhar^s suggestion is also adopted by Raghaven- 
dra. Absence of vanity <feo. are included under knowledge as 
being useful and necessary for its acquisition. 

Lino 1687 — That which is, (w) according to Eagliaveu- 
dra, is tho collection of effects that is to 

say tlie collection of worldly objects — in fact tho created 
universe. That which is not ( is tho great cause of 
the universe called the Unseen ( This 

would mean that the Brahma is neither Prakriti nor any of 
its developments. Eaghavendra also cites the following 
Smriti As to * possessed of all the 

qualities’ cfec. compare the Vedic text. * He sees without eyes, 
ke hears without ears’ B Eaghavendra 

proposes another rendering. He says 

=rr^?frTrT7nt«T'Tf«nR TT^rrrnnR ttjtir ?ri < TTtinffnrU^.l’ 
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says S'ndhar. ‘ Tlieir supporter’ — tins is the rendering 
of S'ridliar who paraphrases by S'ankar says it 

means ‘that which perceives’. ‘Not diiferent &c.’ 

^ S'ankar says “ It is one in all bodies like space, but it 
aj^pears as if it were different in different creatures.” S'ridliar 
says ^ 

— wliich means that the various mtlnifesta- 
tions by themselves are different, but considered with re- 
ference to their material cause they are all one. Foam is 
different from ordinary sea water as a different form of water ; 
hut substantially they are one. So different creatures are 
different when seen as individuals, but they are one when we 
see that they are all Brahma in their essence. 

Lino 1703 — Knowledge— calling Bralima itself knowledge 
is ratli«r singular. Kaghavendra sa3’S 5fR S'ankar 

says and Anandagiri explains that by adding 

?frT:, so that ilTR means not knowledge itself but the 
absence of vanity by which it is acquired. 

Line 1726 — S'ankar says ‘Meditation means the absorption 
of all the senses, such as that of hearing &c., into the mind, 
aftertheir withdrawal from their objects, and the fixing of the 
mind exclusively on the soul. In themselves means in the 
the faculty of fixed resolution; by themselves~by the in- 
ternal organ polished and refimed by meditation. Sankhyayog 
is the belief that the three Qualities are different from the soul, 
which is the j^aesive supervisor of their operations, of a differ- 
ent nature from them, and changeless. Karma-yog is i)erfor- 
mance of action in the belief that it is all offered unto the Sii- 
jneme Being.* 

Line 1745 — S'ankar understands this to mean that the man 
sees everything as ®TR?r, the supreme soul. Raghavendra 
takes ‘existing in’ as equivalent to ‘being supported by’. 
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Mailhusddan agrees with S'ankar, explaiuiDg by 
Line 1752 — Though all'i^ervaduig. The commentators in- 
stance the case of mud by which space is never stained. ‘All 
bodies,’ S'ridhar explains to mean good, middling, and bad 
bodies. Eaghavendra says 

Line 1759 — Eelease of beings &c. E%havendra says this 
refers to the abovementioned means of final emaucij^ation by 
which the soul is releaked from the elements and from Pra- 
kriti or Nature; or to the means of final emancipation by 
which souls are released from the inanimate Prakriti. 

Line 1760 — 1 had originally intended to treat the subject 
of the three qualities at some length. But undei^r the cir- 
cumstances I prefer to make only the following few obser- 
vations upon it, It is clear enough that the three qualities 
indicate three different classes of living creature, the 
differences being stated at length in this Chapter XI V. 
What is not so clear is how the combination of these three 
qualities into a whole in which they are in equilibrium 
comes to be identified with Prakriti IT^’- 

K:). According to the view of Prof. Wilson and other 
writers on the Suukhya Philosophy, Prakriti is matter — matter 
in an undeveloped state. Now in what sense dead matter is 
identical with Goodness, Badness, and Indifference combined, 
it is rather difficult to see. On the other hand, if we take 
matter to be living matter, as containing, to borrow the lan- 
guage of Prof. Tyndall, ‘Hhe promise and potency of life,** 
the doctrine becomes somewhat more intelligible though still 
difficult to realize. Professor Bh^ndarkar, however, suggests 
a very different view of Prakriti, as he holds that the Sankliya 
Philosophy is in its essence what, in the terminology of 
modern English philosophy, would be called Idealism. And 
according to him, therefore, Prakriti is the hypothetical 
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cause of the soul^s feeling itself limited and conditioned. I 
must refer to Prof. Bhantarkar s Essay itself for a clear 
and full exposition of this theory. It does, to a considera- 
ble extent, explain the difficulties 'svliich arise upon the other 
jjypotbesis. And it will he found, I think, that none of the 
passages in which Prakriti is mentioned in the Gita will pre- 
sent any difficulty of explanation on this theory. 

As to the renderings t)f the three names of the qualities, 
I need scarcely saj’', that I do not consider them at all satis- 
factory. But Goodness and Badness are the usual names for 
and and as the middle stage between the two, 
may, perhaps, be allowably rendered by Indifference. I have 
borrow’ed the words from Mr. Thomson with an alteration. 
Prof. Bhandarkar renders ^5r^J)y Passion which is a more sug- 
gestive rendering. There is also a difference of opinion as to 
whether hero means quality or fetter. 

Line 1764 — Assume my qualities-Como into my essence 
says Sankar. Suffer pain = do not fall down 
says Sankar; says S'ridhar, and on this our footnote 

is based. The contrast, however, between being born at the 
creation, and this expression, might, perhaps be held to indi- 
cate a different sort of pain than that of further birth, e. 
tlie pain accompanying a destruction of the world. 

Line irSO—Channedj^being enamoured of anything. 

Line 1790 — The meaning of this sentence is that each 
of the qualities produces the effects abovementioned, when 
the other two are repressed by it and it pre<lomi nates. 

Line 1806 — We have given in tlie footnotes the two 
senses proposed for the word ‘highest.’ liaghavendra takes 
it to mean Vishnu, or the Su])reme Being. 

Line 1809— says S aukar, means among beasts 
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<fec. Kagliavendra says it means among demons &c. 

Le says, means among men. In next line, ^tliey say* id 
interpreted by 6''ridbar to refer to Kapil and others. 

Line 1821 — The seer, is STSr. Eaghavendra renders it by 
m:, S'aukar by r^gFT, and S'ridhar by ‘Tliat which is 

above the qualities* is the soul. 

Line 1825— JT^frij^^jEaghaven- 

dra). For the other rendering see lites 1718 et seq. 

Line 1845 — After this a line has been omitted which 
sljould run thus : — He’s said to be beyond the qualities. 

Line 1859 — ‘l’ here must mean the man Krishna. 

Line 1852 — S'ankar thinks that this passage describes 
or the course of worldly life. With him agree S'ridhar 
and Madliusddan. Eaghavendra says it describes the 

A full explanation of the passage must be seen in the 
various commentaries. We only summarize them “ 
As'vattha, Sankar and the other commentators explain 
to mean ‘ what will not remain even to-morrow in the same 
state’ Its roots are above, that is to say the 

Siipreine Being is its root; its boughs are the lesser beings 
Hiranyagarbha&c., (according to some) Mahat, Ahankar and the 
other great elements (according to others.) The Chhandas or 
Veds are its leaves — to preserve the world as the leaves pre- 
serve the tree, says Shankar. They are the causes of the 
fruit (salvation, and worldly good) says Eaghavendra, for in 
this world we find leaves first and fruits afcerwards* S'rl- 
dhar says that the fruits of acts are the shade of the tree 
which everybody requires and that is afforded by the Veds. 
Upwards and down ward s=from the highest of created things, 
as we may say, to the lowest Here S'aukar seems 

to render brandies by the fruits of knowledge and action. 
‘‘By the qualities enlarged” is explained only by Madhusfidhan, 
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who takes it to refer to the manifestations of the qualities in 
the form of body, senses, i^rldy objects &o. Objects of sense 
are sprouts as they are attached to the 6ense8> which are as it 
were the tips of the branches. The roots which extend 
downwards are the desires for different enjoyments. These 
are the minor roots, the main root being already described 
to be the Deity. Here •• e. by those who are living in tliis 
world. ‘ Thus’ means as described above. which we Iiave 
rendered ‘thinking that one rests,’ Raghavendra takes to 
stand for “one should resort to or take shelter with”— 
avowedly violating tiie grammatical construction. 

Line 1871 — Compare line 1682 as to Adhyjktma. 

JLine 1894 — S'ankar thus supplies the ellipses in the 
thoughts between this line and line 1877. When Krishna says 
that one whogoesto Vishpu’s seat never returns, the question 
arises how can this be when all going is to end in returning 
( ). The answer is that the individual soul 

being a part of the supreme soul, it may well go to its fOuii- 
tain-head and never return. Then the difficulty arises how 
does the soul go at all from its fountain-head. That is obviat- 
ed by saying that it is the connection with the mind &c. 
which occasions this. To the next question — when does this 
occur — the answer is given in the words ^‘whensoever the soul 
Then having stated that this truth is known only to 
some persons, not to all, he comes back from the digression. 

Line 1897 — Entering the earth — in the form of the God- 
dess Earth, say Anandagiri and Madhustidan. Support i. e., 
by keeping the earth from falling down or from crumbling away. 
One of the moon’s names is — Lord of herbs. The 

fourfold food is that which is drunk, that which is licked, 
that wdiich is powdered by means of the teeth, and that which 
is eaten without such powdering. 
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Lino 1904 — Reasoning. The original is wLioli the 
commentators unanimously interpret to mean destruction 
sci’Z. of memoiy I^nd knowledge. But I cannot tliink that 
this meaning is quite appropriate. There is nothing suit* 
able to the context in saying that the destruction of know- 
ledge is occasioned by the Supreme Being. On the other 
hand is a common expression for discussion, reasoning 
pro and co», and I think we may adopt that meaning here. 

Line 1906 — The author of the Vedanta. This means, 
according to S'ankar, the first expositor of the meaning of 
the Vedantas (Upanishads, I suppose) current in tradition 
S'rldliar agrees } and so does Madhusddan, 
adding Raghavendra says 

Line 1919 — Tlie unconoemed one. S'anlcar says 

Unconcerned is one rendering of 
It may also mean, according to the commentators, delusive. 
Madhusddan says 

II ff5r I II dWr?OTOT5r- 

wrdpt JdTG. The two Beings 

are thus the whole collection of things in the world, and the 
material cause of them. The Deity is a totally different prin- 
ciple. See S'vetas'vataropauishad p. 294 (Bibb Ind. Ed.) 

Line 1922 — (Every way) might be taken to mean 
witli all one’s heart. That is very nearly the meaning of 
the corresponding Mar&thi expression. 

Line 1927 — Knowledge i, e. of the soul by study of the 
S'astras ; sacrifice is the Dars'apdrpamas <fec. j study is study 
of the Veda. For Renunciation see the next cliapter. 

Line 1949 — Spoken of sct7, according to Madhusddan, in 
tlie descriptions of the man of steady mind (CImp. 11.) the 
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devotee (Chap. XIL) tbo man of knowledge (Chap. XIll.) 
and the man ^ho transoeuds tfee Qualities (Chap. XIV.) S'aukar 
refers to the list at the beginning of tlie che|)ter. 

Line 1936 — Xo trutli = nothing that is entitled to be 
believed, such as Veds, Purnns <fec. say S'ridhar and Madhu- 
sddan. Fixed principle = say the commentators 

I. e. no principle based on virtue and vice, according to 
which the affairs of the world are governed. the 

commentators interpret this to mean produced by the union 
of male and female. But it is difficult to be satisfied with 
this. I have followed the rendering of Mr. Thomson, though 
it is by no means without its own difficulties. For ‘ without 
connexions mutual', Mr. Thomson has arisen in certain 
succession.** which we have rendered by “^f ruined 

souls,” S'rldhar renders by of impure mind ; and 

S'ankar and Madhusftdau say 

^ Line 1992 — Hurl into demoniac wombs f. e. according to 
the commentators, they are born as tigers, snakes &c. 

Line 1997 — Euinous to the soul t. c., according to. 
S'ankar, rendering the soul unfit for any of the highest ends 
of human beings ; according to S'ridhar, leading to birth in a 
lower order of living beings. 

Line 200 7 — RiRr in the Gits means final emancipation (^ry); 
or refinement, the being fitted for a higher stage of life. 

Line 2020 — ^Yak8has= Kuber &c.; Rakshases =- Xirriti 
&c. Anandagiri. 

Line 2081 — Comp, line 1045 and Manu II. 83. By that 
i> e. the designation, says S'ankar. S'ridhar suggests the alter- 
native ‘by the Brahma’ which I prefer. For this t. e, for pen- 
ance, sacrifice &c., or for Brahma (S'ankar.) The connexion of 
this passage with what goes before is stated by S'rtdhai*. He 
says, that as it would appear that all acts of penance &o. are 
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either bad or imlififerent, this passage shows how they may' 
attain the quality of goodness. I ra^st say, however, that I d ^ 
not understand this passage clearly. ^ 

Line 2049— Conditions — the original is causes. On 

agent (^%) S'rtdhar has (%?rf%irFW^O“egoism or self-consoi- ^ 
ousness formed of the union of ,chit and achiL Line 2053 
refers to •those who, not understanding that the soul is not 
among the five things necessary for action, think it to be the 1 
doer of all the acts of a human being (Compare line 445 ) The 
stain on the intellect is the feeling ^ I have done this, I shall 
enjoy the fruit of it’ (Line 2037) and so forth. 

Line 2215 — Desire here means desire for carnal pleasures. 

Line 2240— -Nature here may be either the great princi- 
ple ^ *?Rf, which is made up of the three qualities in 
equilibrium, or it may mean tlie respective natures of Brfi- 
hmnns &c. In the latter case, the qualities are the causes oi 
the natures. (S'ankar.) 

Line 2304 — See Kathopanishad II. G, 17 and Sveta- 
s' vatar III., 13. 




